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To bring together in systematic and usable form the bulk of the 
information dealing with Douglas fir logging costs thus far acquired, 
so as to make it accessible, is the object of this publication. The 
subject is broad in scope and only the more important features of the 
Douglas fir sawlog operation, as a rule, are covered. Greatest 
emphasis is laid on costs, especially costs about which not much 
written material is available.? | 


1 Costs and wages throughout the bulletin are based on conditions prior to April, 1917. 

2In preparing the publication the writer consulted freely many of the lumber trade 
journals, especially those of Oregon and Washington; the proceedings of the Pacific Log- 
ging Congress, which were particularly helpful; ‘‘ Logging,’ by Bryant; ‘‘ Logging and 
Lumbering,”’ by Schenck; ‘‘ Earth Work and Its Cost,” by Gillette; and unpublished 
manuscripts. 

Few of the drawings are original, most of them being taken from catalogues and lumber 
trade journals, especially the Timberman. 

The author wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness to all who have aided in any way in 
the preparation of this work, particularly the following, who reviewed portions or all of 
the manuscript: J. D. Young, J. S. O’Gorman, Fred MacFarlane, J. P. Van Orsdel, James 
O’Hearn, H. W. Sessoms, and R. V. Vinnedge, managers or superintendents of logging 
operations; F. M. Duggan and E. I. Karr, managers of log scaling and grading bureaus; 
Cc. §. Martin, C. P. Cronk, S. A. Stamm, and R. H® Shotwell, logging engineers, operating 
companies; W. T. Andrews, C. H. Woodcock, L. A. Nelson, Austin Cary, and E. C. 

_Erickson, timber sales, Forest Service. 
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THE REGION. 


The Douglas fir region includes practically all of Oregon and 
Washington west of the Cascade Mountains and a large part of 
_ British Columbia. The portion included in the west of Oregon and 
Washington, which is the part particularly referred to in this pub- 
lication, has a: width of from 70 to 170 miles and a length of 500 
miles, embracing approximately 54,000 square miles, or an area as 
large as the New England States with New Jersey added. 

The region varies greatly in its topographical makeup. In every 
part of it there are valleys, rolling hills, high tablelands, rivers, lakes, 
and mountains. A considerable proportion is mountainous, espe- 
cially the timbered areas. 

While great diversity is found in topographic features, similarity 
in the timber, as to size and volume of stand, has pried speaking 
generally, in the use of uniform logging mcihods! For this reason 
it has not been necessary to any considerable extent to consider spe- 
cial methods in connection with particular sections. 

Mild winters are characteristic, and logging may be continued 
throughout practically the entire year. 


COMMERCIAL SPECIES. 

Douglas fir, the principal tree, is one of the most important Ameri- 
can woods. It was early shipped to different parts of the world 
for masts and spars, and was the first tree in the region to be manu- 
factured into lumber on a large scale. It ranks second in the United 
States in point of production, being very extensively used in the 
building trades by the railroads in the form of car and bridge 
material, ties, and piling, and by many manufacturing plants. As 
a structural timber it is not surpassed, and for a long time it was 
most widely used and known in this capacity. Originally covering, 
in forests of great density and almost absolute purity, the greater 
part of the foothills and lower slopes of the Cascade Mountains and 
the Coast Range, it now comprises about 70 per cent of the standing 
timber in the region: It is a gigantic tree, under favorable condi- 
tions having a diameter of from 3 to 6 feet. Trees 8 or 10 feet in 
diameter are to be found. 

Western red cedar is one of the most durable woods grown in this 
country. Itwas first utilized for shingles about 30 years ago, and now 
supplies the bulk of the shingles manufactured in the United States. 
In addition, it is extensively used for poles, piling, posts, and sid- 
ing. Its commercial range in this region is roughly confined to 
western Washington and northwestern Oregon. It forms about 
10 per cent of the stand in the Puget Sound country and about 
2 per cent in northwestern Oregon. In the region of its greatest 
abundance and best growth it has a higher stumpage value than any 
of the species with which it is commonly associated. 
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Sitka spruce, being used extensively in the manufacture of aero- 
planes, is attracting more than ordinary attention at present. Its 
chief assets are strength and lightness, and lack of color and odor. 
For these reasons it is of great value in box and cooperage manu- 
facture. It ranks with cottonwood as the best pulpwood in the 
region. Spruce confines itself to the vicinity of the coast, extend- 
ing only along arms of the ocean and the courses of streams. 

Western hemlock ranks next to Douglas fir in point of quantity, 
comprising about 10 per cent of the timber in the region. It is not 
confined to the forests of any one portion. On the west slope of the 
Cascade Mountains and the east slope of the Olympics and Coast 
Range it occurs most commonly in stands in which Douglas fir is 
the principal species. Here the percentage of hemlock varies from 
5 to 60 per cent of the stand. On the western slopes of the Olympic 
Mountains and the Coast Range it is found with Sitka spruce, west= 
ern red cedar, and Douglas fir, at times forming more than half 
of the stand. 

After a thorough trial, hemlock wood has been found to be of 
excellent character. Unfortunately, its merits are too little appre- 
ciated as yet, the result being a weak demand for hemlock lumber 
and relatively poor utilization of hemlock in the woods. Western 
hemlock is utilized for rough lumber, all the principal planing-mill 
products, many of the manufactured products, pulpwood, piles, 
posts, and ties. It ranks fourth in the region in point of production. 
As time goes on this species will be in increasing demand for pulp- 
wood. 

There are several other trees in the region that will ultimately 
prove of great commercial importance. Noble fir, for example, has 
been utilized to a small extent within the last few years. It is a 
mountain tree, which has long, clear boles that yield a high per- 
centage of clear lumber. 


AMOUNT AND OWNERSHIP OF TIMBER. 


Though more than 90 per cent of the region is potential timber- 
land, no such area was timbered when white men started to utilize 
the land in 1850. Insects, winds, and fires set by lightning had 
denuded a perceptible area, and the Indians kept a small portion 
burned over. _ At present, about 70 per cent of the productive area 
in Oregon and Washington is timbered. This timber, with that 
in parts of British Columbia, constitutes the finest body of general- 
purpose timber known to exist. Large trees rise to a height of from 
175 to 250 feet, or even more, and form very dense forests, which 
yield from 25,000 to 60,000 board feet per acre, and occasionally as _ 
much as 100,000 feet. Small tracts frequently cut out more than 
this. 
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The ownership, acreage, and volume of the timber in western 
Oregon and Washington are given approximately in Table 1. 


TABLE 1.—Ownership, acreage, and volume of timber in western Oregon and 


Washington. 

: Per.cent of} Stand, | Percent of 

Ownership. Area. total tim- | billions of total 

bered area.| feet b. m. stand. 

Acres 
National forests-a-)-62 oe sont so sse ec Ss ase Cae eoae 10, 816, 000 48— 162 22— 
IPFIVALCLY, OWRCG mathe sae ni eeeree ee cee me ce ae cee eee eee 8, 991, 000 40+ 450 61+ 
State and other Government land....................-- 1, 000, 000 4+ 40 5+ 
Un GieaylOneese oe one eee ee ee Sent oe ree sae rie 700, 000 8— 85 12— 
Ota Sas eee ee fe eee ee aoe os ase “22, 507, 000 100 737 100 


~LOGGING IN GENERAL. 


INDEPENDENT LOGGERS. 


To the general rule that logging and lumber manufacture are 
conducted as one business the condition in the Douglas fir region 
is a striking exception. Not far from 50 per cent of the timber is 
logged by operators engaged solely in logging, who cut their own 
timber and sell their logs in the open market. The independent 
logger gets out most of the timber delivered to the waters of Puget 
Sound and the Columbia River; and he is an important factor at 
Grays Harbor, but plays a relatively small part at Willapa Harbor. 
Whether he ie a permanent place in the lumber industry of the 
region no one can confidently predict. 

So far, independent logging has seemingly worked out well, both 
from the standpoint of the capital invested and from that of the 
service performed. The independent logger, devoting his entire time 
and talents to logging, finds it easier to be efficient. As he disposes 
of his logs in the open market, the size of his operation is not limited 
by the capacity of a mill. As soon as business conditions make 
operating unprofitable, the independent logger, as a rule, can shut 
down. With the possible exception of difficulty in disposing of low- 
grade logs, he is not at a disadvantage in any respect at present. 
The opening up of new tracts of timber on a large scale, however, 
would probably change conditions. 

The percentage of timber logged by contract is small. 


SIZE OF OPERATIONS. | 
Logging operations vary in size, their daily output ranging from 
40,000 to 500,000 feet. 
An operation may consist of one or several camps. In any case, 
however, the camps are near each other, have a common ownership, 
and are supervised by the same head. 
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A camp may be made up of one or more sides, a side consisting of 
the crew and machinery necessary to handle the logs from one yard- 
ing engine. Where a number of engines are found at a side, each 
side may constitute a camp. A camp may include as many as four 
sides when only one or two engines are used at a side. It is difficult 
to generalize regarding this matter. 

The output of a side, varying as it does with the yarding output, 
ranges generally from 40,000 to 80,000 feet per day. 


STEPS IN AN OPERATION, 


Powerful steam machinery is the most prominent feature of the 
logging operations of the Douglas fir region. The timber is large, 
the ground rough, rugged, and covered with bushes, so that some 
form of power logging is necessary. Logging with animals is con- 
fined for the most part to the logging of ties, bolts, piles, and poles. 

The investments in logging plants are strikingly large. At pres- 
ent more capital is invested for improvements and equipment in 
Pacific coast logging operations than in similar operations in any 
other region of the United States, taking output into consideration. 
Therefore operators have to plan their work a long time in advance 
and be conversant with the most approved methods, not to mention 
mastering the maze of details in any enterprise conducted on a large 
scale. 

The work in every department is specialized, each requiring a few 
technically trained men and a large percentage of skilled workmen. 
This is made necessary by the size of the operations, the complexity 
of the methods and equipment used, and the timber-utilization prob- 
lems encountered. Trees 6, 8, or 10 feet in diameter, standing on 
rough, steep ground, are felled and converted into logs in such a way 
that a minimum of waste results; and logs, some of them scaling 
10,000 board feet and weighing 30 tons, are dragged with great 
dispatch over the ground or swung down steep slopes and over deep 
canyons on overhead cables. 

The term “logging,” as commonly used, covers all the work of 
handling logs from standing timber to the sawmill. It can be 
divided into several steps. These, as well as the methods and equip- 
ment used, are not always distinctive, so that the subject is very 
involved and a classified treatment is essential. In this bulletin each 
step is treated separately in the order in which it occurs, which is as 
follows: 

1. Felling and bucking. 

2. Yarding, swinging, and roading. 
3. Loading. 

4, Railroad transportation. 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE PERSONNEL. 


In the large operations a manager or logging superintendent, who 
spends all or a part of his time in the woods, is responsible for the 
logging and, if the operation is an independent one, for the sale of 
the logs. The camp foreman is next in responsibility. He may 
supervise directly all the different departments of the operation or 
just the work of delivering the logs to the landings. In some cases a 
logging engineer, responsible to the superintendent only, plans and 
constructs the railroads. 3 

The usual division of responsibility is shown in the following 
diagram : | 


* 
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LABOR. 


The success of logging operations in this region depends in a large 
measure on the character, supply, and efficiency of the workmen; for 
the work is done under changing conditions, standardization of meth- 
ods and output being to a great extent out of the question. Even 
under the most favorable conditions the skill, initiative, and reli- 
ability of most of the workmen count largely in the cost of logging. 

On the other hand, the character and duration of the work and the 
conditions under which it is performed are not such as to attract, 
develop, and hold the type of workmen that logging operators hepe 
to secure. The camps are in the woods; they usually afford very 
little opportunity for leading a normal life; and, with few exceptions, 
they do not satisfy certain normal and wholesome desires. ‘The 
industry has to depend on a woods force composed in large part of 
restless, dissatisfied bachelors—old and young—largely foreign born, 
a large portion of whom constantly shift from camp to camp via 
the larger centers of population—men who are not in the way of 
doing the best for themselves or their employers. 

This state of affairs, which is largely the logical consequence of 
our industrial and social development, is by no means confined to the 
logging industry. And the logging industry has not been slower than 
most industries to see that it does not pay; that even enlightened 
selfishness urges the bringing about of better conditions. 

How to impress on the minds of the workmen the necessity and 
desirability of constant application and how to make the conditions 
as to hours, pay, and surroundings such as to induce the better work- 
men to continue with the industry, to attract desirable workmen from 
other fields, and the like, are difficult questions. A number of com- 
panies have attracted wide notice within the industry by remarkable 
and far-reaching provisions for the comfort, instruction, and recrea- 
tion of their workmen, and by a mode and scale of payment enabling 
the employee to realize the largest earnings possible to his individual 
capacity. Most operators have modified former methods in some re- 
spects. 


LENGTH OF EMPLOYMENT. 


The length of time woods workers are required each year is gov- 
erned by the methods of logging and the demand for logs or lumber. 
In the Douglas fir region many operators can continue logging 
throughout practically the entire year, and in no case for less than 
nine months. In recent years, however, the demand for forest prod- 
ucts has been so weak that forest laborers in the region are fortu- 
nate when they secure seven or eight months’ employment in a year. 
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No result of the depressed condition of the lumber industry is more 
deplorable than this. The short employment period each year and 
the peculiar social conditions are doubtless largely responsible for 
the fact that woods laborers of the region as a class are not as steady 
and efficient as they might be. 


METHODS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYMENT. 


There are three principal methods of hiring those of the men who 
are not hired directly by the camp foreman. - The most common, per- 
haps, is through the regular employment agencies. Some of the 
larger operators employ their own agents. When a company uses 
enough men to justify the expense of a private agent, this usually 
proves the most satisfactory arrangement. In some instances several 
companies join in maintaining an agent, but that plan has often 
proved unsatisfactory because of a feeling that one company was 
favored more than another. In other cases the crews are kept up 
almost entirely from men who apply for work either at the camps or 
at the city offices. 

So far labor unions have played only a small part in the logging 
industry of the region, and that in an indirect way. The natural 
independence of the woods worker and the fact that strong or normal 
demand for woods labor over long periods is unusual are probably 
the principal reasons why he has not affiliated with labor unions. 
Furthermore, living conditions in the camps are improving and rela- 
tively good wages are the rule. However, stronger efforts for the 
organization of a loggers’ union are made each year. 

Most of the men are paid by the day, the operators charging them 
for board. The monthly men, such as foreman, bookkeepers, cooks, 
and locomotive crews, as a rule, have their board in addition to their 
monthly wages. 

Comparatively little contract work is done. In a few cases felling 
and bucking and railroad grading are contracted, and, less often, 
the delivery of the logs from the stump to the landing in the case 
of an out-of-the-way chance. 

A system of bonuses, a modification of the wage system, 1 is being 
tried out by a number - operators. 

The men are usually paid once a month or on the termination of 
their work. Either bank or time checks are used. In most cases the 
time checks are taken at their face value by the merchants of the 
surrounding towns, the exception usually being in the town or city 
where the company has its offices and where the men may exchange 
the time or bank checks for cash. 
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WAGES. 


The following is a list of the wages—average, high, and low— 
paid by logging companies on the west side of the Cascades in 
Oregon and Washington during the last six or eight years. The 
wages designated high and low do not represent extremes. For 
example, the wages paid at times during 1914 and 1915 averaged 
lower than those given in the list. Wages have remained at the same 
general level, rising or falling with fluctuations in the demand for 
labor. If there was any change, skilled labor received a little less 
toward the close of this period, common labor a little more. During 
slack times the wages of common labor are cut more heavily in pro- 
portion than those of skilled labor. 


TABLE 2.—Average wages paid during the six years ending in 1916. 


Wages per day. Wages per day. 
Position. . | | Position. ie 
ver- S | é ver- . 
age. High. | Low. age. High. | Low. 
Head bucker or timber Master mechanic......--- $4.50 |} $5.00 $3. 00 
PNSPCCUOL: 2256 ase $3.50 | $3.75 $3: 255||;Carpenter® ---- 2-24-22: 3. 50 5. 00 3. 00 
Headvoallert: 22222. ees 3. 50 3.75 3225:|) Caritinkerer o13. 2:2 eeee 3. 00 3.25 Dek 
Second taller==---5..=-.-- 3) 2 3.50 3.00 || Pole road construction 
IBUCKero.06 ee ee a 04) 3. 50 3. 00 foreman cs: . 46s Reet 4.50 5. 25 4.00 
IROL ee eee ae 3.75 4.00 3.50 || Pole road construction 
Hooktender...-...-.---.- 5. 25 6. 00 4.50 Men sate. eee aes 2.75 3. 00 2. 50 
Rigging slinger......---.- 3.50 3.15 3.25 || Landing construction 
Chbkermanss. Ss4-6- see 3.25 |- 3.50 3. 00 foremanz: - 7225 je ae ss 4.00 4.50 3. 50 
@haseran osm scse tenes 3595) 3. 50 3.00 |} Landing construction 
Swalliperis-- sen 5.2 52 -c5 3. 00 3. 25 2.75 MON 2588 35 et eer nee 2.75 3.00 2. 50 
Snipelyeracseee ee eee 3. 00 3. 25 2.75 |; Locomotive engineer..... 4.00 4.50 3.75 
Sionalmansce eee 2215 3. 00 2.50 || Locomotive fireman......| 3.00 Seep 2.75 
Yarding and road engine Conductor or head brake- 
@Nneineers == 2csc. Bose. Se 3. 50 3.75 3. 25 MN ee as Ss ee ee 3. 50 4.00 3. 25 
Yarding and road engine iBrakeman sasenese ees 3. 25 3. 50 3. 00 
ema. jan seer 2. 50 2.19 2.25 || Section foreman.........- 3225 3. 50 3. 00 
WWOCG NO <a 555 beeen kee 2. 50 2.75 2:25) ||, Section men-_-------2---- 2. 50 2.75 2. 25 
Head loader: 5.530 oe 4.25 4.75 3.50 || Railroad construction 
Second loader...........- 3. 50 3% 7) 3.25 TORCMAN Ge eee 4.50 5. 50 3. 50 
Gypsy, or spool, tender..}- 3.00 3. 25 2.75 || Railroad construction 
Loading engine engineer.| 3.25 3. 50 3. 00 MENG sc as foo esses See 2. 50 2.75 2.25 
Loading engine fireman..| 2.50 2.75 2.25 || Rafting, or boom, fore- 
MP MNANe Sse see eee 2.75 3. 00 2. 50 WIA acct na Soe OEE 3. 50 4.00 3. 25 
Blacksmither -+-ss-so eee 3.75 4.00 3.50 || Rafting, or boom, man.-.-| 3.25 3. 50 3. 00 


Certain employees who, as a rule, are paid by the month are not 
included in the above list. The monthly salaries of these men are 
about as follows, plus board: 


Morermn nt 232 ur wes = Ligh. SICLER ITD DT Ee Be $125 to $250 

Bookkeeper 2 2226 Sn ee ee ee us eee (5; to 4325 

AREA 2) Cele) fo) ae epee na Deir MARR NE acre ES NR Teas, et I ee (310, S100 

AS) BO) EE) ey ES 6S eae i a i Ml Ne os Ne ne Dat iy 75 to 125 

NOS oT eNO INCE ee et SP Rea yee Maker ee To. tO 7128 

Sealer Sete Peri So Rak CeO eRR EAs 75 to 125 
BOARD. 


Operators in the region feel that a well-fed man gives better service 
and is more likely to be satisfied with his work, so that a well-con- 
ducted boarding department is one of the features of most operations. 
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The quality and variety of the food are of a high order. Fresh meats, 
vegetables in season, and canned fruits and vegetables of a good 
quality are to be found in practically all the camps. Wherever pos- 
sible the men come in to all meals. A lunch in the woods occasions 
much grumbling. 

Boarding departments, as a rule, are self-supporting, the weekly 
charge in 1916 amounting to $5 or more. Cooks are paid from $50 
to $150 per month, depending on the size of the crew. Camps of 60 
men or more usually have an assistant cook, the kitchen help being 
figured on the basis of 1 man in the kitchen for each 30 men in 
the crew. 

CAMPS. 


It is good to be able to record that no greater advance has been 
made in any of the departments of the operation than in the housing 
and care of the workmen, and that the progressive loggers of the 
Pacific Northwest have been leaders in the industry of the whole 
country in providing model camps. 

A few years ago camp buildings were crude erences having few, 
if any, conveniences. Unfortunately, in many camps there is still 
much room for improvement. Fairly satisfactory living quarters, 
however, are the rule, the best camps being well constructed of dressed 
lumber and equipped with individual beds or bunks, private lockers 
for clothing, hot and cold water, steam heat, and like accommodations. 
Furthermore, camps of the latter class have a pleasing appearance, 
due regard being given to the design and arrangement of the build- 
ings and the color of the paint used. Operators as a class do not seem 
to have given sufficient attention-to camp sanitation. 

Three types of camps are used, the portable camp on wheels, the 
portable camp on skids, and the stationary camp. All three prove 
satisfactory, and each is adapted to certain conditions. 

(1) Camp on wheels—Mr. C. 8. Martin, who is employed as a 
logging engineer by one of the largest operators on the Pacific coast | 
and who has had an opportunity to study the different methods of 
housing the men, discusses the modern complete camp on wheels 
as follows: | 

The advantages of camps on wheels are coming to be widely recognized. 
The first cost may be greater, but when one takes into consideration the fol- 
lowing arguments in their favor it will be found that they prove cheaper in 
the long run, giving Bae camps a life of from 10 to 20 years, which is, I believe, 
conservative. 

(a) Insurance—In ease of fire the camps can be moved at a few minutes’ 
notice. 

(b) Depreciation—Ten per cent should cover both depreciation and upkeep, 
a much smaller percentage than had to be charged to the old shack camps, 
which cost nearly as much to tear down and rebuild as to abandon. 
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(c) Wages and time saved in moving—We moved Camp No. 3 this spring; 
yarded 249,000 feet the day before moving, 269,000 feet the day we moved, and 
257,000 feet the day following the move. The move was about 4 miles. The 
men took dinner in the old camp and supper in the new without losing time in 
the yarding. As the camp carries its own 1,000-gallon water tank, it could 
give the men their usual accommodations on a switch or siding if necessary. 
This was a camp of 160 men. I have known of instances where such a move 
would keep most of the crew busy for several days or at least one day. A 
camp of this size costs about $350 per day to operate, so a little time saved 
makes quite a showing. 

(d) Class of men attached to a camp of this sort—A good many men in the 
woods would rather work in a camp where the living and working conditions 
are right than in another camp where the wages may be a little higher but the 
living conditions poor. We do not give the camps all the credit for this by any 
means. A large part of it is due to the foreman and his ability to handle the 
better class of men. The fact remains that in Camp 8 during the time it 
has been operated [1914 and 1915], we have had more “top” men (who were 
foremen and booktenders in normal times) than in any other camp of which I 
have knowledge. And it shows up in the work. Operating in a scattering 
** show,” we got from two to four cars more per day than we had counted on, 
which was due very largely to the class of men we had in our rigging crews. 

(e) Distance from work.—As the camp can be moved more cheaply than a 


more permanently located camp, we can move oftener and keep the men. 


nearer their work. There are often small, more or less isolated pieces of timber 
to be picked up now and then, and a camp on wheels is very handy in such 
instances. 

(f) Cost of clearing site-—Requires a smaller camp ground, and less clearing. 
A space 60 feet wide by 400 feet long will serve for a three-side camp. 

(g) Cost—Such a camp costs from $9,000 to $12,000, depending on the ma- 
terial put into it. In terms of a one-side camp this amounts to from $3,000 to 
$4,000 a side, which is reasonable even when considering the cost of the old- 
time board shack camps. One-side camps on wheels have been built in our 


country at a cost of $4,000 to $7,000, everything except the bunk cars and. 


possibly the blacksmith shop being the same for a small as for a large camp. 


The camp referred to by Mr. Martin as Camp 8 consists of 12 cars 
set in 2 rows, 6 on each side, with a walk between. Movable steps 
connect this walk with the various compartments. The whole camp, 
inside and out, is well lighted with electricity. The cars are set close 
to the railroad track, so that they can be steamed out when the need 
arises, the steam being furnished by a locomotive. 

The cars are mounted on trucks rated at 60,000 pounds capacity 
and having 32-inch journals. The framework on which the floor 
joists rest consists of six 6 by 12 inch longitudinal sills surmounted 
by 10 by 14 inch body bolsters and 10 by 12 inch end sills. These are 
reinforced by six 14-inch truss rods extending the length of the ear. 
All cars but one are 14 feet wide and 60 feet long. The other car, 
the cook house, is 14 feet wide and 36 feet long. The cars are sided 
with 6-inch drop siding and painted yellow with white trimmings. 
The cook house, dining cars, and all cars used as living quarters are 
ceiled on the inside with beaded ceiling, painted and varnished. 


ee 
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Windows and doors are sliding. A cupola roof raised about 3 feet 
above the main roof gives room for ventilating transoms. The main 
roof is shingled, and the cupola roof is covered with corrugated 
roofing. 

The kitchen is modern in every respect. Many hotels ito not tise 
the modern cooking equipment which is to be found in it. It has 
a triple range with hood, two double-deck, zinc-covered serving 
tables on casters, built-in drawers and bins, a raising closet, hot-water 
tank, etc. Coal is used for fuel. 

Tuo of the cars are used for diners, one at each end of the kitchen 
ear. This arrangement simplifies the handling of food. These 
cars have a seating capacity of 175, with sleeping accommodations 
for the cookhouse crew in the end of one. Heavy crockery dishes 
are used because they are easy to clean and have no enameled surface 
to chip off into the food. 

A car stationed immediately opposite the cookhouse and connected 
by means of-a bridge is used for a warehouse and meat shop. This 
arrangement places the supplies needed in the kitchen close at hand. 
On the top of this car is a water tank, which supplies water by a 
gravity system to all parts of the camp. The meat room is in one 
end of the storeroom and just under the water tank. It is zinc lined 
and has sawdust-filled walls. 

Five of the cars are used for sleeping quarters, each being divided 
into three compartments, accommodating 10 men each, or 30 men 
to a car. Each compartment is equipped with five double iron 
bunks with springs and mattresses, a sink with hot and cold water, 
shelves and hooks for clothes, steam heat, electric lights, and in- 


dividual soap dishes. This digs ision of the sleeping cars makes it 


possible for the men to form congenial groups. 

One of the cars is used for a bath, dressing, and drying room. 
The bath room is equipped with six shower baths and a dressing 
room. The operator furnishes the soap. At the other end of the 
car is a drying room for the men’s clothes. Batteries of steam coils 
laid on the floor under racks furnish sufficient steam to dry gar- 
ments thoroughly in one and a half hours. 

A reading and writing room 144 by 22 feet is situated at one end of 
the warehouse, where daily papers, magazines, and writing material 
are kept. 

Another car, besides furnishing sleeping rooms for the office force, 
is used as a general camp office and commissary. A portion of this 
car is used for the company’s civil engineer. The engineer’s room, 


_ which has skylights, is fitted with a drafting table, map racks, an 
-instrument closet, and a double bunk for the engineer and his assist- 


ant. 
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The blacksmith and machine shop is installed in another car. The 
electric light, power, and heating plants are also located in the same 
car. Steam heat is furnished by a 35-horsepower internal-fire-return 
tubular boiler. Electric light is generated with a 44-kilowatt, 200- 
light dynamo. Oil, stored in a 1,000-gallon tank, is used for fuel. 

The toilet is as well built as the rest of the camp, also as well 
lighted. It has screened ventilators and covered seats so arranged 
that they close automatically when not in use. 

The hog pens are situated at the headquarters camp, all the swill 
being hauled from the camp in sanitary covered cans. 

(2) Portable camp on skids—The buildings of a portable camp 
on skids are moved from one location to another on logging cars or 
by means of donkey engines. They must be of a size that can be 
loaded readily on the cars. Strength in construction is an impor- 
tant factor, because of the frequent handling to which they are sub- - 
jected. This type of camp has proved more satisfactory than the 
ordinary permanent camp. With the exception of the initial cost, 
it has no advantage over the camp on wheels, and it has some funda- 
mental disadvantages. 

In the case of one company, the fae quarters are 10 by 14 by 
74 feet, with a 3-foot gable. These cabins are substantially con- 
eeucted. are sided ‘with dressed and matched lumber, and have a 
rubberoid roof. There is a door in front and two sliding windows 
at the rear. For convenience in moving, the cabins are set on run- 
ners. The interior of each is furnished with three single iron bunks, 
a stove, and like accommodations. The approximate cost of each 
cabin was $50. Iron bunks, mattresses, a stove, etc., raise this fig- 
ure to $75. At this rate, the living quarters for 99 men cost $2,475. 
The efficient life of these cabins ranges from 7 to 10 years. Twenty- 
three cabins, all logging tools, equipment, etc., were loaded and 
hauled a distance of 34 miles in 18 hours. Im another case similar 
cabins 14 by 30 feet and accommodating eight men were constructed 
for $100. To furnish one of these cabins with double iron bunks, 
mattresses, a stove, etc., cost about $50. At this rate accommodations 
for 96 men cost $1,800. 

The cost of the dining room and kitchen varies, depending on the 
type and size of building, also on whether it is of permanent or 

take-down construction. One stationary dining room and kitchen, 
large enough for 90 men, cost $900; another, lates enough for 200 
men, cost $1,500. These figures include tables of all kinds, bins, ete. 
The dining room and kitchen equipment—range, cooking utensils, 
dishes, ete.—cost $600. 

(3) Stationary camps—Some of the most ably managed com- 
panies prefer large camps, not constructed to be moved, in which 
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from 150 to 300 men are accommodated, the men being taken to and 
from their work by train when working at a distance. The labor 
policy of the operatér usually has something to do with the type of 
camp adopted. Where the policy is to encourage married men who 
want their families near them large and more permanent camps are 
used. Superintendents who do not permit families in or near the 
camps most often favor portable camps. 

In one operation the permanent camp for single men consists of 
two large. two-story buildings of modern design. One of the build- 
ings is used for a bunk house for 100 men. This is plastered and 
painted and kept clean and sanitary. It is well ventilated, electric 
lighted, and has hot and cold water and a modern sewerage system. 
In each of the rooms there are four single iron beds, four lockers, 
four chairs, a table, and a droplight. The washroom at the rear of 
the building has a concrete floor. It is large enough to accommodate 
10 men at one time. 

The cookhouse, which is on the first floor of the other building, 
consists of a well-equipped kitchen and a large well-lighted dining 
room with a seating capacity of 125. Above the cookhouse is the 
recreation hall, fitted with two pool tables, card tables, reading and 
writing tables, a barber shop, and a bathroom. 

The camp has graded streets, lined with neat cottages. There is a 
church, school, meat market, and some other shops besides the 
company store. 

This is the ideal type of camp, supplying, as it does, pleasing and 
sanitary living quarters and surroundings for both single and mar- 
ried men. Unfortunately there are few camps of this type in the 
region. | ‘ 

Of course it would be impossible to have such a camp in connection 
with all logging operations. In the camp referred to the company 
has a 15-year supply of timber within a 15-minute ride on the log- 
ging road from the camp. The camp runs steadily, only shut- 
ting down for a few days at the Fourth of July and a week or so at 
Christmas. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACTS. 


Until recently the responsibility of compensating injured laborers 
was regulated by employers’ liability laws. These held the employer 
liable for accidents when he did not conform to the law. The em- 
ployers protected their interests through liability insurance com- 
panies. This arrangement proved unsatisfactory. Lawsuits were 
common and proved a cumbersome method for determining whether 
compensation was due an injured workman or his dependents. 
Liability insurance was seemingly too expensive. On the other hand, 
injured workmen expended large sums of money for attorney’s fees. 
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In addition compensation through liability laws tended to create an 
antagonistic feeling between employer and employee. 

About one-half the States have passed workmen’s compensation 
acts which provide for the payment by the State of specified sums to 
workmen for injuries received in the course of their employment, 
without the necessity of expense or delay. Both Washington and 
Oregon have workmen’s compensation acts. In Washington the pro- 
visions of the act are obligatory on both the employer and the em- 
ployee, the employers being required to pay monthly to the State a 
percentage of their pay rolls, the rate varying according to the hazard 
of the various occupations. In Oregon the act is of the presumptive 
elective type. While employers have the right to elect not to become 
subject to the act, they automatically come under its provisions if 
they do not serve written notice of rejection on the State. Employees 
in Oregon are also required to pay 1 cent for each day or part of day . 
employed, the employers being authorized to make the collections. 

In Washington the maximum rates have proved higher than was 
necessary, making it unnecessary for the operators to contribute 
toward the fund each month. The basic and assessed rates for the 
different departments of the logging operation for 1912, 1913, and 
1914 were as follows: 


TABLE 3.—Rates of the Washington workmen's compensation act. 


Assessed rate. 
Average 
net 
P 1912 1913 | 1914 equiva- 
Class of work. pose lent rate 
BEE: for 1912, 
J /1913, and 
Months | * Net Months Net Months Net 1914. 
called.; |, CSUtY9= | catled... }CUULYS 4 caltcd si} SaUeyes : 
* lent rate. * Hlent rate. lent rate.! 
Per ceni. Per cent.| |Per cent. |Per cent. Per cent. 
Railroad construction........ 5 6 2.5 4 1. 67 10 4.16 | 2.78 
Railroad operation....-.....- 5 6 2.5 4 1. 67 10 4.16 2. 78 
Railroad maintenance.....--- 5 6 25 4 1. 67 10 4.16 2.78 
Logging proper.--.-.-:---2.- 2.5 8 J. 67 11 2. 29 8 1. 667 1. 875 


| 


In Oregon the basic rates for the classes of work performed in log- 
ging are: 
Per cent. 
Railroad construction 
Railroad Voperation® = 4220) oP a ee ey era oes et ee ee ee ee 
Railroad’ + maintenance: «2 2s a Se Ty de a Ee ee ee 
ogeing -promers sss ele Fes ee ee eS eS ee a Se es eee 


The Oregon act makes provision for the assessment of lower rates. 
Where the accidents in the case of a given employer during the first 
year he is operating under the act do not require the State to pay 
out an amount in excess of 50 per cent of the employer’s payments 
during that period, the employer’s rate during the second year is 
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reduced by 10 per cent. With a like experience during the second 
year the rate for the following year is reduced by a similar amount. 
This act resembles that of Washington in that employees are exempt 
from assessments whenever the surplus in the fund has assumed 
certain proportions. The act has been in force for such a short 
period that it is not possible to state what it will cost the tele 
on we average. 
TAXATION. 


The general property tax system is in vogue in Oregon and 
Washington, and, with few exceptions, all property, both real and 
personal, is taxed for State and local purposes. The levy varies con- 
siderably by districts in a given year, and in a given district from 
year to year, ranging from 20 to 30 mills in the suburban districts 
where logging operations are located. 

The tax on logging operations, exclusive of their standing timber, 
amounts to from 3 to 5 cents per thousand feet of output. 


SCALING AND GRADING. 


In Oregon and Washington the Scribner and Spaulding log rules 
are in general use, the former being the preferred rule in Wash- 
ington, the latter being almost universally used in Oregon. The 
Scribner rule is used by the Puget Sound Log Scaling and Grading 
Bureau, the Spaulding rule is the standard rule of the Columbia 
River Log Scaling and Grading Bureau. The Forest Service in 
national forest timber sales uses the Scribner Decimal C rule, which 
is a slight modification of the old Scribner rule. 

In Oregon and Washington logs are always measured at the small 
end inside the bark, unless some other arrangement is agreed to by 
both parties to the sale. Logs are usually cut from 2 to 9 inches 
longer than standard lengths of boards, to allow for waste in handling 
and manufacture. This additional length is disregarded in scaling. 

Log rules give the number of board feet in logs which are straight 
and sound. If logs are unsound, or otherwise defective, a certain 
allowance must be made by the scaler and the determination of the 
amount in board feet requires great skill. 


FOREST SERVICE SCALING. 


In a general way, Forest Service scaling practice is the same as 
that of the log scaling and grading bureaus and independent scalers 
of the region. It differs, however, in some particulars, which should 
be thoroughly understood by applicants for national forest timber ; 
for the scale resulting from Forest Service practice, as a rule, is 
larger than that resulting from commercial scaling. 

61361°—Bull. 711—18——2 
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Briefly, scaling, as practiced by the Forest Service, is the measure- 
ment of sound material in the log and relates to quantity rather than 
quality. National forest timber, therefore, is scaled in accordance 
with the defect in the log and not in relation to any particular grade 
of lumber it will produce. On the national forests in Alaska and 
west of the summit of the Cascade Mountains in Oregon and Wash- 
ington, logs up to and including 32 feet in length are scaled as one 
log; lengths from 34 to 64, inclusive, are scaled as two logs’ as 
nearly equal in length as possible in even feet, and increasing the 
diameter of the second log according to the taper of the first. 
Greater lengths than 64 feet are scaled as three logs, making the 
division as nearly equal as possible in even feet. 

Timber sale contracts specify a definite overlength for trimming. 
This allowance is adapted to different logging conditions and to 
large and small timber. Three inches overlength may prove suffi- 
cient in small timber where danger from brooming is slight, while 
9 inches or more may be reasonable in sales of large timber or where 
the danger of brooming in driving or chuting is great. 

All diameters are measured inside the bark at the top end of the 
log, being rounded off to the nearest inch above or below the actual 
diameter. Logs which have a diameter exactly halfway between 
inches are thrown to the next lower inch. If logs are not round, 
they are scaled on the average diameter. Several diameters may be 
measured where necessary to obtain a fair average. 

The Forest Service has formulated a number of rules for making 
discounts for defects, realizing that the effect of rot and other de- 
fects upon logs of different species and in different regions varies 
so greatly that no rule for making deductions can be applied in- 
flexibly, and that the constant exercise of good judgment by scalers, 
based upon an accurate knowledge of local timber secured by seeing 
defective logs opened up under the saw, is essential. 

Every timber-sale contract defines exactly the material to be classed 
as merchantable under its terms. 

The methods of manufacture of particular purchasers are not 
taken into account by scalers. No attempt is made to adjust the 
scale to losses due to poor equipment or inefficient methods, to match 
up gains from exceptionally close utilization, or so modify the scale 
as to eliminate losses resulting from selling the log product on a 
different scale. The function of a Forest Service scaler is to deter- 
mine the amount of sound material in the log as uniformly as pos- 
sible, whatever the mill tally or the selling scale may be. The For- 
est Service gives no assurance or promises on the amount of the over- 
run. Systematic checks on the local scale are made by more experi- 
enced scalers of special competence. In case of a serious complaint 
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the Service makes special check scales by the best men in its or- 
ganization. | | 


- LOG SCALE THE BASIS IN LOGGING COST CALCULATIONS. 


Loggers and lumber manufacturers uniformly think of logging 
costs in connection with the 1,000-foot unit. Loggers invariably 
prorate the logging costs on the basis of the log scale. Lumber 
manufacturers do not adhere to a uniform practice, sometimes pro- 
rating the logging costs on the mill tally, sometimes on both the 
mill tally and log scale. These two standards seldom agree, and 
it is necessary in a given case to know what standard has been used 
if one would avoid confusion. The product of the mill ordinarily 
overruns the log scale from 4 to 30 per cent, depending on the size, 
taper, and soundness of the timber, the thickness of the saws and 
other matters of mill equipment, the exact dimensions to which 
lumber is sawed, the class of material manufactured, and the loss 
in finishing and seasoning. 

In this bulletin logging costs are uniformly based on the 1,000- 
foot log-scale unit unless an exception is noted. Logging-cost state- 
ments are based on the selling scale and not on a camp or Forest 
Service scale. 


COST. 


The bulk of the logs sold in the log markets of the Columbia 
River and Puget Sound regions are scaled by two log scaling and 
grading bureaus, corporations owned by independent loggers. In 
the Grays Harbor and Willapa Harbor regions scaling is done by 
independent scalers and costs about 5 cents per thousand feet. 

Most logging operators who keep detailed cost accounts find it 
necessary to employ a camp scaler. A camp scaler is necessary in 
connection with practically all forms of bonus systems. Some camps 
get along without a camp scaler, keeping track of the output of the 
camp or the several units of production through a log or car count. 
A camp scale is not ordinarily considered as accurate as a selling 
scale. The camp scalers are paid from $75 to $125 per month. 

Scaling in national forest timber sales is done by men regularly 
employed and paid by the Forest Service, which makes it possible 
for purchasers of national forest timber to get along without camp 
-scalers. Purchasers who sell in the log markets, however, have to 
pay for a selling scale, as the Forest Service scale is not accepted by 
lumber manufacturers. 


GRADING RULES. 


As a general thing logs are sold by erades and species, so that it 
is desirable in most cases to sort the logs in rafting, each raft being 
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made up of logs of one grade or species. The grading rules used 
by the Columbia River Log Scaling and Grading Bureau are as 
follows: 

No. 1 logs. 


No. 1 logs shall be 30 inches or over in diameter inside the bark at the small 
end, reasonably straight grained, and not less than 16 feet long, and shall be 
logs which, in the judgment of the scaler, will contain at least 50 per cent of 
their scaled contents in lumber in the grades of No. 1 and 2 clear. 

In a general way a pitch ring is not a serious grade defect in a No. 1 log, pro- 
vided its location and size do not prevent the logs cutting the required amount 
of clears. The same applies to rot. 

Pitch pockets, seams, knots, etc., are defects which impair the grades in pro- 
portion to their effect on the amount of clears the log contains. A No. 1 log 
will admit of a few small knots, but must be surface clear for at least four- 
fifths of its length; a few pitch pockets, as permitted in the grade of clear 
lumber, but no combination of defects which will prevent the required percentage 
of clears. 

No. 2 logs. 


No. 2 logs shall be 16 inches or over in diameter inside the bark at the small 
end, not less than 16 feet long, and having defects which prevent its grading 
No. 1, but which will, in the judgment of the scaler, be suitable for the manu- 
facture of lumber principally in grades of merchantable and better. 


No. 3 logs. 


No. 3 logs shall be 12 inches or over in diameter inside the bark at the small 
end, not less than 16 feet long, having defects which prevent its grading No. 2, 
and, in the judgment of the scaler, be suitable for the manufacture of the in- 
ferior grades of lumber. 

Cull logs. 


Cull logs shall be any logs which do not contain 50 per cent of sound lumber. 
All logs to be sealed by the Spaulding Rule. 


The grading rules used by the Puget Sound Log Scaling and Grad- 
ing Bureau are as follows: 
No. 1 logs. 


- No. 1 logs shall be logs in the lengths of 16 to 32 feet and 30 inches inside the 
bark at the small end, and logs 34 to 40 feet and 28 inches in diameter at the 
small end, and shall be logs that, in the judgment of the scaler, contain at 
least 50 per cent of their scaled contents in lumber in the grades of No. 2 clear 
and better. 

No. 2 logs. 


No. 2 logs shall not be less than 16 feet long and having defects which prevent 
their grading No. 1, but which, in the judgment of the scaler, will be suitable 
for the manufacture of lumber principally in the grades of merchantable and 
better. 

No. 3 logs. 


No. 3 logs shall not be less than 16 feet long and having defects which prevent 
their grading No. 2, but which, in the judgment of the scaler, will be suitable 
for the manufacture of common lumber. 
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Cull logs. 


Cull logs shall be any logs which, in the judgment of the scaler, will not cut 
3834 per cent of sound lumber. 


Rules for the grading of cedar, Douglas fir, spruce, and hemlock 
logs or shingle bolts were put in force in British Columbia not very 
long ago by the Forest Branch. The rules follow: 


GRADING RULES FOR CEDAR LOGS. 


No. 1 logs. 


Logs 12 feet and over in length, 20 inches and over in diameter, that will cut 
out 50 per cent or over of their scaled contents in clear lumber. In cases of 
split timber above diameters will not be considered. 


No. 2 logs. 


Logs 12 feet and over in length, 14 inches and over in diameter, that will cut 
out merchantable or better, but which will not. cut out to grade No. 1. This 
grade will also admit of a good grade of shingle log. ° 

No. 8 logs. 
Rough logs that are only fit for a low grade of shingles, shiplap, or dimension 
timbers. 
Culls. 
Logs lower in grade than No. 8 will be classed culls. 
GRADING RULES FOR DOUGLAS FIR. 
Flooring logs. 

Logs suitable for flooring, reasonably straight, not less than 20 feet long, not 
less than 30 inches in diameter, clear, free from such defects as would impair 
their value for clear lumber. 


Merchantable logs. 


- Logs not less than 14 inches in diameter, sound, reasonably straight, free 
from rotten knots; the grain straight enough to insure strength. 


Rough logs. 


Logs having visible defects such as crooks, bad knots, or defects that would 
impair the value and lower the grade of lumber below merchantable. 


Cull logs. 


Logs which will not produce 50 per cent of their contents in salable lumber 
shall be classed as culls. 
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GRADING RULES FOR SPRUCE, PINE, AND HEMLOCK. 
No. 1 logs. 


Logs 12 feet or over in length, 30 inches in diameter and over, up to 32 feet 
long; 28 inches if over 32 feet long; reasonably straight, ciear, free from such 
defects as would impair their value for clear lumber. 


No. 2 logs. 
Logs not less than 14 inches in diameter, sound, reasonably straight, free from 
rotten knots or bunch knots; the grain straight enough to insure strength. 


No. 3 logs. 


Logs having visible defects such as crooks, bad knots, or other defects that 
would lower the grade below merchantable or No. 2. 


Culls. 


Logs which will not cut 50 per cent of their contents in salable lumber shall 
be classed as Culls. 


GRADING RULES FOR SHINGLE BOLTS. 


Bolts to be measured in the following manner: To be as closely piled as 
possible, 4 feet high, 8 feet long, and the average number of pieces taken in 
the piles; the quantity to be obtained by dividnig the number of pieces by the 
average contained in the piles. If piled loosely, sufficient allowance to be made 
to make up a cord of closely piled bolts. 


No. 1 bolts. 


(a) To be of first-class timber of an average of not more than 80 bolts to the 
cord, 52 to 54 inches in length, straight, well made, hearted, and barked. 

(b) Seventy per cent of the bolts to be clear; balance to allow of two small 
knots in each bolt, 1 inch in diameter. 

(c) To be free from rot, shakes, and knot holes and other defects. 


No. 2 bolts. 


(a) To be well made, hearted, and barked, and of an average of not more 
than 36 bolts to the cord, 52 to 54 inches in length. 
(0) To be free from rot, shakes, and worm holes. 


No. 8 bolts. 


(a) To be hearted and barked, not more than 40 bolts to the cord, 52 to 54 
inches in length. 

(0) Twenty-five per cent to be clear; balance to allow any bolt which has 
two cuts, with one knot 2 inches in diameter in each cut. 

(ce) To be free from rot, shakes, and worm holes; any bolts not up to stand- 
ard of the grades to be considered culls. 
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PLANS. 


The planning of the operation has received more attention in the 
Douglas fir region than elsewhere, largely because of the character 
of the country and the logging methods. Some operators, however, 
still cling to old methods. 

All operations in the region are cruised, and usually some form of 
report is made and a map of some character submitted. The reports 
are usually conservative, and in many cases the maps are little more 
than sketches showing the more striking features of the area. Many 
operators have found it desirable to check their cruises and prepare 
topographic maps, on which are shown the following: The holdings 
of the company; the distribution of the stand by species, quality, and 
quantity; the location of streams, ridges, roads, trails, and tentative 
camp sites; the location of main logging railroads; and the division 
of the area into logging units. As to the question of accuracy, oper- 
ators are governed by the character of their country and the uses to 
which the map is to be put. Where the map is to be used for the loca- 
tion of railroads and the estimation of logging costs, the field work is 
done intensively. The practice is still followed, however, by some 
operators of allowing certain woods employees to carry very valuable 
information regarding the timberlands in their heads, instead of hav- 
ing it on paper in the office. 

RECORDS. 


Operators as a class have not regarded the preparation of records 
as of much value, except in the case of operating costs. There are few 
operators who keep carefully written records of the achievements of 
past years and study them to weed out weak points in their manage- 
ment and methods. The most that is done is to ponder over the gen- 
eral experience of the past and, in a rather unsystematic manner, 
- attempt to increase the efficiency of the work. This is remarkable in 
view of the fact that the managers in many cases are stockholders, 
and that cost figures, in connection with written records, provide the 
only sound basis on which new methods and principles may be 
founded. It should be understood that all operators do not neglect 
this means of improving their methods. Some are following modern 
business methods in this respect and to their advantage. 


ACCOUNTS. 


At present (1916) there are differences in the accounting methods 
of loggers because of the peculiarities of individual operations and be- 
cause of a lack of understanding of the principles underlying proper 
accounting. Differences in logging methods, in the items which enter 
into the cost-keeping statements, in the methods of handling deprecia- 
tion and the like, make it impossible for operators, even in the same 
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region, to discuss intelligently their costs of production, especially the 
details. As a result, a feeling has arisen within and without the 
industry that a profitable field of endeavor would be the investigation 
of the basic principles which underlie costs and cost keeping and the 
preparation of a uniform cost sheet. Few question that a standard- 
ized cost-keeping system is practicable and would be of lasting value 


to the logging industry. 
DEPRECIATION. 


Until recently many operators followed the unwise and danger- 
ous practice of taking no account of depreciation. The method of 
handling this account is optional with the operators, no provision 
for depreciation being prescribed by law; but the passage of the 
Federal income tax law has made it desirabie for all operators to 
write off on their books a certain amount. | 

Depreciation is the shrinkage in value of an asset that results 
from its use. Lessening of the value of assets may be due to ordinary 
wear and tear, to physical deterioration, to inadequacy for the cur- 
rent needs of an operation, or to the exhaustion of available timber. 
The amount of such deterioration is charged against the operating 
profits, and so can be considered as an amount paid out of the pro- 
ceeds of the business. The best concrete illustration is a sinking 
fund withdrawn from the proceeds of the business at regular inter- 
vals, deposited in a special account, and used to pay off bonds as they 
become due. In National Forest stumpage appraisals depreciation 
is reckoned as if charged off and withdrawn from the business at the 
end of the year. It is a sum, prorated over every thousand feet of 
timber cut, which in the course of the operation pays back the re- 
duction in value of the fixed investments. 

The rate of depreciation varies widely with the nature of the 


investment. Improvements are stationary, and so can be used only 


where they are built. They include all buildings, wagon and pole 
roads, railroad grades, bridges, splash dams, etc. The rate of de- 
preciation on each improvement depends primarily upon the amount 
of timber which it can properly be used to log. When all of the 
tributary timber is removed, the improvements have no residual 
value. Improvements located with reference to large supplies of 
timber, like logging railroads, may have a very long life. Their 
rate of depreciation is correspondingly low. . Equipment can be 
moved from place to place; so its depreciation depends primarily 
upon wear and tear, or the length of the ordinary working life. It 
includes tools, steam logging machinery, cables, railroad steel, rolling 
stock, etc. The working life given to different equipment in this 
publication is intended to represent current industrial experience in 
the region. 


ee. Qld 
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In times past some logging operators wrote off an arbitrary 
amount for depreciation. This was done to equalize profits, a large 
amount being charged off at the end of a prosperous year. Most 
operators charge off annually a certain percentage of the original 
cost, the amount being determined from an estimate of the life of 
the equipment. For example, a logging engine with an estimated 
life of eight years and no value at the end of that time is reckoned 
as depreciating 122 per cent of its first cost each year. This method 
is used in making national forest timber appraisals. 


AVERAGE TOTAL LOGGING COSTS. 


The cost of logging in the region varies greatly; in 1913 it ranged 

from $4 to $7.50 per thousand feet. An average logging cost figure 
for a large region is rather indeterminate. In a given case the cost 
of logging may be lowest the first year or as soon as the business 
- hits its stride, and increase gradually from year to year, the books 
“showing the highest cost the last year, when the operator is clean- 
ing up. This is due for the most part to the way the area is opened 
up, the operator pursuing the logical method of logging first the 
more accessible areas, which, as a rule, constitute the best logging 
chances. Methods of accounting can be devised which will tend 
to equalize the annual profits; but they can not change the fixed con- 
ditions which cause the actual cost of logging to be lower during 
the early life of the operation. The conclusion to be drawn is that 
an operator does not know what his average logging cost is until 
the last log has been hauled. Such being the case in a given opera- 
tion, any statement purporting to represent the average logging cost 
for a region, even though it is based on sufficient accurate data 
and correct mathematical PEG OLE, is nothing more than a close 
approximation. 

Table 4 gives the average cost per thousand feet log scale for 
delivering logs from the tree to the cargo mills of Puget Sound, 
the Columbia River, Grays Harbor, and Willapa Harbor in 1913. 
The average cost for the Puget Sound region is based on the output 
of 20 large camps, or about 900,000,000 feet, this output representing 
75 per cent of the total output of the camps that dump into the 
Sound. The average cost for the Columbia River region is based 
on an output of 10 large camps, or about 385,000,000 feet. In the 
case of Gray’s Harbor and Willapa Harbor regions the average cost 
is based on a smaller output, which makes the chance for error 
greater. 

While it is reasonable to suppose that the average cost of re 
in these four regions is approximately the same, too much stress 
should not be laid on the fact that this statement shows such to be 
the case. These costs are based on the selling log scale, and lack of 
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standardization in scaling methods would indicate that this unit 
of measure varies somewhat by regions. Furthermore, the outputs 
on which these figures are based, with the exception of the Puget 
Sound region, are not large enough to give nicely accurate results. 
This is particularly true of the Grays Harbor and Willapa Harbor 
regions. | 

The statement does not include the cost of stumpage, interest of 
any kind, discounts on logs sold, or taxes on the standing timber. 
It includes only the cost of transforming and sorting the logs and 
taking them to the point at which they are manufactured into lumber. 
The manufacturers, as a rule, pay the cost of towing in the Puget 
Sound and Columbia River regions; in the Grays Harbor and Wil- 
lapa Harbor regions the logger usually pays it. 

The classification of costs given in the statement is not ideal. It 
is in fact an expedient. Operators use different classifications. In 
collecting the data the classifications of operators were followed, 
and later the classified costs were distributed in the best possible 
manner. 

Tasie’ 4.—Average cost per thousand feet in 1913 for delivering logs from the 


tree to the cargo mills of the Puget Sound, Columbia River, Grays Harbor, and 
Willapa Bay regions. 


Region. 
Item. j 
Puget |Columbia} Grays | Willapa 
Sound. | River. | Harbor. | Harbor. 
dopheltingandsbuckine: (abOn)seee cass ee oe eee eee $0. 683 $0. 70 $0. 62 $0. 62 
25 00dS tocar (labor) see. fe lyon ee ene ess) ee ne 1. 259 1.31 1.81 1.81 
3. Railroad (spur) and pole road construction (labor)......... . 086 - 46 . 50 . 64 
4s DraimerewsiGla bor) stone. pees ees). bee eee oe he . 206 24 14 . 09 
5. Dumping and rafting (includes contract work) (labor). ... - cout -16 . 24 . 20 
6. Supplies and maintenance (labor and material) of railroad, 
LLIN Pa CUDOOM tics eee eee ee eee eee cine -177 .20 14 = . 06 
7. Supplies and maintenance (labor and material) of equip- 
Ment seOOIS sDUNGINESHeLCee errr EEE eee ee Gea Sate eeer eae . 307 45 any, .32 
8. Fuel for locomotives, logging engines, shops, etc..--........ . 239 Zo -16 .14 
OUSWHLE RODE evans ore te ae Sorc eee Ean he ae opel minha eet - 137 215 .19 . 20 
105 Depreciation; equipments! <2 ke eee aos. wk See ee . 24 - 28 .30 - 30 
11. Depreciation, main line railroad grade, boom, and buildings. . 066 ald .07 . 06 
ES Gambino et ee ie ep cere pe Spe emp otk yeaa pl ee ek . 049 .05 -05 .05 
See burn OfDOOMEStICKSH = mee eee oe ee een eerie . 046 AU ee soe Ee eee Ge 
ARO PT ei Ct, Sects te om Se ond eee oe a a hn ae aa eee ae ne . 882 . 43 . 59 a5 
Lospoalariesand COMMISSIONS ssa. oe ee ee eee eee . 139 14 15 15 
AGED AK CS i toa nde rae eee ence te to ce aut a EBAY: PRE. - 029 05 035 . 035 
AMUN GUSETIAINSUTANCO ME roecre natn) cee ere Neen ayer . 096 ell . 08 
AS SSSUndrygOxPeNSesie ae ee sy yee are ce ea Se eee . 076 -05 10 .10 
SL ONSD) Pi VATE She cere ee eee eee a pene ero ee rca Pre tS ce ne Us |DOs < IRE | See 14 -10 
5. 428 5. 30 5. 635 5. 705 
OOeeT our tie 4. ae CRN LK hl then Pee ne CI SER (35. -| . 50 12 . 080 
T Gta lores ts ears Lee sat a ee Re ee 5. 778 | 5. 80 | See 5. 785 


Item 2 includes the labor cost of yarding, swinging, roading, landing construction, and loading. The 
average cost of this work in any one of the four regions is higher than its average cost in camps that yard 
the logs direct to the track. The higher cost in the Grays Harbor and Willapa Harbor regions is due to 
the fact that a larger percentage of the timber is roaded relatively long distances to the railroads and 
drivable streams. 

Item 3 includes the labor cost of spur railroad and pole road construction. Practically no pole roads 
are used in the Puget Sound and Columbia River regions, while in the Grays Harbor and Willapa Harbor 
regions they are necessary in many cases. The figures indicate that the cost per thousand feet for pole 
road construction may run as high as for railroad construction. 
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Item 4 includes the labor cost of train crews. Common carrier railroads are used more in the Puget 
Sound region than in the Columbia River region, which explains the lower cost in the former case. The 
loggers in the Grays Harbor and Willapa Harbor regions do not use the railroad so extensively as the 
loggers in the Puget Sound and Columbia River regions, the two former relying more on roading and river 
driving, which explains the lower cost ‘ 

_ Item 5 is an average of the labor cost at those camps which do this work by day labor, also those that 
doit by contract; the contract rates in some cases only include labor, in others the total cost of the work. 
The cost in the Puget Sound, Grays Harbor, and Willapa Harbor regions includes more contract work 
than in the Columbia River region, which explains the lower cost in the latter case. 

Item 6 includes the cost of supplies and maintenance (labor and material) of the railroad, dump, and 
boom. The cost is highest in the Columbia River region. This is because railroads owned by operators 
are longer in this region than in the other three. Also less contract dumping, sorting, and rafting is done. 
there. The next higher cost is found in the Puget Sound region. This is largely because the loggers 
operate railroads much more extensively in this region than in the Grays Harbor and Willapa Harbor 
regions. 

ers 7, 8, 9, and 14. Reasons for seeming discrepancies are brought out in the notes on items 2, 3, 4, 
5, and 6. 

"Item 15 includes the salaries of superintendents or managers, bookkeepers, etc., at the main Office, 
which is detached from the woods; also fixed sums paid to individuals or companies for selling the logs. 
The cost of camp foremen, bookkeepers, timekeepers, scalers, etc., is prorated against the major steps in 
the logging operation proper. 


The camps of the Puget Sound and Columbia River regions group 
by total logging costs as follows: 


PUGET SOUND REGION. 


Total yearly 

output of 

Cost per thousand feet.! a wp ea camps in- 

DS: cluded in 

statement. 

Fect. 
SAO CORSA TSO let seperate ie rc atest a ares chorea eicya valerate nese aiayaleial s Meyarevaic i siale cialis Seine a(steaye 4 177, 000, 000 
$4: 51st O$5:00eyscrecs a esrewirss ios eS a crete eee ee Sew ee tee eee ees 2 100, 000, 000 
SS! OM TOS OVOO year ee rasan Sioa oe eae ere ee uefa aie eee ee oe Sige Diets Slee wie 5 220, 000, 000 
So" SUC OG Ge OO pete een ee eacesicie apne perer raphe sia es Seals cp tareinpnym etnies. Wars eres cielare creo cfelnr acti tydrey 3 180, 000, 000 
$6.01 to $7.00.-...---..- SO DS SAR AR OOH OS TOC C EN ATES 5 Se aS Gans e SEH DMO Re Ae Tner 3 135, 000, 000 
cSPA UT ra) t 37a OA Bias 2 18 i ashes Se ae A Sa ee ee Spe ee ee ee ina 3 84, 000, 000 
TOCAlReEey eta taay Maree eh Sebrs a Wn REECE go) Cee RS A 2 Aes 20 | 896,000, 000 
1 Does not include towing. 
COLUMBIA RIVER REGION. 
Feet. 

SEOO EC OLS A DOR oper eats ts res RAN IAs jn elevs 1S nfo ai SO nsainide artiatelg anita Risietoia Netsies ~ 2 90, 000, 000 
GAP SUCO RSD OOK: cere ctenn ioeio ie siciaie ee icisieineie acai aia Baa) at Ri ey eres er ae 2 80, 000, 000 
$5 OLCOS OL O0 yee Pe tee tae oe Sans Sane MIRE ces tao EN, canines 3 80, 000, 000 
Sora 1GCOSG OO eisec ee ccceciet Seeks cn oS ae ccc se eee eee boas hale Seo Se salable 1 55, 000, 000 
SOVOUCOS TE OO cyano iy ook Se tees BE Ee oie a rate belclatale, sralatcta orate Biokale cicalchetelaaveltaw ace 2 80, 000, 000 
Morale atte eek ies Met a ten asia ks 10 | 385,000, 000 


The average cost of logging in connection with 19 inland mills in 
Oregon and Washington, as worked out by Mr. Austin Cary?* on the 
basis of the lumber produced and sold, amounted to $4.42 per thou- 
sand feet. The yearly output of the operations included in this state- 
ment ranged from seven to thirty-seven million feet. The difference 
between this average cost and the costs given in Table 4 can largely 
be explained on the ground that they are based on different units of 
measure; also by the fact that the average railroad haul is not so 
long in the case of the inland mills as of the cargo mills. 


1 Logging engineer, Forest Service. 
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FIXED INVESTMENT. 

The capital required for equipment and improvements varies 
greatly, depending for the most part on the output of the camp and 
the length of the railroad haul. In the case of going concerns, it 
depends on the age of the operation or the amount that has been 
written off for depreciation. For example, in the case of the 20 Puget 
Sound camps which have been referred to—camps of varying ages— 
the fixed investment at each camp ranged from $50,000 to $750,000; 
in the 10 Columbia River camps, from $75,000 to $750,000. 

The following tabulation shows the approximate amounts invested 
for equipment and improvements in the 20 Puget Sound camps, to- 
gether with their approximate daily output: 


Number Approximate 


Fixed investment for camps. of camps. eRe 
Thousand 
eet. 

$50: 000:tO; S100 000RSO ae oe toes ste tes cannes nose Set Oe bee Se aeee Sonera 4 80 to 200 
STOO O01ETO. $150 OOO Ele oo SNe ele ae Sars cat he cae hee esta esl aa ee 8 150 to 350 
SLSOLOO TL OS 200 OOO ere es Bete ag aye a ark eee eee cee epee ee 3 200 to 250 
$200:001°t0'S$300:000 Seas eee sare Soccer asian rae ence ne ae eee eae 2 200 to 250 
$300;001:60:$400; 000s ecucse caso eee eee el re eee 1 ; 500 
$400 OOO OTS SOD OOO ease eee cya rs are Say ree enna ag Oe 1 150 
SZO00OT EO SSOO000 ee aoe aa ae eee es cise Seine eects aera eee eee 1 300 


LOG PRICES. 

From the log prices, shown in Table 5, which gives the prevailing 
prices paid for different grades of Douglas fir logs (the bulk of the 
output) for each month from January, 1909, to September, 1916, it is 
apparent that the prices fluctuate considerably, but that the spread 
between No. 1, No. 2, and No. 3 grades is practically uniform. The 
normal prices are $6, $9, and $12, and only when lumber prices are 
good do the log prices advance to $7, $10, and $13. The prices shown 
in the table are based on log scale and are considerably higher than 
the net cost per thousand feet of lumber produced, because of the 
surplus or overrun of the lumber tally over the log scale. In accord- 
ance with the usual practice of the region, the buyer may, at his 
option, take a 2 per cent discount by paying cash. 

The prices of cedar, spruce, and hemlock logs are less susceptible 
of discussion; because, for the most part, they are not based to any 
extent on standard grades. The following. log prices, taken from a 
trade journal, of March, 1917, will illustrate this and will give a 
general idea of log values: | 

The stock of logs in the Columbia River district is not very heavy at this 
time, but ample for all demands. Present prices are: Yellow fir (large, old- 
growth Douglas fir), $6, $9, $12, with some sales at $5, $8, $11; camp-run, 
red fir (relatively small Douglas fir), $8.50; hemlock, $7; spruce, $12; cedar, $11. 

There is a normal supply of logs on Puget Scund. Prices for fir on grade, 
are $7, $10, and $18, respectively, with hemlock in demand at $7. Cedar is in 
good demand and is bringing from $10.50 to $12, according to quality. No 
spruce is being offered. 
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There is no surplus of logs on Grays Harbor. 
$12; hemlock, $6 to $7; spruce, $7 to $20. 


Log prices in British Columbia are firm, with the supply very light. 
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Prices on fir are $6, $9, and 


Fir is 


selling at $7, $10, and $18; hemlock, $7.50; cedar, $11.50 to $13; and spruce 
around $12. 


TABLE 5.—Prices of Douglas fir logs per thousand feet, by regions, 1909-1916. 
No. 1 LOGS. 


Jan. | Feb. | Mar. 


Apr. 


May. | June. 


| a | 


1911 


1912 


1913 


1914 


1915 


1916 


Year. 


1909 


1910 


1911 


1912 


1913 


1914 


1915 


1916 


Puget Sound 
Grays Harbor 
Columbia River..-- 


Puget Sound..-.....|. 
Grays Harbor 
Columbia River ...- 


Puget Sound 
Grays Harbor..-..... 
Columbia River...- 


Puget Sound 
Grays Harbor 
Columbia River..-. 


Puget Sound........ 
Grays Harbor 
Columbia River.... 


Puget Sound....... 
Grays Harbor 
Columbia River .... 
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Grays Harbor 
Columbia River.... 


Puget Sound 
Grays Harbor....-... 
Columbia River -.-- 


Region. 


Puget Sound....... 
Grays Harbor 
Columbia River .-... 


Puget Sound....... 
Grays Harbor 
Columbia River-.... 


Puget Sound....... 
Grays Harbor 
Columbia River ---- 


Puget Sound ....... 
Grays Harbor 
Columbia River -..- 


Puget Sound....... 
Grays Harbor 
Columbia River -..- 


Puget Sound....... 
Grays Harbor 
Columbia River ---- 


Puget Sound....... 
Grays Harbor 


‘Columbia River. .-.. 


Puget Sound 
Grays Harbor 
Columbia River ..-- 


12. 50 
12. 50 


12.00 
12.00 
12.00 


12.00 
12. 50 


12.00 
12. 00 
12.00 


12.00 
12.00 
13. 00 


11.00 
11.00 
12.00 


13.00 
13.00 
13. 00 


12.00 
12.00 
12.00 


11. 00 
11.00 
11. 00 


12.00 
12. 00 
13. 00 
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11.00 
11.00 
12. 00 


13. 50 
13. 50 
13. 50 


12.00 
12.00 
12.00 


11.00 
11.00 
11. 50 


13.00} 13.00 
13.00) 12. 00 
12. ea ee aad cise lis houlenol oe] Onika are 13. 00 
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13. 00 
13.00 
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12.00 
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11.00 
11.00 
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13. 50 
13. 50 
13. 50 
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12.00 
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11.00 
11.00 
11. 50 


$13. oo!gi2. 00)$12. 00)$12. 00/$12. 00/$12. 00 


00} 12.00 
12.00 


13.00 
13.00 
13. 00 


12.00 
12.00 
12.00 


11.00 
11.00 
12.00 


14. 00 
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12.00 


13. 00 
13. 00 
13. 00 
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12.00 
12. 00 


12.00 
12.00 
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14.00 
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12.00 
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11.00 
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$9. 00) $9. 00 
8.00) 9.00 
8.00} 9.00 

10. 00) 10. 00 

10. 00} 10. 00 

10. 00) 10. 00 
9.00; 9.00 
9.00} 9.00 
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TABLE 5.—Prices of Douglas fir logs per thousand feet, by regions, 1909-1916— 
Continued. 
No. 3 LOGS. 
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1916 | Puget Sound....... 
Grays Harbor...... 
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FELLING AND BUCKING. 
ORGANIZATION OF CREWS. 


Laying aside the question of direct supervision, undercutting, 
felling, and bucking are sometimes performed by three crews. An 
undercutter, or notcher, selects the trees to be felled, determines the 
direction they are to be thrown, and makes the undercut. Two 
fallers, sawing together as a second crew, then finish the second step 
in felling. The undercutter, or head bucker, next marks off the log 
lengths for the guidance of the buckers, who work singly with cross- 
cut saws and cut the bole into lengths. As a rule, however, only two 
crews are used, the undercutting being done by the fallers. This is 
considered the best method. 

In most of the large and better managed camps, a head bucker, 
working under the camp foreman, directs the work of felling and 
bucking, and marks off the log lengths. Occasionally in large timber 
and badly broken ground, the head bucker has an assistant to help 
mark off the log lengths, the resultant timber economies justifying 
the additional labor cost. In a few camps having a resident superin- 
tendent, the head bucker works under the superintendent rather than 
under the camp foreman, and only directs the work of the felling 
and bucking department, the marking of the log lengths being done 
by the buckers. A head bucker of the first class seldom has authority 
to hire his assistants, while one of the second generally has authority 
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both to hire and to discharge. There are a number of rather large 
and efficiently managed camps in which the camp foreman has direct 
charge of the felling and bucking, the activity of the man, or the 
character of the logging operation as a whole, making it possible 
for him to keep a close check on the felling and bucking work, make 
assignments, specify the log lengths, and see that waste does not 
occur. 

The head fallers and, generally, each bucker are held responsible 
to the head bucker or camp foreman for the quantity and quality of 
the work done. In a few cases, however, the buckers work in crews of 
three or four, and one of their number, besides doing the regular work 
of a bucker, acts as a strawboss, marks off the log lengths, and reports 
at stated periods the number of logs of different lengths cut. If the 
fallers and buckers are working under a bonus system, or if the 
management is keeping a close check on the amount of work done by 
each worker, a competent scaler is necessary. 


METHODS. 


THE DIRECTION OF FALL. 


The first step in the felling of a tree is the selection-of the direc- 
tion in which it is to be thrown. This is governed by a number of 
factors, of which the following are the most important: 

(1) The lean of the tree. By the use of wedges, a tree standing 
perpendicularly may be sawed to fall in any direction. A heavily 
leaning tree may be thrown by the same 
means in any one of three directions, 
namely, as it leans, or to either side. If 
the lean is not too great, the tree may be 
thrown in any one of four directions. Fic, 1.—Falling wedge. 
However, with present standard equip- 
ment, chad is, with the falling wedge (fig. Deep ts costs too much to 
fell trees with other than a slight lean in a direction opposite to the 
lean, except to prevent excessive breakage and to avoid done damage 
to improvements, equipment, etc. 

(2) The simplification of the first step in transportation. Timber 
cut for power yarding as a general thing should be thrown away 
from or toward the direction of haul, so that it can be moved with 
the least trouble, especially where the logs are cut into long lengths. 
Where short logs are cut, this is not essential. 

(8) The protection of workers and timber. Trees which are felled 
up steep slopes are less likely to break because the distance of fall 
is less. As a rule, however, this method is not used, because it is 
costly and dangerous. On such ground the trees are thrown down 
or along the side of the hill. On slopes where the timber will lie 
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where felled, it is felled upgrade and, as in the case of _ 
level ground, into the green timber as far as practical. 
The aim at all times is to select a spot, or bed, where 
the bole of the tree will not be broken by the fall and 
will do no damage to other timber. It is occasionally 
necessary to make a bed for the large trees by swamp- 
ing and leveling the ground, or by felling small, inferior 
species. 

(4) The simplification of the work of cutting the 
trees into logs. 

(5) The avoidance of lodging one tree in another. 


THE UNDERCUT. 


A wedge-shaped notch, or undercut, with a horizontal 
base in most cases, is cut in the trunk of the tree in the 


< direction of fall, to guide the tree and to prevent the 


bole from splitting before it is completely severed from 
the stump. The depth of the undercut varies with the 
size and lean of the tree and the direction it is to be 
thrown, ranging from one-fifth to one-fourth of the 
diameter. It is deeper proportionately in small than in 
large timber. The undercut in trees that lean heavily 
in the felling direction is made deeper than usual in 
order to insure a clean break. For example, the under- 
cut of a perpendicular tree 60 inches in diameter is 
about 15 inches deep; of a tree of the same size leaning 
5 feet, about 24 inches deep; leaning 10 feet, about 30 
inches deep. In trees that lean away from the felling 
direction and require heavy wedging, a smaller under- 
cut is made in order to increase the power of the 
wedges. Under the latter condition the undercut may 
not be made until the felling cut is well in and the 
wedges started. The undercut is placed from 2 to 4 
inches below the point at which the felling cut is to be 
started on the opposite side of the tree. The horizontal 
cut in most cases is made with a falling saw (fig. 2), 
the undercut being completed with a falling ax (fig. 3). 
In relatively small timber both faces of the undercut 
may be made with an.ax. Not infrequently the height 
of the stumps cut makes the use of springboards (fig. 4), 
or some sort of scaffold, necessary when undercutting. 
Then, too, the fallers prefer to stand on springboards. 
even when the size of the roots does not make such a 
contrivance necessary. The ground around trees in the 
woods is more or less soft and does not give a firm foot- 


vig, 2 wall: hold. If the ground is sloping, the tendency is for the 
saw. 
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feet of the fallers to slip downhill. The springboard, together with 
calked shoes, prevents this. Furthermore, there is a certain spring 
in the boards when the fallers are working that makes it easier for 
them to pull the saw. 


THE FELLING CUT. 


The undercut completed, the next step is the making of the felling 
cut. This is done with a falling saw. Prior to about 1880 the 
felling cut was made with an ax but not so satisfactory. Wedges 
can not be used when felling with an ax, so 
that it is dificult to throw a tree in any 
direction except that in which it leans. 
Furthermore, the output of a set of fallers 
is considerably less when working only 
with an ax than when working with saw 
and ax. Then, too, the loss of wood is larger when the ax is used 
exclusively. . | 

The felling cut is started slightly above and opposite the under- 
cut. When the saw has buried itself in the wood, steel wedges and 
plates are driven in behind it to prevent binding. In small, second- 
erowth timber, the fallers may saw in a direction parallel to the 
undercut. As a rule, however, they change the direction of the cut 
so as to be continually sawing across a corner. If a tree leans heavily 
in the direction it is to be thrown, a different method is used. Such 


Fig. 4.—Spring or chopping board. 


a tree will naturally break off while there is still considerable wood 
holding it to the stump; and, if any of this wood is on the outside 
of the tree, there is a likelihood of its splitting up the side of the 
butt log. To prevent this, the fallers make side cuts, so that there 
is nothing to break when the tree falls except the wood on the 
inside of the stump. Much the same method is used with a tree 
that is rotten about the heart. 
When it is desired to draw a tree slightly to one side of the direc- 
tion in which it leans, the greatest thickness of wood between the 
felling cut and undercut is left on the side toward which it is desired 
to draw the tree. Wedges are also employed with this latter method. 
61361°—Bull. 711—18——3 
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ing saw. 


5.—Buck- 


Here, as in the case of undercutting, springboards are 
generally used. 


BUCKING, 


In bucking, the men work singly with bucking saws 
(fig. 5), the size of the trees and the way they he mak- 


‘ing this, as a rule, the cheapest and most practical 


method. This crew cuts no limbs from the trees other 
than those that hinder the work of bucking. The 
limbing is left to a man called a swamper, knotter, or 
limber, who works with the initial transportation or 
yarding crew. A swamping ax (fig. 6) is used for this 


. purpose. 


In this region, where the timber is large and the 
ground steep and badly broken, bucking is difficult and 
dangerous work, requiring a high degree of skill. 

The buckers are usually confronted with one of 
four situations, depending on the position of the felled 
tree: 

(1) When the bole is lying flat on the ground, ane 
bucker’s work is simple, for after removing the bark, 
earth, etc., from the line of cut, he can easily saw 
through from the upper side, or if need be, from the 
lower. Before the saw begins to bind, bucking wedges 
(fig. 7) are driven into the kerf. 

(2) When the bole is supported at both ends, the cut 
is started on the upper side and continued for about 
one-third of the distance through the log, or as far as 
the bind will permit. A cut is then started on the 
under side and continued until the log is severed. The 
bole, as a rule, is supported by heavy props placed 
under one or both sides of the cut. If the tree is not 
hung badly, the cut may be made from the upper side 
by using side wedges; that is, ordinary wedges driven 
in with the grain across the cut to prevent the mee from 


. rolling, binding, slabbing, or splitting. 


(3) When the tree is supported at one end, care must 
be exercised to avoid splitting slabs from the under 
side. This is avoided by sawing on the under side of 
the bole until the saw starts to bind. In addition, the 
log, as a rule, has its free end supported by a heavy 
prop. The cut is continued, on the upper side, until 
the log breaks off from its own weight. 

(4) When the bole is sprung between stumps, or 
side bound, it will spring back when sawed; and the 
general practice is to chop a deep kerf on the concave 
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side and then to saw on a slant, taking as much wood as possible on 
the convex side. 


STUMP HEIGHTS. 


Frazier Curtis, writing on stump heights in 1900, implies that 
the height of stumps in this region at that time ranged from 3 to 


Hie. 6.—Swamping ax. Fie. 7.—Bucking es 


5 feet, but that in times past it was customary to cut much higher 
stumps, some of them running as high as 20 feet. He speaks of one 
160-acre tract where 2,000,000 feet of sound material had been left 
in high stumps. 

The practice at the present time is to reduce the height of stumps 
to the lowest point practicable. The fact that most companies 
practice long butting rather than cut high stumps in ques- 
tionable timber, which means an extra cut, indicates that they prefer 
to err on the side of labor rather than wood waste. Not all com- 
panies are so careful, since operations can be found where the 
stumps are higher than strict economy seems to require. 

As to the average height of the stumps cut in this region, it is 
difficult to generalize. Taking it straight through, they probably 
range between 8 and 5 feet. Small, second-growth Douglas fir 
stumps are cut as low as 2 feet. Old hemlock stumps are frequently 
cut at seemingly wasteful heights, especially when the company does 
not follow the practice of long butting. It is not unusual to see 
old-growth cedar cut higher than 5 feet from the ground. 

The stump heights on timber sales in the national forests of the 
region are a little lower than those in private cuttings of a like 
character. The clause relating to stump heights in a contract deal- 
ing with a recent sale of a body of timber in the See National 
Forest reads: | 

Stumps will be cut so as to cause the least possible waste, and not higher 
than 24 inches on the side adjacent to the highest ground, except in unusual 
cases, when, in the discretion of the forest officer in charge, this height is not 
considered practical. . 

LOG LENGTHS. 


Douglas fir i is well adapted to the manufacture of long timbers, 
and supplies a large share of the demand for such material. This 
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has resulted in a type of mill designed to handle long logs economi- 
cally. The methods of logging make it possible to handle relatively 
long logs more cheaply than short lengths, where the volume of such 
ons does not tax the equipment. The general tendency is to increase 
the length of the logs cut. 

Logs, like lumber, are cut into even lengths, ranging from 16 to 
60 feet and Euan longer. The customary lengths range from 
24 to 40 feet. Laying aside the factors of volume, grade, and utiliza- — 
tion—woods and mill—logs asa rule should be cut about 40 feet 
in length, which is probably the most economical length to log and 
~ manutacture. Not infrequently the economical handling of timber 
of large diameter makes it necessary to cut some logs 24 feet in 
length. In cutting timber so that logs of the highest grade will - 
result or so that the logs will contain the minimum amount of defec- 
tive or broken material, it is necessary to vary the lengths, some of 
them running as short as 16 feet. On the other hand, logs up to 
90 feet or more in length may be utilized in the shure tasaae of long 
timbers. 

_ Logs longer than 40 feet bring special prices in the log market, 
because timber adapted for long logs of a certain grade is relatively 
less plentiful, and the seller may sacrific grade and scale in addi- 
tion in some cases to the extra expense of logging them. One manu- 
facturer on the Columbia River, when paying $9 per 1,000 feet 
for No. 2 Douglas fir logs of the usual lengths, paid the following 
prices per 1,000 feet by lengths for No. 2 Douglas fir logs 26 inches 
in diameter: Fifty to sixty feet, $11; 62 to 70 feet, $13; 72 to 80 feet, 
$15; 82 to 90 feet, $17. 

It has been pointed out that it sometimes costs more to log long 
logs. For example, in one case a logging contractor was recelving in 
1916 the following prices per 1,000 feet by lengths from a timber com- 
pany for delivering logs from the stump to the raft: Forty-eight 
feet and under, $6.52; 48 to 60 feet, $7; 62 to 70 feet, $8.50; 72 to 80 
feet, $9.50. The railroad haul from the landing to tidewater is 
35 miles, the greater part of which is over a common-carrier railroad. 

While some companies find it more expensive to handle logs 50, 
60, 70, and 80 feet in length than logs of the usual lengths, largely 
because of the broken character of the ground they are operating in 
and the fact that the logs must be transported over a common-carrier 
railroad, some companies that own and operate all the railroad used 
in the transportation of their logs can handle long logs more eco- 
nomically than short ones (see “Ground Yarding Output”). These 
companies yard logs from 60 to 80 feet or more in length, or the entire 
bole of the tree to a top diameter of from 6 to 8 inches. ‘The average 
length of the logs handled in a year by one company, operating in 
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good ground and sécond-growth timber along the Columbia River, 
was 60 feet. ; 

Long logs can be cut into shorter lengths at the landing, boom, or 
mill with a power machine more economically than in the woods with 
a crosscut saw, and special orders for unusal lengths can more readily 
be filled. 


LONG BUTTING. 


Some trees are defective at the base, the defect consisting of rot, 
shake, and pitchy material extending 6 feet or more up the tree. 
These defective ends will make little lumber, so little or no scale is 
given them. To include them with the butt logs would be poor 
economy, since it costs practically as much to log and saw defective 
as sound material, particularly in the case of operators who haul 
over a common-carrier railroad. This has resulted in the practice 
of bucking off that portion of the tree which in the judgment of the 
log marker is defective. The practice is known as long butting. 

Old hemlock trees frequently need to be long butted, the defect 
at the base—rot, shakes, and checks—destroying the utility of the 
butt logs, though these defects are not so common or so injurious in 
western hemlock as in the eastern species. The operator can not 
afford to take any chances in the utilization of hemlock. Sound 
hemlock logs sold in 1916 from $5.50 to $6.50, in rare cases $7, per 
thousand feet, a price that about equals the price of the lowest grade 
of Douglas fir; so there is a comparatively small margin of profit, 
sometimes no margin. Then, too, if hemlock that has not been long 
butted is dumped into the water, driven, rafted, and towed some dis- 
tance, or stays in the water any length of time, a portion of the butt 
logs will be lost through sinking or straying. The loss because of 
hemlock “sinkers” will vary. If no preventive measures are taken, 
such as long butting, cutting long-butt logs, “swinging” the butt 
logs in the raft, etc., the loss may amount to 10 or 15 per cent. 


BREAKAGE. 


With the felling of the first tree the logger was confronted with a 
problem of breakage, which was to remain to a great extent unsolved 
to the present and reach its most aggravated form on the Pacific 
coast. 

No comprehensive study of breakage as it relates to this region has 
been made. Few companies have seen fit to study the losses that 
result. Different men have different ideas as to what the percentage 
is in the region as a whole or in a given camp. One head bucker puts 
the loss at 30 per cent of the timber felled, taking it straight through, 
60 per cent of this loss being due to carelessness. Others estimate 
the breakage at from 5 to 15 per cent of the total merchantable stand. 
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The truth is, no one knows; no one has sufficient data on which to 
base a judgment. In some cases, because of the character of the 
ground and the size of the timber, the amount of breakage is so small 
that one may safely estimate it at 2 or 3 per cent; in others, where 
the slopes are rocky or broken up, it is so large that one feels justified 
in guessing it at 40 or 50 per cent. At one camp, where the timber 
is large and the ground is rough, in felling 1,000 thousand feet of 
timber, the breakage amounted to 9 per cent. At another camp the 
breakage on a 40-acre tract was 37 per cent. Taking it straight — 
through the region, breakage probably runs from 10 to 15 per cent of 
the merchantable stand, being higher than this where the timber is 
large and defective or fire killed, or where the ground is particularly 
steep, rough, or rocky. Whatever the amount is, it will probably 
increase as operations are extended into the steeper places, unless dif- 
ferent methods are used. 

Waste resulting from breakage may be divided into three classes: 

(1) That which can not be helped. 

(2) That which is necessary to save more valuable timber. 

(8) That which is preventable. 

Just how much of the present breakage is preventable, no one is in 
a position to estimate confidently. Furthermore, it is not an easy 
matter to get at. Some men, however, think the amount in the aggre- 
gate is large. 

It should not be inferred from anything that has been said that 
operators are not aware of this condition, and that they are not doing 
what they think should be done to reduce breakage to the minimum. 
Most of them aim to employ experienced head buckers and fallers; 
have the windfalls bucked ahead of the felling; have no timber felled 
across unbucked timber; have the fallers resort to wedging when it is 
necessary and practical; have two or three fellings made in dense 
stands when the logs are bucked in short lengths; have the larger and 
more valuable species felled first; have a bed made for the large 
timber when it is necessary and practical; and, when there is danger 
of a tree landing on a stump, have the stump bowled off on one side, 
or have poles laid against the stump, so that the tree landing on the 
stump will be sheered off and the force of the fall broken. 

Fallers, however, often become careless, especially under a bonus 
system. Here, as in every other line of work, a check made occa- 
sionally is conducive to higher efficiency. A casual inspection, de- 
sirable as it may be, is not sufficient. An intensive inspection could 
be made by a head bucker and scaler working together to keep a 
check on the fallers and buckers and to collect data as a basis for 
comparing the breakage under different conditions. 

The cost of unusual care may more than offset the gain resulting 
from reduced breakage. Generally speaking, there should be a rela- 
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tion between the loss through breakage and the value of the stump- 
age; loss through breakage should decrease as stumpage increases in 
value. In this connection it should be remembered that as a rule 
it is the top log or logs that are broken, and that these logs are rela- 
tively less valuable. On the other hand, breakage increases the cost 
of felling and bucking, also the cost of several other departments of 
the logging operation. 

If it is true that operators who have purchased their timber out- 
right not infrequently lose money through careless felling, it would 
seem that the Forest Service in basing the selling price of a block of 
timber on the amount logged and scaled should make sure that 
purchasers of National Forest timber exercise reasonable care in fell- 
ing it. Forest Service timber sale contracts deal in a general way 
with the matter of felling, and on some features of the work state 
specifically what shall or shall not be done. Where the contract is 
not specific, the assumption is that the purchaser will do the work in 
accordance with the practice of progressive operators who are work- 
ing in similar shows and own the timber. 


WASTE IN BUCKING. 


IMPROPER TRIMMING LENGTHS. 


It is necessary to cut logs a few inches longer than the standard: 
(1) Because it is not possible for buckers to cut exactly at right 
angles, especially in large timber and on rough ground; (2) because 
logs are often damaged on the ends when being yarded, roaded, 
chuted, or driven, particularly in the last two methods of transpor- 
tation; (3) to facilitate the work of the trimmer man at the mill, and 
to allow for the kerf cut by the trimmer saws. As a rule, the fol- 
lowing allowances for trimming should be ample: Logs up to 32 
feet in length, 5 inches; 32 to 48 feet, 7 inches; 48 feet and upward, 
® inches. In general, the allowance may be less in small than in 
large timber, less on good than on bad ground. 

Workmen frequentiy become careless and cut the logs into im- 
proper lengths. This is due, for the most part, to the use of a meas- 
uring pole of the wrong length, the careless use of the pole, and the 
use in some places of a pole instead of a tape. Where less than 
2 inches is left for trimming, 2 feet of log length may be lost at the 
mill; while on logs that are several inches too long, the loss is also 
considerable. Though no systematic study of this matter has been 
made, there are good reasons for thinking that the loss to the indus- 
try is worth considering. The measuring of 523 Douglas-fir logs at 
a mill on Puget Sound showed that only 139 logs were of the proper 
length, that 24 were too short, and that 360 were from 4 to 18 
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inches too long. The loss on these logs because of improper lengths 
is estimated at 13,230 feet, or 1.7 per cent of the scale. Assuming 
that the average value of the logs per thousand feet was $9, the total 
loss on the basis of 523 logs was $119, or $0.15 per thousand feet. 

Employing an efficient head bucker undoubtedly results in a 
saving. Often a bucker has a measuring stick of the proper length, 
but, finding it takes more work to clear the brush away from a log 
or to do some extra wedging or undercutting, cuts the log longer or 
shorter than it should be. One of the most progressive operators of 
the region, finding that his company was sustaining considerable loss 
because of improper lengths, gave his head bucker an assistant, so 
that the log lengths could be marked off with a tape line. It was a 
very difficult bucking show. 


DISREGARD OF QUALITY. 


The buckers should exercise care in apportioning the boles of the 
trees, so that logs of the highest grade, or logs that will yield the 
largest amount of high-grade lumber with the minimum of trimming 
waste, will be obtained. It is no uncommon sight to see logs graded 
and sold as No. 2, or merchantable, which would have been graded 
as No. 1 logs had they been cut a few feet shorter. As No. 1 logs 
may be worth $12 per thousand feet when No. 2’s are worth $9, it is 
clear that too much attention can“not be given the matter of bucking 
for quality. 

Proper supervision will help out greatly. Most buckers have good 
intentions, but are not well informed about log grades. 


MISCELLANEOUS CAUSES. 


Considerable waste not infrequently results from not utilizing as 
much of the tops as is practical. The bucking of crooked trees in 
the wrong place also results in waste, but in this region, where the 
trees are large, the amount is small. The same thing is true of the 
waste that results from cutting too far above or below the crotch 
of forked trees. Sawing too-far below the break in broken timber 
may result in a small loss. The major portion of waste in bucking 
is probably due to inefficient or careless buckers. In large timber 
and rough ground failure to take out the bind of trees through a 
properly located initial cut, indifferent wedging, and carelessness 
in putting in props results in a comparatively heavy loss, logs not 
infrequently being slabbed or split for a considerable length. Split- 
ting in hollow-butted cedar logs not infrequently results from cut- 
ting them too short or from not providing suflicient sound material 
to hold them intact. 
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OUTPUT. 


An analysis of a number of felling and bucking cost statements 
indicates that the output of a set of fallers, as a general thing, ranges 
between 25,000 and 30,000 feet net scale per day. Some companies 
are averaging as high as 35,000 feet per day to a set of fallers; a few, 
40,000 feet or more. Other companies are not averaging as much as 
20,000 feet. 

Two or three buckers are generally required with a set of fallers. 
Tt is not unusual to find three. If there are very few windfalls and 
the slope of the ground is fairly regular, so that little undercutting 
is necessary, two will be able to do the work. In good ground, where 
exceptionally long logs are cut, one bucker may be enough. The 
output of buckers ranges between 10,000 and 15,000 feet net scale per 
day, averaging about 12,000 feet. It would seem, judging from an 
analysis of cost statements, that the output in many cases is less 
than 10,000 feet. In one large camp, where the logs averaged about 
36 feet in length and 1,800 feet in volume, and the ground was badly 
broken up, the average output per bucker per day over a period of 
2 years was 9,500 feet. 


TOOLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


SAWS. 


Two falling saws are required for each set of fallers, one for use 
while the other is being filed. The lengths range from 73 to 10 
feet, depending on the size of the timber. Eight feet is probably 
the most common length. Of course it is necessary in many cases to 
have a few 10 or 12 foot saws on hand for the larger trees. Two 
bucking saws are required for each bucker, their length varying with 
the size of the timber, 74 feet being the common length. There 
must be some extra falling and bucking saws on hand, the number 
depending on the size of the operation. 

The net prices in March, 1915, of a grade and pattern of falling 
and bucking saws used by a large number of Pacific coast logging 
operators were as follows: 


Length of saw, feet. Net price, each. 
EE is AIG IA ca ee Ca eae en ee a ee ee eee $5. 00 
Breage Wa 1s ried Pee a en Vs! Se Ne ee Nr PM RIN Be ET DRO 

TE si us Se Ne BS gg a a ae rs a 6. 30 
ik amermens seen eee Be cai Cy ete ies ot ee ee ee VE eee 7. 00 
oi UE a i ae Ge Manoa 2 Os aera eee he Nie ES (ON ig ee Rayos fede ta 7. 60 
i a ian et AL NT ae i) a NR AN ee OP. Eee SA sl Pee 8. 30 
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These prices are a little high, which is due to present economic 
conditions. The falling saws are 13 gauge on teeth, 17 gauge on 
back; the bucking saws are 13 gauge on teeth, 
18 gauge on back. Detachable wooden handles 
(fig. 8) are used. The reversible Pacific coast 
type costs about $0.65 per pair; the common 
type, $0.85 per pair. 


AXES. 


One falling ax is required for each faller; 
one swamping ax (fig. 6) for each bucker. The 
head of the axe used in the region is double- 
bitted; that is, has two cutting edges. Falling- 
ax heads vary in weight from 34 to 44 pounds; 
swamping-ax heads from 4 to 5 pounds, accord- 
ing to the character of work and the personal ~ 
ideas of the workmen. The handles, which are 
made of straight-grained second-growth hickory, 
are straight and from 38 to 42 inches in length. 
The net price of the best quality of falling ax 
ranges from $11 to $12 per dozen; of the swamp- 
ing ax, from $10 to $11 per dozen. The handles cost from $2.50 to 
$3.50 per dozen. 


Fig. 8.—Saw handle. 


STEEL SLEDGES. 


A steel sledge is used by each faller and bucker for driving wedges. 
The heads of those used by the fallers weigh about 10 pounds; those 
used by the buckers, 8 pounds. The cost of the heads ranges from 
$0.25 to $0.30 per pound; of the handles, from $2 to $2.50 per dozen. 


STEEL WEDGES. 


In well-equipped camps, each set of fallers has 4 or 5 steel falling 
wedges, and each bucker 4 or 5 bucking wedges, weighing from 6 
to 8 pounds each. The cost of the best steel wedges is about $0.25 
. per pound. , 

SPRINGBOARDS. 


In cther than small second-growth timber and good ground each 
set of fallers is equipped with two spring, or chopping, boards which 
serve as platforms for them to stand on when undercutting and 
sawing. These boards are 4 or 5 feet long and 8 inches wide, taper- 
ing from 1 inch in thickness to 2 inches at the end, which is fitted 
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with an iron spur. The springboard, with the spur uppermost, is 
thrust into a horizontally based notch cut into the tree. When the 
faller’s weight is apphed to the outer end of the board the spur is 
forced into the wood, preventing 
the board from slipping, keep- 
ing it level, and allowing it to be 
swung around with the iron spur 
serving as a hinge. The boards 
are made in the camps, generally 
by the blacksmith or filer, of ma- 
ple or Douglas fir, generally the 
former. The irons or spurs (fig. 
9), as a rule, are made by the camp blacksmith, although they may 
be purchased for about $1.25 per set. 


Fig. 9.—Chopping board iron. 


UNDERCUTTERS. 


It has been pointed out that in cutting trees into log lengths it is 
not infrequently necessary to put a cut in on the underside. To 
assist in holding the saw against the wood while 
undercutting is in progress, an undercutter may 
be used. There are several types on the market, 
one of which is shown in figure 10. The commonest 
practice is to insert the bit of an ax in the tree in 
such a way that the spring in the handle can be 
utilized to hold the saw to the cut. 


SPECIAL EQUIPMENT. 


TREE FALLER. 


Among the recent innovations in logging equip- 
ment is the tree faller or jack. Its primary object 
is to enable timber fallers to throw trees in any 
direction regardless of the lean, thus making it 
possible to save considerable timber from breakage. 
Furthermore, if the machine is adapted to ordi- 
Fie. 10.—Under- nary conditions, and the company manufacturing 

ee and selling it claims that it is, it will do way with 
wedging, which is a time and energy consuming operation. 

As is shown in figures 11 and 12, the device embodies the simple 
principle of arms working on a fulcrum and spread through the 
agency of a slow-moving screw operated by a hand lever. It is made 
of special alloy steel, the required lifting power being enormous. 
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A roller thrust bearing reduces the friction. Separate oscillating 
plates are used to. increase the compression surface. The opening 
between the jaws when the screw is fully extended is 7 inches. 

The device complete, including the lever, weighs 166 pounds. 
However, it is of a take-down design, so that this weight can be 
divided about equally between the two fallers.. Figure 13 shows the 
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Fig. 11.—Method of inserting tree Fie. 12.—Cut opened about 7 inches 
faller in notch. : with tree faller. 


special pack boards used in carrying the parts in the woods. The 
‘amount of time consumed in taking down or assembling the machine 
is insignificant. 

Figure 11 shows the method of inserting the jack in place on the 
oscillating plates, also the jack ready for operation, with the roller 
on the jaws nearest the fulcrum set in the third cavity of the plate. 
At this point of the opera- 
tion the strain is greatest. 
Figure 12 shows the cut 
opened ¥% inches with the 
end roller (the one farthest 
away from the fulcrum) set 
in the third roller cavity of 
the plate. At this point 
the strain is least. 

The manufacturers of 

ee See this device have spent sev- 
Fig. 18.—Method of carrying tree faller in eral years in experimental 
the woods. Sah is . 

: work, building several dif- 
ferent types with several different kinds of steel. They now feel 
that the machine has passed the experimental stage. The principal 
difficulty has been in finding a steel that would stand the very trying 
service demanded of it. Jacks built of other steels than the kind now 
used stood the test for a while, and then broke under strains seem- 
ingly no more severe than those they had successfully withstood. It 
is to be hoped that the jack as now constructed will measure up to 
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the expectations of the manufacturer; for, if it does, it will make a 
great saving in timber and human energy, also a reduction in logging 
costs. 

The possibilities of the device were demonstrated before the mem- 
bers of the Pacific Logging Congress at Eureka, Cal. An 8-foot 
redwood, having an adverse lean of 5 feet, was thrown by the jack 
in a direction opposite to the lean in 13 minutes, notwithstanding 
the fact that 10 inches of “ wood” was left uncut, and had to be 
broken by the power of the jack before the tree could fall. Other 
demonstrations have been made with equal success. One operator, 
working in a hard show, has used an earlier model for about 2 
years with very satisfactory results. It is said that in a competi- 
tive test one set of fallers, aided by a jack, felled a 64-foot tree hav- 
ing a lean of 6 feet in 34 hours, while another set, working with 
wedges, required 134 hours to fall a 54-foot tree having a lean of 
5 feet. 


PORTABLE DRAG SAWS. 


The portable drag saw is operated with either steam or gasoline, 
and is adapted for cutting saw logs, shingle bolts, cordwood, fuel 
for logging engines, etc. It can be operated by one man. A num- 
ber of operators find its use profitable in bucking up fuel wood for 
logging engines. One machine may be used for two engines where 
they are located near one another. Where the ground is not too 
rough and the timber not too large, it may be used to advantage 
in bucking up trees into log lengths at the landings, especially where 
the timber is roaded to the landing. 

Some think that the gasoline drag saw is not so well adapted for 
use by loggers as the steam saw, since it has not the capacity of the 
steam saw of the same weight and is more complicated in its make-up. 
_ However, improvement in gasoline drag saws has reduced the weight 
and increased the capacity so that they are now being universally 
installed, replacing cutting of fuel by man power. A gasoline saw 
is easily portable and can be taken anywhere by two men; it is not 
dependent upon a separate power plant and does not have to have 
the log moved to it for each cut.’ One man operates the saw and 
moves it to the log. 

One steam saw has a 34-inch cylinder and a 30-inch stroke, running 
925 strokes per minute. This machine is intended for use with a 6- 
horsepower vertical boiler and may be carried on a sled or low-wheel 
truck. The steam is conveyed in a 3-inch pipe, joined in 8 or 10 foot 
lengths with flexible couplings. Steam may be conveyed successfully 
in this way for 300 feet. One hundred pounds steam pressure is 
ample for successful operation. Steam may also be taken from log- 
ging engines or other boilers through a similar system of piping. 
A hand rope gives the operator complete control of the saw when it 
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is entering a log or when making the final light strokes in finishing a 
cut. When running at a normal speed the machine will cut a 30-inch 
leg in 2 minutes, a 72-inch log in 14 minutes. 

The price of this steam saw in 1916 was $200 f. o. b. Portland, in- 


cluding one 6-foot saw, but not the boiler. It weighs from 235 to. 


250 pounds. The shipping weight is 350 pounds. 
One gasoline drag saw cut off logs in the water at the following 
rates: 


Diameter of 


logs, inches. Minutes. 
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AVERAGE INVESTMENT IN EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIXS. 


The investment in regular felling and bucking equipment, as shown 
by the inventory, at one operation cutting about 450,000 feet per day 
amounted to $1,442. This was the depreciated value of the equipment 
at the time the inventory was made, so that the first cost must have 
been considerably higher. Furthermore, the fallers filed their own 
saws, making it possible for the company to get along on less equip- 
ment than otherwise would be the case. 

Table 6 gives the estimated average fixed investment in felling and 
bucking equipment and supplies at camps of different capacities. 
Freight is not included. 


TABLE 6.—Average investment in felling and bucking equipment and supplies. 


Capacity of camp per day. 


50,000 75,000 100,000 125,000 150,000 175,000 200,000 
feet. feet. feet. feet. feet. feet. feet. 
Item. 
B a a a 3 5 5 
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Falling saws and handles. .| 7,$56. 90) 10)$77. 85] 13/$101. 40) 16)$124. 95] 18/$140. 65} 21) $164.20) 23) $179.90 
Bucking saws and handles-} 18,129. 34] 25/179. 36} 32| 224.20) 39) 273.44] 45} 314.99] 52] 363.35) 58! 404.90 
Falling axes and handles..| 7} 10.00} 10} 13.90) 13) 16.80) 16} 21.70) 18) 24.30) 21 28.20] 23 30. 80 
Bucking axes and handles-} 10) 13.60) 14] 14.80} 18} 24.00) 22} 25.70] 25) 33.10} 29) 38.30) 32] 42.20 
Falling sledges and han- 


GIGS ee en ec ee hee 6| 20.40} 8} 26.90) 10} 33.60) 12} 40.20) 13) 43.50) 15 50.10} 16 43. 40 
Bucking sledges and han. 

GIeSits eye Re ere etter 10! 27.60] 14] 38.40] 18] 49.20) 22) 60.00) 25) 68.10} 29 78.90} 32 87.00 
Falling wedges.........--: 15} 30.00) 21] 42.00) 27) 44.00) 34) 68.00) 39) 78.00) 45 90.00} 50} 100.00 
Bucking wedges..--...... 32) 56.00] 46] 80.50} 60] 105.00) 74] 129.50} 86) 150.50} 100} 175.00! 102} 196.00 
Grin dstoneseise ena.) aeseee 1} 6.00) 2] 12.00} 2} 12.00) 3} 18.00) 3) 18.00) 4 24.00) 4 74.00 
Filing tools and equip- 
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Total weight (Ibs.)-.]...| 1, 500]...] 2;000]...] 2,500]...] 3,000/...| 3,500/....| 4,000'....| 4,500 
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= COST. 


The cost of felling and bucking in the region ranges from $0.45 
to $1 per thousand feet, averaging about $0.65. Cost data dealing 
with 40 large camps indicate that the average costs per thousand 
_ feet by districts are as follows: 


VEDAS, AS COMUIONG OA pS Se a i geo al ce $0. 68 
Grays) Blan bork see was he Se EES dete PPI 2 ES ey NOD, 
Willapa Harbor _____~~ ans yee: Sua Dee sbi 9 peek LAN aed . 62 
Colhumbiag Evivetst elmer ees eS ns ee ae kl Sh . 70 


FACTORS INFLUENCING THE COST. 


Considering how much the cost of felling and bucking varies in 
different camps, to estimate it in a given case is no simple matter. 
Furthermore, it varies in the same camp at different times. At one 
camp it decreased steadily from $1.10 to $0.50 per thousand feet in 
five years, presumably because of increasing efficiency in the man- 
agement; at another, it increased more or less steadily from $0.55 
to $0.82 per thousand feet, largely because of the changing character 
of the show. 

In a general way the following factors influence the cost of felling 
and bucking: 

(1) Efficiency of labor and management. 

(2) Scale of wages. 

(3) Weather conditions. There is no doubt that the output of 
fallers and buckers varies with the weather and the length of the 
working day as fixed by light conditions. In timber appraisal not 
much weight need be given this factor. In collecting cost data 
and in making studies to arrive at standards to be used with bonus 
systems or systems for checking up the daily output of the workers 
considerable weight should be given it where the studies cover a 
relatively short period of time. 

(4) The size of timber. It would seem, other factors being 
excluded, that the output of a set of fallers and buckers should, 
within certain limits, increase with the size of timber, both in height 
and diameter. Obviously, the output will be larger where the 
timber is relatively tall than where the opposite is the case. Then, 
too, the diameter seems to affect the output, fallers feeling that they 
secure the best results in timber that runs from 30 to 40 inches in 
diameter at breast height. If the factors of breakage and defect 
could be eliminated, they would probably do their best work in 
slightly larger timber. 

(5) The percentage of breakage, the density of the stand, and the 
species of timber. Of these three factors, breakage is by far the most 
important. It is obvious that the output will be less where the per- 
centage of breakage amounts to 40 per cent than where it amounts to 
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only 3 percent. It would seem that the cutput should be less in hight 
stands than dense ones, since more time is lost because of travel in a 
light stand than in a dense one, especially where the ground is steep 
and brushy. Of course, the opposite may be true when, because of the 
density or mixed character of the stand, two or more fellings are 
made. The difference in the output because of different species 
amounts to little or nothing, except as different species of the same 
diameter vary in volume, percentage of breakage, or percentage of 
defect. For example, the output of a set of fallers when working in 
western red cedar will be from 15 to 20 per cent less than when work- 
ing in Douglas fir of the same diameter, because the volume of the 
trees will be less, breakage will be higher, and the percentage of 
merchantable timber will be less. 

(6) The percentage of defect. Defect in timber increases the costs 
in the same way as breakage. This factor has been growing more 
important, and it will continue to grow in importance as utilization — 
in the woods increases. Its effect in pushing up the cost is shown by 
the following case, which is exceptional: The fallers were paid 
(contract work) for 6,210,000 feet, gross scale; the buckers (contract 
work) for 4,773,000 feet, gross scale; while the logs hauled and util- 
ized scaled 2.498.000 feet net scale. 

(7) The length of the logs. As a rule, the output of bunkers is 
larger when long lengths are cut. 

(8) The amount of windfalls. It has been pointed out that in 
order to keep the percentage of breakage as small as possible, it is 
necessary to buck the windfalls before the timber is felled. As a 
general thing, the merchantable material obtained from this class of 
timber is small, hence the cost of bucking varies with the character 
and number of windfalls. 

(9) The steepness and roughness of the ground. As the ground 
becomes steeper and rougher, the percentage of breakage, the time 
lost in traveling from one tree to another, and the hazards of the 
work, also the amount of wedging, undercutting, and propping, in- 
crease. All these tend to reduce the output. 

(10) The amount of brush. At times the brush is so thick that 
the fallers have to swamp out a trail in going from one tree to the 
other. 

(11) The distance of the work from the camp. Time consumed 
and energy expended in getting to and from the work have an effect 
on the output. 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAYMENT OF LABOR. 


The basis of employment and payment of labor in this region is 
generally a 10-hour day, with a charge for board. Head buckers are 
sometimes paid by the month. 
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The wages paid the different members of the felling and bucking 
crew vary. During certain years, or parts of years, wages are higher 
than in others. At a given time some camps pay 8 to 10 per cent 
more per man than others. ‘Then in the same camp some of the men, 
because of special fitness, receive a larger compensation than the 
others. For these reasons it is difficult to state the average wages 
paid the different members of these crews during the past several 
years. 7 | 

The following list is intended to approximate the wages—average, 
high, and low—paid the members of the felling and bucking crews 

by the logging companies in the region during the six years ending 
AQdiGis . 


Wages per day. 
Position. 
Average. High. Low. 
TERSBN GL OUI RO Gs LSS E SNCS eee UES Se es Oe ee eer $3. 50 $3. 75 $3. 25 
TEs yo MAM yee, Ge ee er Mes ee ah so BP ges a ee a See 3. 50 oD 3.25 
SOC Ons GetanTG tapete tere eee eta tes eos eee SU ii eye ce ee a 3. 25 3. 50 3.00 
TBABYOLCN PLS peren ek 2 iS UNIS AER RE ithe PE yey ae eee ee 3.25 3. 50 3.00 
IME Ss Sic cic esse ec oe See ohana ea le eee 3.75 4.00 3. 50 


The wages given in the column headed “Low” do not represent 
he lowest wages that have been paid. Camps that have paid the 
wages included in column headed “ Average” paid the following 
wages in October, 1915: 


Per day 
TAC AGE OU eC ieee een ret es ee ee $3. 00 
PELE PEL Se EC IR A Os SS ae i ed leo 3. 00 
SECON Clee ll Cree seeees Spee ee 24S A a a Lae 
1 BETTIS ECS ela ES eee ee eee Ser ae eee | ae ae ee 2. 50 
TUS aaa Sena a ee ol ct Ree See OMe WE 3. 00 


The scale of wages for head buckers and filers is less standard 
than for the other members of the crews, hence the wages listed for 
them are more or less deceptive. Then, too, head buckers are paid 
more now than they were two or three years ago, some of them now 
being paid $5 or more per day. A geod head bucker can easily earn 
this amount. Filers are paid from $3.50 to $5.50 per day, depending 
on their ability, the character and amount of work, and whether 
they are working as head or second filers. ; 

A small percentage of the operators do the felling and bucking by 
contract, payment being made on the basis of the thousand feet net 
or gross log scale. The contract may be let to one man who employs 
labor by the day to do the work, or directly to the workers. Contract 
felline and bucking has not been popular in this region, chiefly for 
the following reasons: (1) The character of the work varies so much 
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that it is difficult for the contracting parties to get together on terms 

with sufficient security; (2) breakage of timber in felling and buck- 
ing is likely to increase; (3) disputes may arise because of the way 
and time logs are scaled; (4) it does not work well to have two crews 
in a camp under different heads, which may result in a disparity in 
the wages paid or the hours worked, and thus breed discontent; (5) 

there are phases of the work that the contractor may not look after 
so well as an employee of the company. 

A few camps use bonus or profit-sharing systems in connection with 
the felling and bucking. Two systems are in use. One consists of 
setting output standards for the fallers and buckers, and allowing 
each faller and bucker who has been in the employ of the company a 
certain length of time a certain amount per thousand feet in addition 
to the regular wage for every thousand feet felled and bucked in ex- 
cess of the standard in a certain length of time, generally a month. 
One company that uses this system in three large camps, feels that it 
is a success, since it has enabled them to reduce their felling and 
bucking costs materially and to secure a knowledge of what fallers 
and buckers can and should do. Another company used this system 
for three months and went back to the straight wage system. The 
results obtained in the way of increased output were not disappoint- 
ing. The trouble was that the workmen paid too much attention to 
the quantity and not enough to the quality of the work. 

The other bonus system consists of setting a labor cost per thousand 
feet, and allowing each faller and bucker who has been in the employ 
of the company a certain length of time—say, 60 days—a portion of 
the difference between the actual and standard labor cost per thousand 
feet, on the basis of the number of days each has worked. In other 
words, if the total wages paid give an actual average cost per thou- 
sand feet of $0.55 and the standard cost per thousand feet is $0.65, 
the difference is divided between the fallers and buckers on the basis 
of the number of days they have worked. 

One of the objections to bonus systems is that they tend to increase 
breakage. It would seem, however, that with proper supervision this 
abjectionable feature could be practically eliminated. 


SUPPLIES AND REPLACEMENTS, 


It is impossible to say with any degree of certainty how much it 
costs per thousand feet for supplies and the replacement of equip- 
_ment. The amount, however, is small and few logging companies 
have deemed it advisable to classify their logging costs in such a man- 
ner as to make this information available. It is close to $0.03 per 
thousand feet. The writer has seen annual segregated cost statements 
that indicate it to be as low as $0.01 per thousand feet; others as high 
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as $0.04 per thousand feet. To get a correct figure, one would have 
to keep a careful record for three or four years. By no other means 
would it be possible to brush out the errors that creep into inventories 
of used equipment. Even a figure secured in this way would not fit 
all conditions. The above figure is intended to take care of the oil 
used in connection with the operation of felling and bucking and the 
supphes used by the filer, as well as the saws, axes, sledges, wedges, 
etc., used by the fallers and buckers. 

The following statement which gives the estimated cost of equip- 
ment and supplies worn out, lost, or consumed in connection with the 
work of one set of fallers and three buckers in a season, indicates the 
probable life of the different kinds of equipment used. The following 
assumptions were made: (1) That one set of fallers, working 25 days 
per month for a season of 8 months, will fell 5,000,000 feet of timber ; 
(2) that three buckers will be necessary to buck 5,000,000 feet of tim- 
ber in addition to the down timber in the same period. 


Equipment and supplies used up in a@ season. 


Cost. 
Item. 
Unit | Total 

Pe VMTN SE WS 6 sek ondacoabscenscforsace = os saeeens a ahd ee eee $7. 20 $14. 40 
at JOTI SEW coon ccenodecocusececacsesdss eb oda saSnsoséecsacosagc sabesnaososee 6. 60 26. 40 
GH ine UR MGIGS 5 - caer ceesesece Sac sees csoas sSoosdnedgscoesdsoe stars teescusauacsess 65 } 3.25 
PUBS ERO Es esocscocesce cesdes see ccskasosasseccoce= score Sao es Sao auaccacece 1.00 | 2.00 
3 QU STIN Ee eee basco cece = ose cas asec Hac eb aasee Sos sSse0 aset oc eseosearsas 1.00 ; 3.00 
40N=pouTidsta lin Swed eesiis 2 a Sone esos Se es Saeco ee ee 325 | 10. 00 
G0 iopoundsbuckineawmed cess sees. akan Ora nee a ty reine la ee enn eo = » 25 15.00 
if VOR paid val srs eed pee aro ee sooucee 3.00 3.00 
SO -POt Gl DIG RSI SIC Pes) eee eee eee ee 2. 40 7. 20 
Ddozeniaxce anescled Hesand les asses eee ees Se (ames eee ate ee ee waa See 3. 60 7.20 | 
2 iron shoes (springboard)..-.-.---------------- wiclSeasccsescecasree sac 52 sbese - 60 1. 20 
ONE S7iG: SOITUGS 8 eos ses 56 2 Shs Sse SE See ce ose e Sa oes ck Sons oe aoe pec pees Leas 50. 00 

(Dg GOSiie oo se ~ Se Ss cone sss tecs bobs soe e ese so eee eee See eed Snanete eee scsocoers 142. 65 

Cost per thousand feet..........-.--- EES ene Ser Pe eek ek. |B: Se aaah ee . 0284 


FILING. 


In times past, the fitting of the saws was done by the fallers and 
buckers. Now it is ordinarily done by filers who are regularly em- 
ployed at this work. All camps employ one filer; the larger camps, 
two. If the operation is large and scattered, three filers are some- 
‘times necessary. In a general way, one filer can do the work in a 
camp having an output of 150,000 feet per day or less; two are neces- 
sary if the output exceeds this figure. 

The number of saws that a filer should sharpen in a day varies with 
the ability of the filer, the character of the chance, and the length of 
time the saws are used before they are filed. Taking it straight 
through, a filer sharpens from 10 to 12 saws per day. The number 
is frequently as high as 16 saws per day. 
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There is no rule governing the length of time a saw, falling or 
bucking, should be used before it is refitted. The time depends to a 
great extent on those using the saw,-also the chance it is used in. 
Sometimes it is filed every day. Possibly both classes of saws are 
filed every one and one-half days on the average. 

In addition to fitting the saws used by the regular fallers and buck- 
ers, the filer fits the saws used by the wood buckers employed with the 
yarding, loading, chunking-out, and scraper donkey crews. 


COST OF SPECIFIC CASES. 


The following gives the cost of felling and bucking at several 
camps. They are typical of most of the conditions in the region. 

(i) Cost of felling and bucking on the west foothills of the Cas- 
cades in Oregon in 1911. 

The topography was rather rough, both in major and in minor 
features. Slopes of from 30 to 70 per cent were not uncommon. 
Much of the area would be considered a fair chance. 

The timber consisted of a heavy stand of very defective Douglas 
_ fir in mixture with a small percentage of hemlock and cedar. Out of 
a gross stand of 80,000 feet or more per acre only about 50,000 was 
hauled out. The logs averaged about 1,400 feet in volume. 

For a long time the company allowed the foreman or fallers to 
decide, from their general appearance, what trees it would pay to 
fell. This resulted in a large proportion of the stands being left 
unfelled, the amount ranging from practically nothing on some 
acres to 30,000 feet or more on others. The leaving of so much tim- 
ber seemed like waste to some of the members of the company, and 
cleaner cutting was tried. Some areas were cut over the second time, 
and the timber proved to be nearly as sound as that secured at the 
first cutting. The management now feels that it is impossible to 
determine which of the timber should be utilized without felling and 
bucking practically all of it. and this is the policy they are now 
following. 

The cost per thousand feet in the year 1911, when practically every- 
thing was felled, was as follows: 


Welling»: labors os a OT Ee $0. 487 
eSvChras.” Vapor ee ee Eg . 499 
Supplies” and equipment "—--_fs 2 ee . 030 

Total cost 2) 22 2 ee Ry oh ee le . 966 


This cost is based on the mill scale, which was close to the lumber 
tally. It includes the wages of the filer, scaler, and marker. The 
fallers were paid from $0.15 to $0.17 per thousand feet for felling, 
the bucker from $0.15 to $0.21 per thousand feet for bucking, regard- 
less of whether the logs were sound or not. 
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It cost about $0.25 more per thousand feet when practically every- 
thing was cut than it did when a large proportion of the stand was 
left as presumably worthless. 

(2) The labor cost per thousand feet, selling scale, for felling and 
bucking at a camp on the flat to the west of the Cascades in Wash- 
ington, based on a period of six months in 1912 and an output of 
25,000,000 feet. 

The ground was practically level and quite free of brush and down 
timber. Few hummocks, pot holes, or troublesome ravines were 
~ encountered. 

While the timber was relatively small, the stand was dense, cutting 
out from 85,000 to 90,000 feet per acre. It averaged about 30 inches 
in diameter, breast high, and was of good height. The logs averaged 
550 feet in volume and ranged from 32 to 40 feet in length. The 
timber was practically sound, the breakage amounting to not more 
than 5 per cent. | 

Five sets of fallers worked with the three sides, averaging about 
28,000 feet per set per day. Approximately three buckers worked 
with a set of fallers, bucking both the down and felled timber. 

The average cost per thousand feet for labor amounted to $0.49. 
One filer was employed. The camp foreman was directly in charge 
of the work, but none of his salary is included in this cost. The fol- 
lowing daily wages were paid: Head fallers, $3.25 to $3.50; second 
fallers, $3 to $3.25; buckers, $3; filer, $3.75. 

(3) Cost of felling and bucking at a camp along the Columbia 
River in Washington in the years 1910, 1911, 1912, and 1915. 

The tract was mountainous, rough, and broken up, the slopes gen- 
erally being quite steep. No rock outcrops or cliffs were encountered. 
There was a considerable amount of down timber and an average 
amount of brush. 

The timber was large old-growth fir, which was cutting out from 
80,000 to 100,000 feet to the acre, with about 20,000 feet of hemlock 
left. It was the policy of the management to cut no hemlock under 
28 inches in diameter, breast high. Little fir, cedar, or spruce was left. 
Breakage amounted to 10 or 15 per cent. The logs averaged about 
36 feet in length and 1,900 feet in volume. 

The average labor cost per thousand feet in 1912, which was based 
on an output of 38,000,000 feet, was as follows: 


BEARS Tet Urge a NS ee eS TT ee ec ed A $0. 168 
Srnec kon es ae ee Resa, Ses SEEGER): are i ee ee 2 . 382 
BAG) fecal ses ge ite, a a mS eltiee, Eee ee Re . 550 


The felling cost includes the wages of the fallers and one-half the 
wages of the filer; the bucking cost includes the wages of the buckers, 
head bucker, assistant head bucker, and one-half the wages of the 
saw filer. The following daily wages were paid. Head fallers, 53,75; 
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second fallers, $3.40 to $3.50; head bucker, $3.75; assistant head 
bucker, $3; buckers, $3.25. 

The labor cost per thousand feet in other years was as follows: 
1911, felling $0.31, bucking $0.46; 1910, felling and bucking, $1.10; 
1915, felling and bucking, $0.49. In 1915 the company used a bonus 
_ system in connection with the felling and bucking. 

The head bucker supervised the felling and bucking work and, with 
an assistant, marked the log lengths. The logs were measured with 
a tape. Prior to the adoption of this method the management ex- 
perienced great difficulty in getting the logs bucked square off and 


of the desired length. 
During the year the company averaged about 3 sets of fallers 


and about 16 buckers per day. This is 5 buckers to a set of fallers, 
and seems high. However, we have noted that there was a con- 
siderable amount of down timber, and that the size of the timber and 
the character of the ground made it a difficult and dangerous bucking 
chance. | 

(4) Labor cost per thousand feet for felling and bucking at a camp 

along the Columbia River in Oregon in 1911 and 1912. ~ 

‘The area was quite level, the surface regular, being considered one 
of the best ground chances in this region. 


It was a second-growth forest which was cutting out about 80,000 


feet per acre, the trees averaging about 28 inches in diameter breast 
high. From 90 to 95 per cent of the stand was Douglas fir, the rest 
hemlock. The timber was practically sound, and breakage did not 
amount to 5 per cent. The logs averaged about 60 feet in length and 
800 feet in volume. 

The labor cost per thousand feet in 1911 was $0.295 for felling and 
$0.227 for bucking. The felling cost includes one-half the wages 
of the filer; the bucking cost, the wages of the head bucker and 
one-half the wages of the filer. Approximately two buckers worked 
with a set of fallers. The following daily wages were paid: Head 
fallers, $8.75; second fallers, $3.50; buckers, $3.25; head bucker, 
$3.75 5 le $3, 50. 

The eee cost per thousand feet in 1912 was $0.298 for felling and 
$0.308 for bucking. 

(5) Labor cost per thousand feet for felling and bucking at a 
camp on the western foothills of the Cascades in Washington in 
1911 and 1912. 

The area covered during these two years was of mixed topog- 
raphy, there being good and bad chances. Some parts of the ground 
were quite level, with a relatively smooth surface; other parts, while 
quite level in general, were badly broken up by small hummocks 
and pot holes. Slopes of from 30 to 60 per cent were not uncom- 
mon, their surfaces varying in smoothness like the level land. 


a 
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As to size, the timber could be classified as a mixture of old and 
second-growth stands. It was cutting out about 50,000 feet per 
acre, as follows: Douglas fir, 50 per cent; cedar, 45 per cent; hem- 
lock, 5 per cent. The logs averaged about 36 feet in length and 
1,000 feet in volume. i 

The labor cost per thousand feet was $0.717 for felling and buck- 
ing in 1912 and $0.644 for felling and bucking in 1911. The lower 
cost in 1911 was no doubt largely due to the fact that in this year 
the ground was more level and the percentage of cedar a little less. 

In Table 7 are given the costs of felling and bucking at several 

camps in the region. For the most part Uey represent averages 
for a eh or more. 


TasLE 7.—Costs of felling and bucking. 


Cost per | 


Camp. thousand Period. Year. | - General location of camp. 
eet. 
Ieee Seek $0.60 | 6 months.......----- 1913 | Washington, west*slope of Cascade Mountains. 
Da at eles leyC al ee pace cele 1911 Do. 
Sree eres 582) ee Godt saver Seas 1913 Do 
Aceh a psts 2 GOR Beers GOS Seaereece 1911 Do 
DER ae See A eaters ClO Se Seurise create 1911 Do 
Ose ae Olaisece GO: fase ee 1911 Do 
(hah eh Set & OW e222 GO.2 6S e eee 1911 Do 
Oe Seen OS Eees= (Oke eabeteconanas 1912 () 
1913- 
Qian SON PZ VCATS aera eee emer 1914 \ Do 
1913- 
igre. Se Wi \as dosent: hate: a \ Do 
separa Bee SOR ley Calas peee aaa 1914 Do 
Pees Sea ae SOR Ree Ope aes, Sie 1913 D 
IBP eo Scr ee cL i) goacse C6 Ko eee oer See 1914 | Washington, west foothills of Caseade Mountains 
(4a oe cee oO seSee GO ssos eee cee 1912 Do. 
Lets Sacer 3043| he. GOsf aoe 2 ee 1911 Do 
WOE See Se BY \eraeaine GO sires Sets e 1914 Do 
1905- 
0 Wars a is DOn |S ONVCATS aaa eee 1914 \ Do 
NBiic ee S28 OSEWASVCAI aes. a2 = 4 te se 1914 
19 64 | 5 years oe De 
rr rT Dee ine poss Ivete | WolOl4 i 
DO ise sae HOOR evan Gan oss sa sa. 2 1913 Do. 
Diya ste NESS NOOR EE COE eas oon S5: 1914 Do. 
De 5s te aN 49°| 6months....--.....- 1912 MesTne.on, Sound region. 
1907- O. 
7 ee ees A GOulet Veatsee cies sae ae 1914 \ 
1912- Do. 
hs Ee erae ieee (9) ha VEE LS ee Sanodedare 1914 \ 
DoE ee GB Fe ROSE |pleV CAE ser aaa ace 1913 Do. 
Dae Papas & GOs ess OO easogemabnseee 1914 | Washington, slopes and foothills Olympic Moun- 
tains. 
PA lar aloo a OBIE ese ClO ae pa eee | 1914 ee 
~ if 1908— 0. 
eee ai tie 565 | 6 years....-...-- sueiters \ Bee 
ID es ers Be GSH layea ney see ee se aa 1914 
49 |...-- Ospuoranaeroeoad 1915 
es aie FF GOI) ei | Washington, along Columbia River. 
1) Sees (Oy See aoe 1910 
co) Lal gears GOV ee ae LOIS 
O42)... GOse ss see ee 1912 
Ol eee GOSS es eee ae 1911 
5) SaaS eee 3 (ee eae GOn ee ke 1910 Do. 
; BOMs |b soo. Code sees tne 1909 
Sy eee se JOS ore as ce 1908 
i) 1 eae GOL. ea ese 1907 
BY ASE tse me 523) eee GO esa aare ae 1912 Do. 
Bs ieee eares (2a |POMOMtNSsaoe Sere 1913 | Oregon, along Columbia River. 
SA Foss ce G9) al Sees go Saecbessouss 1912 Do. 
Some acee ee Glee 5 DOissssce ERE: 1911 Do 
SORE eset cee 10) ieosse COE aaemeosaases 1912 Do 
Shere ek ie ila) oe dont ees Ae | 1911 Do. 
Doreeeee = aac SOU eset do.....-.-.------| 1912 | Oregon, west slope Cascade Mounta:ns. 
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PRIMARY LOG TRANSPORTATION. 
TYPES OF POWER USED. . 


HANDWORK, 


In the early history of the industry in the region hand logging 
was common. The timber was felled on slopes close to tidewater or 
some drivable stream, the logs were driven if need be, made into 
rafts, and towed to the mills. In British Columbia and Alaska hand 
logging is still practiced to a limited extent. | 


ANIMALS. 


For many years animals constituted the only draft power used | 
in logging in this region—first, oxen; later, horses. As long as the 
haul was short the ox was preferred, because it could live on coarse 
feed, draw heavier loads, stand rougher treatment, and required an 
inexpensive harness which could be made in camp. The ox does 
not mire so badly as the smaller-footed horse and is not excitable in 
difficult situations. When the hauls became long, the horse was 
used because it is more active than the ox. The ox, however, con- 
tinued to divide the labor of transportation with the horse, the 
former being used to deliver the logs from the stump to the skid 
road, the latter to haul the logs without the use of a vehicle over 
the skid road to the mill, drivable stream, or railroad. Horses were - 
introduced at about the same time as logging engines, and are still 
used to a very limited extent in second-growth timber. Extensive 
cutting will undoubtedly increase the use of horses. 

The logs were first dragged out over trails, from which only such 
obstructions had been removed as were necessary to make the method 
feasible. So that it would not be necessary to move the logs over 
the ground for a distance greater than 300 feet, skid roads were 
brought close to the timber. This, however, was not practical at 
all times, and frequently logs were dragged over the ground for 
1,000 feet or more on hand skids. 

The second step was to drag the logs over skid roads, either with 
oxen or horses, for distances ranging up to a mile or more. The 
skid roads were carefully located, stumps were removed, cuts and 
fills made, and the roadbed leveled to give the best possible grade. 
Skids about 10 feet long and from 10 to 14 inches in diameter were 
laid across the completed grade at 10-foot intervals, and partly 
buried in the ground. A “saddle” was cut out of the center of 
each skid for the logs to ride in. On curves the outer ends were 
elevated slightly. On level stretches the saddles were greased to 
reduce friction. The logs were fastened together by means of grabs 
or dogs into long turns, each averaging about 1,000 feet board meas- 
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ure per horse. A team on a road of this character consisted of from 
5 to 10 yoke of oxen or from 4 to 14 horses. 


ENGINES. 


The first patent on power skidding machinery in the United States 
was granted in 1883, and covered an overhead cableway system to 
get logs out of potholes and swampy places. It was tried out in the 
cypress forests of North Carolina, with the machines mounted on 
scows and floated in the bayous and sloughs. It did not completely 
solve the problem, since its range was limited to 700 or 800 feet. 
A ground yarding system was operated in a Louisiana swamp in 
1889. It consisted of two large drums and an engine and boiler 
mounted on a scow, from which what in effect was an endless cable 
passed out into the forest for a distance of half a mile. This later 
developed into the system used on pull boats. 


pL _-: 
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Wig. 14.—Yarding engine and sled. 


Power yarding was first used in the Douglas fir forests of the 
Pacific coast in 1890, or one or two years before, in connection with 
a ground rope system. One vertical-windlass and one link-motion 
vertical engine, attached to an upright boiler was mounted on a sled, 
from which a single line was passed into the woods by horsepower. 
The spool was driven directly by a pinion and wheel, both of which 
were bevel cored. This system was first used in California about 
1885. : 

Power yarding was superior to animal yarding from the begin- 
ning, and its popularity resulted in comparatively few horses or oxen 
being used in the Douglas fir region by 1900. The gradual evolu- 
tion of logging engines has given the industry the compound-geared, 
eround-yarding engine and the long-range, high-speed roading 
engine, both of which seem to have reached perfection, also fairly 
satisfactory overhead and high-lead logging engines, which without 
- doubt are susceptible of further improvement. 
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The present ground logging engine consists of an upright boiler, . 
two horizontal engines, two main drums, and usually a third small 
drum, mounted on a steel frame, all of which, in turn, are mounted 
on a wooden sled. (Fig. 14.) The large drums may be placed tan- 
dem, one carrying the hauling line and the other the return line. 
The third drum carries the straw line, which is used to run out 
the return or trip line, either when a new setting is being made or 
when roads are being changed. The engines are classified as simple 
and compound geared. They are further classified as yarding, swing- 
ing, or roading engines. An engine having the gears compounded is 
always classed as a yarding engine. One of the simple geared type 
is known as a yarding, swinging, or roading engine. The roading 


Fie. 15.—Location of improvements and equipment in ground logging. 


engine has a larger drum capacity than the yarding or swinging 
engine. In effect, the swinging engine, an intermediate type, is a 
roading engine, except that it does not have such a large drum 
capacity. 

The ground type of logging engine is brought to the site on a 
flat car and unloaded by means of cables and blocks, power for the 
latter step being furnished by the engine itself. High-lead and 
overhead engines, as a rule, are mounted on cars instead of sleds, 
and are transported from one setting to another by their own power 
or by a locomotive. Where railroads are not used in connection with 
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the logging operation, or where the yarding engines are hauling in 
conjunction with roading or swinging engines, yarding engines are 
dragged over the ground by their own lines attached to stumps along 
the way. 

The method of sae is dependent lar gely on the topography 
of the region. The more common practice in the case of ground 
logging is to build a landing at a suitable spot along a railroad and 
to install a yarding engine at one end of it. (Fig. 15.) When the 
area tributary to this location is logged, the yarding engine is 
shifted to the opposite end of the landing. In some cases a roading 
engine is installed at a landing or on the bank of a drivable stream 
from which a pole road extends into the timber. The timber is then 
transported to the pole road by a yarding engine in the same man- 
ner as in the case of a railroad. It may happen that a pole road is 
not advisable, in which event the logs are dragged over the ground 
from the yarder to the landing by a swinging engine. If it is not 
economical to single haul the logs from the yarder to the pole road, 
a swing engine is used to transport them over the ground. In times 
past the logs were hauled over the ground to a railroad, made into 
turns, and dragged over the ties to the mill or water by a locomotive. 
This latter, however, was an unusual method. 


STEPS IN THE OPERATION. 


The initial step in the transportation of a log from the stump to 
the mill is generally known on the Pacific coast as yarding. Skid- 
ding is a term that is coming into use to designate this operation, 
especially where certain overhead systems do the work. It consists 
of assembling the logs at common points for some other method 
of transportation. This common point in the case of power yard- 
ing is at the yarding engine, at a distance ranging from 500 to more 
than 2,500 feet from the farthermost tree that is to be yarded at 
that setting. The yarding engine is set at a drivable stream, rail- 
road, pole road, chute, flume, or “ swinging” road, depending on the 
next step in the transportation of the log. Yarding and the second 
‘step in transportation can go on simultaneously when the second 
step is not driving. Where driving follows yarding, conditions may 
be such that the second step is delayed. 

The above seems to indicate that yarding consists of that transpor- 
tation accomplished by but one logging engine, which, strictly speak- 
ing, is true. The term, however, is applied more Broadlt to the work 
done by two or more engines working tandem, provided no costly 
structure with considerable life, like a pole road, is employed. In 
that case the long haul over the prepared road is called “ roading.” 
The term “ yarding” is frequently applied to the whole process— 
“single,” “double,” or “triple yarding” being more accurately de- 
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scriptive terms; or the second and third hauls may be denominated 
“swinging.” The terms are loosely used by the industry, however, so 
that for clear and accurate discussion, definition of terms is neces- 
sary, which in the very nature of the case must be more or less ar- 
bitrary. 

The term “ yarding” in this bulletin is confined to the first haul, 
which takes the log at the stump. Swinging is considered as trans- 
portation that delivers the log from the yarding engine to a pole 
road, chute, railroad, or drivable stream. One or more engines, of 
either ground or overhead type, may do the work, but always in con- 
nection with very temporary improvements. Roading is considered 
as the transportation of logs by a logging engine or engines in con- 
nection with improvements that are to some extent permanent in 
character, such improvements consisting of pole roads, chutes, over- 
head cables, ete. 

YARDING. 


METHODS. 


Power yarding is done in three ways: First, with the log dragging 
on the ground and the haul-in or main yarding line leading along 
the surface of the ground from the yarding engine to the log: sec- 
ond, with the log dragging on the ground and the main yarding line 
leading from the yarding engine to a large lead block suspended 
near the top of a spar tree standing close by and thence out to the 
log; third, with the log riding suspended, or partly suspended, from 
an overhead cable. The first system is known as ground yarding; the 
second, as high-lead yarding; and the third, as overhead yarding. 
In addition to these three yarding systems, there are a great num- 
ber of methods and a great variety of labor, equipment, and supplies 
used in yarding; more than in any other step in the logging opera- 
tion. 


FACTORS INFLUENCING THE OUTPUT. 


Yarding output, the chief element determining cost, is of utmost 
concern to both the operator and the timber appraiser. Influenced 
as it is by a great variety of factors, it is hard to estimate. Com- 
panies that use a bonus system have proved that abundantly, and 
they possess every advantage in the shape of records and time. aside 
from the inducement to make an intensive examination of the terri- 
tory. The appraiser, who must estimate yarding output at whole- 
sale and after a far less thorough examination, is at a great disad- 
vantage. Following are the factors to be considered. No attempt is 
made to present them in the order of their importance. They are 
treated in more detail under the specific methods. 
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(1) Methods—As will be shown later, each of the different 
methods is adapted to specific sets of conditions. As a practical 
logging question, however, it is not always clear which method 
should be employed. For example, one operator may be securing 
as good results with the ground method as another operator is se- 
curing with the high-lead or overhead method, under practically the 
same conditions. In some cases, the use of the best method may be 
out of the question because a.machine adapted for it is not at hand, 
and the amount of timber to be moved does not justify the purchase 
of new equipment. 

(2) Yarding direction as it relates to the slope of the ground.— 
With any method the yarding output is largest on level ground, or 
on ground sloping moderately toward the yarding engine. The 
drawback to yarding logs downhill with a ground method is that as 
soon as gravity carries the low forward faster than the haul-in or 
main line is traveling, the tendency is for the log or logs to run out 
of their chokers or to run behind stumps or débris on the side oppo- 
site to that on which the line is leading. Asa general thing the out- 
put with a ground method is from 30 to 50 per cent higher when 
the logs are moved uphill than when they are moved downhill; as- 
suming, of course, that the ground in question is steep enough in 
places to cause the logs to run when being yarded downhill, and that 
the equipment is powerful enough to handle the logs uphill with 
dispatch. Overhead yarding methods, taking them straight through, 
_work better downhill than uphill. In fact, this method is especially 
adapted for yarding logs down long, steep slopes. 

(3) Size of timber—With the same conditions and within certain 
limits, the yarding output is less and the load that can be yarded at 
one trip is less in small timber than in large. A certain amount of 
time is consumed in making a yarding trip regardless of the number — 
of logs or the volume of timber hauled, since in any event approxi- 
mately the same amount of time is lost in hooking up, starting, un- 
hooking, and returning the trip line to the woods. Logs of large 
diameter, assuming that the motive power is ample, are less likely 
to hang up than small ones. In ground yarding there is special 
advantage in large timber because it is ordinarily not practical to 
handle as many logs at a trip as with the overhead, or even with 
the high-lead method. Under certain conditions, particularly with 
the overhead and high-lead methods, the effect of small timber on 
the output may be to some extent offset by cutting long logs. Of 
course, with fast machinery and relatively larger crews, the yarding 
output in small timber can be made to approach that in large. 

(4) Yarding distance—The general principle is clear and in- 
dubitable that the longer the distance over which timber must be 
conveyed, the less will be the output. It is not directly in propor- 
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tion to the distance, however, as a large part of the time is consumed 
in hooking, starting, unhooking, and the like, which is the same 
whatever the distance. 

The economic range, of course, varies with the Seis: of janice 
The high lead affords its peculiar advantages only when confined 
to a distance of from 500 to 700 feet; ground yarding is generally 
worked on a maximum of from 600 to 900 feet; while the overhead 
systems are worked to best advantage on longer reaches, say from 
900 to 1,500-feet. Of course, it is sometimes necessary and advisable 
to use these systems, particularly the latter, at greater distances. 

The less of the total burden of transportation assigned to the rail- 
road, the more comes on the yarding, increasing the distance and 
lowering the output. So the topography of the country has a great 
deal to do with fixing the yarding distance. While it is possible to 
build railroads nearly everywhere, it is not always practical to do so 
because of the high cost of grading and maintaining the track, the 
large investment, and the danger and high cost of operating trains 
on heavy grades. The volume of the stand affects the yarding dis- 
tance in much the same way, as more miles of spur railroad can 
economically be built where the stand is heavy than where it is light. 

(5) Size of crew—tUp to a certain point the output increases as 
the size of the crew is increased. On the other hand, a relatively 
large output due to a large crew 1s not necessarily the most economi- 
cal. Too much can be made of this factor, since, with any system of 
yarding, the bulk of the crew is largely fixed. For example, in the 
case of ground yarding, the crew, as a rule, consists of 11 men. 
This type of crew is more or less elastic in its makeup, however, as 
ground yarding crews consisting of as many as 14 are used; others 
contain as few as nine men. 

(6) Condition and care of equipment—tThe output varies with the 
condition of the equipment, the way it is used, and the length of life 
expected of it. It is larger when up-to-date machines of the proper 
size rather than old machines of the wrong size are used, when 
machines are driven at practically their maximum speed instead of 
slowly for the purpose of prolonging their life and reducing the cost 
of maintaining them, and when lines, rigging, etc., are replaced as 
soon as the signs of wear indicate that they may break, instead of 
waiting for them to break a number of times before being replaced. 
There must, of course, be a nice balance between the output and the 
labor, equipment—maintenance and depreciation—and supply costs 
per thousand feet. Most operators, no doubt, get as close to this 
balance as is possible. There are some, however, who could reduce 
the total cost per thousand feet for yarding by taking better care of 
the equipment; others who could reduce the cost by speeding up the 
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engines, if possible, or by securing engines that would stand harder 
work. 

(7) Loss of time.—There is of necessity considerable Iost time in 
yarding. Yarding engines have to be moved from one landing to 
another and from one end of a given landing to the other. Lines have 
to be run out, and, as the work progresses, changed from one yarding 
trail to another. These and other delays are necessary. Loss of time 
results from other causes, such as the inability of the loading depart- 
ment, or the next step in transportation, to handle the yarding output 
at all times. The aim of camp foremen is to reduce to the minimum 
the loss of time because of necessary delays and to eliminate unnec- 
essary delays entirely. 

A few operators in their endeavor to take care of this factor prop- 
erly keep a record of lost time. The following is a summary of one of ° 
these records for three donkey engines, based on a logging period of 
six months: , 


Record of iost time in yarding. 
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(8) Amount of defect in timber.—The yarding output is affected 
in much the same way by rot as by the size of the timber. It takes 
as much time to yard a rotten log as a sound one of the same size, and 
yet the rotten log may not scale more than half as much as the sound 
one. Much yarding time is lost in disentangling the logs that should 
by utilized from those that are worthless. The operator has to fell 
and buck the defective timber—sometimes half the stand—to make 
sure that no merchantable timber is left. Few factors, either as re- 
lated to the cost of yarding or the operation as a whole, are so im- 
portant or so often overlooked as this one. 

(9) Surface of the ground.—The output with the ground-yarding 
method is less where the ground is broken up with “ potholes,” hum- 
mocks, small ravines, and the like, than where the ground is relatively 
smooth. The effect of this factor on the output with the high-lead 
and overhead methods is not so apparent, particularly with the over- 
head method. 
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; GROUND YARDING. 
Up to within the last year or so the bulk of the timber was yarded 
by the ground system. Available information does not indicate how 
much is handled by this system at present. That it has been replaced 


Ita, 16,—Yarding chance in exceptionally good ground. 


to a considerable extent by the high-lead and overhead systems is 
clear. This system of yarding was long the one standard system, 
and it is the system which present-day operators know best. For 
this reason it is here treated at greater length than the other systems; 
indeed, the discussion of ground yarding is made to serve as a basis 
for the discussion of high-lead and overhead systems. 
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SHAPE AND SIZE OF YARDING CHANCE. 


The shape of yarding chances, or the timber yarded to one point 
by one yarding engine, depends on the topography of the land. If 
the land is practically level, making it possible to gridiron the tract 
with railroads rather regularly laid out, the yarding chances are 
rectangular in shape, with the side bordering on the railroad about 
twice the length of the ends. This results in a square tract being 
yarded to each end of the landing. Seldom, however, does the to- 
pography permit the blocking of yarding chances in this manner. 
Asa rule they are very irregular in shape, being bounded by divides, 
gulches, or the range of practical yarding distance. Figure 16 shows 
ihe shape of yarding chances in exceptionally good ground, while 
figure 17 illustrates the usual irregularity. The chances in the latter 
case are larger than ordinary. 


YARDING DISTANCE. 


It is not practical in the abstract to say anything that will indi- 
cate the economical maximum yarding distance. Judging from the 
practice, the distance with the ground-yarding method ranges, under 
favorable conditions, between 600 and 900 feet, being generally about 
800 feet. If conditions are particularly favorable from the stand- 
point of the volume of the stand and the cost of railroad construc- 
tion and operation, the distance may be reduced to 500 feet. Too 
often, as has been pointed out, the topography of the country, by 
fixing the railroad location, fixes the distance that the timber must 
be transported by logging engines. In a given case it may be too 
long to constitute an economical yarding distance and not long 
enough to justify double hauling. It is then good practice to yard 
a distance greater than 900 feet. 

An important factor influencing the yarding distance, from the 
standpoint of both railroad and yarding costs, is the average stand 
of timber per acre. The following distances have been recommended 
as a general basis of calculation: 

(1) Twenty to forty thousand feet of timber per acre, 1,200 feet 
maximum yarding distance. 

(2) Forty to sixty thousand feet of timber per acre, 1,100 feet 
maximum yarding distance. 

(3) Sixty to eighty thousand feet of timber per acre, 1,000 feet 
maximum yarding distance. 

(4) Eighty to one hundred thousand feet of eae per acre, 
900 feet maximum yarding distance. 
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LOCATION OF YARDING ENGINE SETTING. 


The location of the landing or yarding engine setting may be de- 
termined by the hook tender, the camp foreman, or jointly by the 
camp foreman and superintendent. In certain cases the hook tender 
may shift the settings made by the foreman or superintendent. 
Where this is permitted, the hook tender is held responsible for any 
reduction in the output because of an improper setting. In many 
cases the settings are selected by either the superintendent or fore- 
man, the exigencies of the situation making a conference impractical. 
Where possible, the superintendent and foreman together should 
make the selections. 

There are logging superintendents and foremen who feel that their 
success in securing large yarding outputs is largely due to the fact 
that they exercise the utmost care in blocking out yarding chances 
and locating settings. When ground conditions permit, the best - 
settings are selected and the railroad is then located in relation to 
them, instead of the railroad being located first and the chance taken 
that satisfactory settings can be found along it. In other words, 
what should be the best railroad location from the standpoint of 
cheapness of construction and operation would not necessarily be 
the best location from the standpoint of the total cost of the com- 
bined yarding and railroad hauls. Cases can be found where the 
cost of a piece of spur railroad was excessive because of a location 
of this kind, the more expensive location being made seemingly for 
the purpose of securing the best yarding setting, which in turn en- 
abled the yarding crew to get at least the standard output expected 
of them. Of course, aside from this, any additional output result- 
ing from special railroad construction had the effect of decreasing 
the cost per thousand feet of succeeding steps in the logging opera- 
tion. | 

Where logs are yarded direct to a railroad, the settings, in addition 
to being where the largest average yarding output can be secured, 
should be where the logs can be loaded to the cars with dispatch. 


MOVING GROUND YARDING ENGINES. 


The time lost in moving engines reduces the actual yarding time, 
and any saving in time in making the engine moves has the effect 
of increasing the yarding output. It generally takes from 5 to 10 
hours to move a logging engine from one setting to another, de- 
pending for the most part on whether it is transported on a flat car 
or dragged over the ground. In one camp the average time, when 
based on an operating period of six months, amounted to nine hours. 
The work included moving the engines, raising gin poles for load- 
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ing purposes. and setting lines. A yarding crew in a camp along 
the Columbia River loaded the engine on a flat car, moved to a new 
landing, set the lines, and yarded 54 logs in one day. A hook tender 
in a camp on the west slope of the Cascades moved a yarding engine 
over the ground a distance of 2,500 feet in 10 hours with a yarding 
crew of 11 men. Half the move was made up a grade of 40 per cent. 
The ground was practically clear of chunks of trees. 

From two to four hours’ time is consumed in moving the engine 
from one end of the landing to the other. In one camp in Wash- 
ington where the ground was practically level the average time, when 
based on a six months’ operating period, was three and one-third 
hours. This included running out the lines. A crew in a camp along 
the Columbia River changed ends and ran the trip line around a 
week’s yarding in 2 hours and 10 minutes. The ground conditions 
were favorable. Another crew in the same region changed ends and 
ran the trip line out in 1 hour and 25 minutes. The ground was 
exceptionally good. Another hook tender in the same region changed 
ends and yarded 78,000 feet in a day, two and one-half hours being 
consumed in changing ends. 

The actual cost of moving engines is not so large where the work 
is performed by the crew that clears the right of way and constructs 
landings, or by a special crew. With the ability to move logging 
engines as one of the qualifications of the hook tender in charge of 
the logging engine moving crew, the move is made more quickly. — 
The daily cost of this crew is not so large as that of a regular yard- 
ing crew. 

One method of reducing the loss of time is the use of an extra 
yarding engine and, if the motive power for loading is furnished by 
a separate engine, an extra loading engine, so that all a crew has to 
do when it has completed the yarding of the timber tributary to a 
landing is to move the small equipment to the new landing where 
the extra equipment has been put in place. The moveby this method 
should take about 30 minutes.. At a convenient time the crew that is 
engaged in clearing rights of way and building landings, or a small 
special crew, moves the extra equipment to the new landing and runs 
out the lines. The hook tender, who is to yard the timber, may super- 
vise the work of placing the lines. Just before the move is made the 
fireman of the yarding crew goes ahead to raise steam in the extra 
machines and have everything in readiness so that yarding can pro- 
ceed as soon as the rest of the yarding crew arrive. 

There are other reasons than the increased yarding output for 
using extra equipment. The daily cost of the operations following 
yarding is to a great extent fixed. When a yarding crew is moving 
from one side to another the output from the camp is curtailed. The 
longer it takes to make the move the greater the curtailment. This 
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curtailment has the effect of increasing the unit cost of succeeding 
steps in the operation. In the case of a two-side camp the output is 
cut in two during the time the move is being made, so that the unit 
cost of succeeding steps is practically doubled. Extra yarding equip- 
ment also gives the man who looks after the machinery an oppor- 
tunity to examine the idle machinery and see that everything is in 
good running condition, thus adding to the safety of the operation 
and reducing to a minimum the chance of tying up a yarding crew 
because of a breakdown, or,if breakdowns occur, the crew can change 
to a machine already set so as to lose no time in waiting for repairs 
to be made. . | 

The practice of using an extra yarder in the above-mentioned man- 
ner is not common, and no operator running less than three sides 
would consider it desirable. | 


SETTING THE LINES. 


‘With the boundaries of the yarding chance known and the yarding 
engine placed in position at one end of the landing, the yarding 
‘erew sets about running out the main and return lines. The first step 
is to locate the first yarding road. If all the timber on the chance is 
felled, and it usually is, the usual practice is to locate the first road, 
which is really not a road but the route the logs will follow to the 
landing, on the side bordering the railroad, succeeding roads follow- 
ing each other right around the chance. These roads radiate in a half 
circle from the center to the border of the chance. ‘Since the roads 
lead directly to the landing, it is not necessary to locate them in ad- 
vance, except in a general way. Figure 18 shows the location of tine 
yarding roads. 

After the first road 1s located the straw line is dragged by hand 
over the road from the yarding engine and passed through a block, 
which is adjusted to a tail tree at the far end of the road. From 
there it is taken 300 feet or more to the right or left, depending on 
the direction the chance is being worked, along the back boundary 
of the chance and through another block, and then on to the yarder. 
At the yarding engine, the end of the straw line which has just been 
dragged in is attached to the trip line and the other end is reeled in 
on the small drum. This drags the trip line out to and through the 
blocks and back over the road to the yarder. The straw line is then 
detached and the end of the mam line attached to the trip hne by 
means of a clevis. The yarder is now ready for operation. 

In changing from one road to another the method in general is the 
same. Before the crew gets ready to change to a new road the hook 
tender may, with the aid of one of the choker setters and the sniper, 
run out the straw line on the new road and hang the extra head block. 
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Then, as soon as the last log is on the old road, the chaser unhooks 
the trip line from the main line and sends it back. When it reaches 
the new tail tree the hook tender is there to attach it to the straw line 
and send it in over the new road to the yarder, where it is attached 
to the main line. By the time the crew has moved up to the front 
of the new road the butt chain has arrived, thus enabling them to 
start hauling logs again with practically no loss of time. 

Until quite recently the trip hne was run out and changed from 
one road to another by hand, and in some camps this method is still 


Fie. 18.—Logging chance showing location of ground yarding roads. 


used because of the character of the yarding engines. All operators 
that have used a straw line, which should consist of 2-inch plow-steel 
cable, are convinced that it is a valuable piece of equipment, espe- 
cially in rough, steep ground. It has been estimated that it increases 
the yarding output from 10 to 15 per cent. 

Tn addition to the two head trip blocks (fig. 19), which are hung 
to the tail trees by means of straps made from short pieces of cable, 
it may be necessary to reduce wear and tear on the trip line, to use 
two or three other trip-line side blocks (fig. 20), either between the 
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tail trees or between the second tail tree and the yarder. The placing 
of the trip line several roads distant from that being logged obviates 


~ 


Frc. 19.—Trip line head Fic. 20.—Trip line side 
block. - block. 


frequent change in its position and also keeps it out of the way of 
the logs as they are hauled in. 

The set-up described above has the main line leading straight from 
the main drum, through the main-line fairleader (fig. 21), across 


Fig. 22.—Butt chain lead 
Fic. 21.—Main-line fairleader. block. 


the landing, and out along the road to the timber. Only a small 
percentage of the timber can be varded with the lines leading in this 
way. Most of the roads will form an angle with an imaginary line 
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run from the main-line drum across the middle of the landing, some 
of the angles formed being a little larger than a right angle. This 
difficulty is generally 
overcome by leading the 
main line through a butt- 
chain block (fig. 22) hung 
to a stump standing in 
line with the yarder and 


. a Fig. 23.—Butt chain. 
landing and 50 feet or : 


more from the approach end of the landing. In operation the log is 
varded to the butt-chain block, the chokers are all unhooked from 


the butt chain, permitting the butt chain to 
be passed through the block. The chokers 
are again hooked to the’ butt chain and the 
log continues on its way to the landing. 


OPERATION. 


After the ground around the landing has 
been freed of large chunks of waste mate- 
rial, the butt chain (fig. 23) attached to the 
main line is run out to the first log on the 
new road. The choker men put the chokers 
(figs. 24 and 25) around the end of the logs. 
After the load has been connected to the 
butt chain, the hook tender or head-rigging 
slinger signals for the engineer to haul in 
on the cable and the load starts down the 
road. When it reaches the butt-chain block, 


Fic. 24.—Choker with ; ; , : 
socket. as it will in most cases, the chaser signals 


for the engine to stop, unhooks the chokers from the butt chain, pulls 
the butt chain through the butt-chain block, rehooks the chokers to 


the butt chain, and signals 
for the engineer to go ahead. 
The load is then dragged 
to the landing, where it is 
disconnected by the chaser, 
or in rare cases, by one of 
the loaders. . 

Where the logs are large, 
only one is hauled at a trip. 
In other cases it may be 
practical to yard as many 
as six. In general, the number depends on the volume of the logs, 
the size of the equipment, and the ground conditions. 


Fie. 25.—-Choker with eye. 
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As a rule, one choker is used with each log. One. two, and 
occasionally three, chokers are attached to a butt chai. Where 
more than one butt cham is re- 
quired, a rigging plate (fig. 26), 
to which a second butt chain is 
attached, is inserted in the main 
line about 50 or 60 feet from 
the end of the main line or the 
point to which the usual butt 
chain is attached, the distance de- 
pending on the length of the longest logs hauled. 

Occasionally, it is necessary to use a yarding block (fig. 27) to 
side line the logs around stumps or cther obstruc- 
tions, or to pull them backwards until they are clear. 
In the case of exceptionally large logs it is sometimes 
necessary to increase the power of the yarding engine 
by the use of a yarding block. When this is done, 
the end of the main line is attached to a tree along the 
road at some distance from the log in the direction of 
the yarding engine, a yarding block is hung in the bight 
of the line, and the shackle of the block is attached to 
the log. After the log has been moved up to the point 
where the line is attached to a tree, a new “ tail-hold” 
is taken on another tree nearer the yarder. al 

The butt chain lead block, or bull block, has been re- — 
placed to some extent by yarding or stump rollers (fig. eee ay 
28). This device allows the same speed with less fric- 
tion, and does away with the services of one man. By placing three 
rollers on the are of a circle, it is possible and practical to log 
directly back of the landing without the 
use of a lead block. It has been estimated 
by an operator that the use of these rollers 
instead of lead blocks increases the output 
of a yarding crew between 9 and 10 logs 
per day, not taking into account the fact 
that the crew is reduced by one man. Of 
course, there are many chances where the 
use of a stump roller would not be prac- 
tical. 


Fig. 26:—Rigging plate. 


ORGANIZATION OF CREW. 


ic. 28.—Yarding or stump 
roller, 


The number of men in a ground-yard- 
ing crew varies by camps and in the same camp by chances. The 
usual crew consists of the following men: 
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1 hook tender. 1 chaser. 

1 swamper. 1 signal man. 
1 sniper. 1 engineer. 

2 rigging slingers. 1 fireman. 

2 choker men. 1 wood buck. 


In some cases only one rigging slinger is used. Where the haul is 
_ long and the ground particularly rough, an additional choker man 
may be necessary. Sometimes two wood bucks are required. If oil 


Die 


Fic. 29.—Combination road and yarding engine. 


is used as a fuel, a wood buck and, in some cases, a fireman are not 
needed. | : 

The division of labor in a yarding crew is not always clear. The 
different members of the crew do what the situation demands. The 
hook tender is in charge of the crew, and the amount of work done 
depends largely on his ability. He plans the work, locates the roads, 
instructs the crew as to the character of the timber that should be 
hauled, designates the order in which the logs are to be taken, and 
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assists the rigging Slingers with their work. The swamper works 
just ahead of the rigging men. knots the logs. fells small timber that 
may be a source oi danger to the crew. chops cut the brush, and im- 
proves the roads, so that the logs can be brought out without being 
hung up. When necessary, the sniper rounds off the under side of 
the front end of the logs, so that they will slide over obstructions. 
In rough country, where the logs are apt to roll and to be dragged 
first on one side and then on the other. they are usually sniped all the 
way around. The depth of the snipe depends partly on the size of 
the log and partly on the ground conditions, ranging from little or 
nothing to 9 inches. The head rigging slinger is the hook tender’s 
assistant. Working alone or assisted by another rigging slinger, 
sometimes two others, he unhooks the chokers from the butt chain 
when the main line is returned, hooks up the new load of logs, and 
starts it toward the landing. The principal duty of the choker men 
is to put the chokers around the logs. The chaser, standing near the | 
butt chain block, signals to the engineer in case there is need: for 
stopping the engine. His principal work is to pass the load of logs 
by the butt-chain block. The signa! man. by means of signals, usually 
given by pulling on a wire attached te the whistle of the yarder or 
by an electrical device, transmits the order of the hook tender. rigging 
slinger, or chaser to the engineer. 


EQUIPMENT. 


Ground logging engines—Engines used in swinging and roading 
on the ground, as well as ground yarding engines, are dealt with in 
this section. While their inclusion here is not exactly logical, clear- 
ness and convenience of discussion make it advisable. 

Figures 29 and 30 show the compound-geared and tandem-drum 
logging engines, the two standard types used for ground logging. 
As a rule, the narrow-drum, compound-geared engine is used, the 
compounding of the gears having proved the best method of securing 
the proper relation between the two drums in regard to speed and 
pulling power. 

The wide-drum, simple-geared engine is also used, but principally 
for swinging and roading, where high speed in the lines and large 
drum capacity are of major importance. Wide-drum engines bear 
special trade names, depending on whether they are adapted for yard- 
ing and swinging or roading, the chief differences lying in the drum 
proportions and friction detices. The engines and boilers of a long- 
haul road engine are, of course. larger than those of an engine adapted 
to haul at relatively shorter distances. 

Probably no other class of machinery is called upon for such ex- 
tremely severe service as logging engines. The demands made upon 
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them are frequently far beyond their normal capacity. To see them 
hauling logs larger than 10 feet in diameter and 24 feet in length 
- over rough ground on a “straight” line is to marvel that they are 
not wrecked in a short time. That they are not is due to the fact 
that they are simply, compactly, and powerfully built of the best 
adapted material. The frame or bed of the machine, on which the 
security of all fastenings and the permanency of alignments of all 
working parts depend, is strong and rigid, being made of the heaviest 
standard section of steel beams spaced by heavy crossbars of cast iron 
or steel. 
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Fic. 30.—Compound-geared yarding engine. 


Logging engines are equipped with high-pressure boilers of the 
vertical type, built of 60,000-pound flange steel. They have a work- 
ing pressure of from 150 to 200 pounds (generally 200 pounds), and 
are guaranteed to pass Hartford inspection. They range in size from 
48 inches in diameter and 96 inches in height to 80 inches in diameter 
and 153 inches in height. | 

The extreme height.and high working pressure of these boilers, the 
limits of which have been reached, is the result of constant increase 
in the cylinder sizes. The width of the engine frame, by limiting 
the diameter of the boiler, has restricted the dimensions of the round 
fire box, resulting in too small a proportion of grate to heating sur- 
face. To overcome the steaming difficulties resulting from insuth- 
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cient grate area, most new logging engines are equipped with a fire 
box which is oblong or elliptical in shape and extends about 2 feet 
beyond the cylindrical portion of the boiler on the front side. This 
design increases the grate area considerably without correspondingly 
increasing the width of the engine frame. 

All of the engines are double—that is, have two cylinders. Ordi- 
narily, logging engines are classified by the size of the cylinders, the 
diameter being given first. A glance at Table 7 shows the range of 
sizes. The engines are of the heavy-duty type, the valves and valve 
gear differing with the make. 

Standard drum engines have two drums, placed either tandem or 
opposite, or nearly so. ‘These rotate upon their shafts and are held 
fast when pulling by means of frictions. Several types of frictions 
are used. They are operated either by hand or steam, the steam 
friction being particularly desirable on the larger engines. The 
main, or hauling, drum is made of steel; the trip drum, which car- - 
ries the trip, or return line, is made of semisteel. These engines can 
be equipped with loading and straw-line drums, driven either by 
their own gear or pinions or by a chain drive. In the case of the 
simple-geared engine, the cut-steel gears of the main and trip drums 
are driven by a cut-steel pinion on the engine crank shaft. The trip 
drum of the compound-geared engine is driven in a similar way. The 
main drum in the latter type, however, is driven through a compound 
train of gears by an internal or external gear, a second pinion keyed 
on the trip-drum shaft driving the gear of the main-drum shaft. 

The standardization committee on logging engines of the Pacific 
Logging Congress recommended that the following definitions and 
tormulas be adopted as standard: 

(a) Right and left hand sides of a logging engine.—When standing at the 
boiler end of the engine and facing out over the drum, that side of the machine 
to the right is termed the right-hand side and that to the left is termed the 
left-hand side. In general, the engine is operated from the right-hand side. 
This is frequently called the ‘‘ engineer’s side.” 

(b) Main and trip drums.—The main drum is the drum which is used to 
haul in the load. This is sometimes called the forward or the lower drum. 
The drum which: is used to return the main hauling line is the trip drum, also 
ealled the haul-back drum. 

(c) Rope capacity.—The rope capacity of the main drum and trip drum must 
bear a more or less definite relation. On road engines the trip-drum capacity 
should be not less than twice the capacity of the main drum, and so far as 
practicable there should be approximately six or seven hundred feet of addi- 
tional capacity on the trip drum. On yarding engines the eapacity of the trip 
drum should be at least two and one-fourth times that of the main drum, and so 
far as practicable this ratio should be slightly increased. To find the drum 
capacity the following formula is used: 

eee D—d 


Capacity =CXLx—,—x ou 
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PD equals diameter of flange, in inches. 
d equals diameter of barrel, in inches. 
L equals length between the flanges, in inches. 
C equals constant, varying for each size of line. 


Value of C. 


Size of line. Constant. | Size of line. Constant. 
pf acter Sec te ce RA 
ASUTIC Hee etna sae aaa ane 4°16" |) Vimeho.. o2; =<. sye so ee BE ee 0. 262 
22 TGA as Aor HBR ae Sea EASE Be ates 2. 67 TNC HESwias. aya ey aac ee 207 
Syrrielie. 10st Ee Nye aes Ole ug 1.86 PATCHES Leese PEE a 167 
REP IT TAGE tele oi a re See cee ee AB Y/ ASN CHES Mace eres ee te eee 138 
2 Ta G1 0S SEE HAE atte heute eels Slee 1.05 PESTTUGIVES Pocoets ch tee ea ere ee PO 116 
a Dee ee ec ee ape ness oes ress =e = S28 ||tbs baches 22) 2 3-Fo 2 eee eee 099 
#UIT@ Tse peede herded od Soe ede eec ease teeene GY P2) IE SEO IGS Re eas Phen se eee seme eee - 085 
SST 01S) TRON cghaee ee OF ie ese Rael le rs een a SAGO U Le ATICHOS Ns 55 4 oN ek ats | eee . 074 
LITO PaaS AGH Bae CARER RCC ACE EEE BAZ 2 TA CHOSE: cae ee ener So ee ee 066 


Using the above formula, the drum capacity is obtained by multiplying the 
sum of one-half the diameter of the flanges and one-half the diameter of the 
barrel by the difference between one-half of the diameter of the flanges and one- 
half the diameter of the barrel by the length between the flanges and the con- 
stant for the size of the line required. Five-eighths inch line is almost uni- 
versally used for trip lines. The main line varies from 1 inch to 12 inches in 
diameter. 

In computing the proportion between the main drum and the trip-drum rope 
capacities it is assumed that the main line is 1; inches and the trip line 2 inch. 

(d) As a matter of relative comparison only, the speed of any line is the speed 
of the line when the drum is one-half full of cable and engine is running at a 
piston speed of 600 feet per minute. 

(e) Standard logging engine-—What is known as a standard logging engine 
is a two-drum machine complete with boiler, hood, stack, spark arrester, and 
one gypsy head. Patented spark arresters, straw-line and loading drums, and 
the like, are additionai equipment, and usually are furnished at extra cost. In 
the case of narrow drum yarders where a true lead is necessary on the drums, 
one main line and one trip line fair-leader should be furnished with each engine. 

(f) Boilers—The working pressure of boilers 48 inches or larger in diameter 
should not be less than 175 pounds. Boilers are rated by their inside diameters 
and the over-all length of effective shell. Any extension below the water leg 
for the ash pan or any extension above the tube sheet for the breeching is not 
considered part of the effective shell. ; 

(g) Pulling power—tThe pulling power of any drum can be obtained by the 
following formula: 

rxGXPXA 

a = a 
W=+= Weight or pull on cable. 
P=Full boiler pressure. 
A=Area of one cylinder. 
r=Radius of crank. 
R=Radius of drum. 
G=Gear ratio drum. 


The size of yarding engines varies in different camps. An operator 
who has given more than the usual amount of attention to this 
question, and who has a reputation for consistently securing large 
varding outputs, made the following recommendations, based on 
uphill yarding: 
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(a) A 10 by 11 inch compound-geared, high-speed yarding engine of any 
standard make to be used in yarding timber on practically flat ground 
where the yarding distance does not exceed 1,000 feet, the difference in eleva- 
tion over the yarding area does not exceed 75 feet, and the volume of the 
largest logs does not exceed 1,000 feet. 

(4b) An 11 by 13 inch compound-geared, high-speed yarding engine of any 
standard make to be used in yarding timber on rolling ground where the 
yarding distance does not exeeed 1,000 feet, the difference in elevation over 
the yarding area does not exceed 150 feet, and the volume of the largest logs 
does not exceed 5,000 feet. . 

(c) A 12 by 14 inch compound-geared yarding engine of any standard make 
to be used where conditions are more severe than those stated above. 

(d@) The engines to be equipped with high-pressure boilers of large capacity 
and three drums. 

The following gives the sizes of engines used in several camps: 

(a4) Compound-geared 11 by 13 inch yarding engines are used. 
They are new, and equipped with the extended fire box. The log- 
ging superintendent is considered one of the most efficient on the 
coast. The country is mountainous, rough, and badly broken up. 
The slopes in general are steep. Logs were moved both uphill and 
downhill; uphill when possible. They averaged about 2,000 feet 
in volume, and logs containing from 7,000 to 8,000 feet were not 
uncommon. 

(4) Compound-geared 10 by 11 inch yarding engines were used. 
They were new. and had extended fire boxes. The ground was quite 
flat. regular, and relatively free of brush and down timber. The 
logs averaged about 600 feet in volume. Never less than two, some- 
times three. and occassionally four logs were yarded at a trip. 

(c) Compound-geared 103 by 104 inch yarding engines were used. 
The timber was second growth. dense, and of fair height, averaging 
about 30 inches D. B. H. The logs averaged about 600 feet in vol- 
ume. The ground was practically level and quite free of ravines, 
pot holes, brush. and down timber. 

(7) Compound-geared 12 by 12 inch yarding engines were used. 
The country was mountainous and badly broken up, being considered 
a hard chance. The logs, including cedar slabs, averaged 1,200 feet 
in volume, but logs ranging from 5,000 to 7,000 feet in volume were 
not uncommon. 

(€) Small engines are being replaced by high-speed, 11 by 13 inch 
compound-geared engines. The country is rough, the logs averaging 
1,000 feet in volume. Some of the logs scale 5,000 feet. 

The prices of logging engines are given in the following tables. 
They are those of March, 1916. The prices given do not include 
fair-leaders, loading or straw-line drums, the extended fire box, or 
other special devices. 
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TABLE 8.—Prices of compound-geared yarding engines. 


Net price 
0. b. 
j Noe Size of boilers Speed of : Portiend, 
Size of engines. Greece, of dears. (circular). lines. Weight. macoma,’ 
and 
Seattle. 
Size of line, Feet per 
Inches. ae fi iPebes. 7 Inches. minute. Pounds. | 
ee ain, Me A ; ain, 270.... E 
10 by10%.. atsieost {fam a : \o9 by 132high......... (einer soni \ 34,500 | $3,450 
Main, 1,700. - 1k | 
1Otbyeit. 2! Pee Trip, 3,700. - 66 by 125 high......... {fap 265 - “alt 5 
5 [isin woe a g Trip, '790....|f 339500 3, 350 
i ain, 950. - - 1 \ Oras ain, 260... 
LOl by glee eee ta {ee 360. : ; g |fo4 by 125 high......... (pte \ 29, 000 3,390 
Main, 1,400. . 1t 
dilipTiyp Dh Lede ee Trip, 3,500. - 8 fs by 144 high......... {fam 320. -\\ 44 500 4,450 
{isin 3,375. ts Trip, 1,210. I ‘ ; 
Main, 1,500-- 14 i 
yee ae Trip, 4,050. § jo by do5\high@ ee oes {ra N, 259.--|\ 49 goo 4.000 
[ape 4,000.) Trp, 695. * 
Main, 1,400... 1c Mai 
IDyloeh ye Trip, 3,500. & |\68 by 144 high......... { ain, 320. . . \ 46, 000 4,600 
[isin 3,375. ts Trip, 1,210. ./f ©? | ; 
Main, 1,500... 1t M 
LD Dyelsoss5 eee Trip, 3,400. -| g | by 144 high.-....... ain, 330... 53,000 5,300 
{iripy3 ’3,375.| s Trip, 1,400. I ; 
ain, ae 14 : an 27 is pS 
12} by 12...---4. ie {rae 2a § fleshy 147 high......... ce Bea \ 45,000 4,580 
Main, 1,840. . 1g F 
‘ : ' 237 een 
TOY Si TIC hagay gee Trip, 5,500. - 3 {7 by 1444 high..._.... {eae 50,000 5,000 
{trip 5,500. ts Trip, 665... } hese ay 
i Main, 1,900. . ui 
d : 235 a 
12 by 14 (special)... fen 5,500. & {7 by 1444 high........ {fam 50,000 5,000 
Straw, 5,500- ts Trip, 665... y 
a Main, 1,500. . 1g |\68 by 144 high, ex- |fMain, 275. Rene 
12 by 13..-.---.-.-. Trip, 3, 900. . 8 \ tended fire box. Trip, 930.. sl; 49,000 5,330 
Main, 1,500.. 14 Z 
13ioyain eens fies: 2008 sth See {7 by 144 high......... Veen -* \ 54,500 5,450 
Straw, 3,375. oe Pte ks 
Z ain, 1,500. - 12 |\68 by 144 high, ex- /fMain,275.-.-|\ - te 
13 by 13.....------- (tein 3900. : g |f tended firebox. | Tee aeeelh eee Re 


The capacity of the drums in Table 8 is for one size of rope. 


The 


following table shows the approximate capacity of the main drums 
of the engines given in ropes of other sizes that may be used. The 
order is the same in both tables. 


TABLE 9.—Length of rope for compound-gearing yarding engines. 


Engine. 


Le Engine, 


Diameter of rope (inches). 
1 | 14 | | 
Length of rope. 


Diameter of rope (inches). 


Length of rope. 


ik 500 
1L, 400 


Feet. | Feet. 
1,500 | 1,225 
1,250 | 1,030 
y 2,220] 1,840 
Sek Se 12 by 14 (special) ..-.|.......| 2,370 | 1,900 | 1,570 
T2205 eZ Veha ene ee eee cisies 1,840 | 1,500 | 1,225 
1,200 || 13 by Hie Da A ae ae eee 1,840 | 1,500 | 1,225 
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TABLE 10.—Tandem drum logging engines. 


Capacity of drums. 


Dimensions. Size of line. 

Inches. i; Feet. Inches. 
Main, 2,250. - 1g 
9by 10....-.-..-. Trip, 5.340... 5 

Main, 2 5950. i 1 
9 by 105....---.-- Trip, "5,300... : 

| 7 2 

OE DY Wereeeeeeee Trip, 5,340. 4 
Main, 2,900 1% 
93 by 10.........- {Trip. °6,500.... 3 
Main, 3 000. . 13 
ig i Gian ei eon 
ain, g 
10 by 12......-... | Tap i 550. 8 
ain, 4, 000. - 1% 
10 by 12 weeceeeeseece Mane, 10, 000... i 
ain, 4, 000. - 13 
10 by 13...-...--- Trip, 8,200. 8 
{Main, 3, 750... 1 
LO tbiysl See | Main} 4,660... 1g 
Trip, 10,100... 8 
ey 1. MA] 
| 2 
10k DY 12.---2---- HERO Moe 
Main, 3,700. - 14 
11 by 12....-.---- \prip.’8.250._ 
Main, 4, 080... 1+ 
iB ye oem aces | Main, 5, 380. 1% 
Trip, 10,600.. 2 
Main, 5, 500. 2 itp 
Titi ong Bee 45 J Main) 4,500... ibe 
Te ‘S 500. 3 
ain, 3,100. 1t 
11 by 13.........- Vie. 6,400... 3 
ain 5. 900... 15 
11 by 14........-. {tip? 11,300... 3 
Main, 3, 000. . 14 
2 yell Qasr Trip, 7 7, 000... 5 
Main, 4, 070. . 1; 
LZ bye Dj Sees Main, 5,400. . 13 | 
Trip, 9, 850... 3 
Main, 4, 070... 1+ | 
WA OWS Oa eoode Main, Ds "400. 13 
Trip, 9, 350.- zg 
Main, 6, 500. - 1% 
13 by 13..-.------) Ninip. 14,400... 8 
Main, 4,380. . FS 
1PA)0.5 1 Rae Main, 5,100 i 
Trip, 13,850 5 
Main, 6,900. 13 
12 by 14....----.. (rnp, 16,300 8 
|fMain, 3,300. - 1B 
12 by 14s  ceeeees Trip, 7,490... f 8 
| Main, 6,500... ies 
Te ony eae Rapes 4 Main, 8,000. . 1¢ 
|| Trip, 12,800. . 8 
Main, &, 100. - 1} 
14 by 14....-.---. \\Trip, ‘Ot, 5400. . 5 
s Main, 8, 500. 1} 
14 by 15........-. Ateip, "21,500 


| 


SSS SS ee a ee 


Size of poilers. 


Inches 
ee by 103 high, 175-pound 
working pressure. 


\ 54 pyaieoidh! |. 220...) he sae 


Ne by 125 high, 175-pound 


working pressure. 


\\56 by 124 high, 200-pound 


working pressure. 
\s0 by 126 high............. 


54 by 125 high, 175-pound 
working pressure. 


\66 py 120 high...........-. 
\e6 py 125 high............. 


GRibyel4 (phigh see secce. 


60 by 135 high, 200-pound 
working pressure. 

60 by 135 high, 200-pound 
working pressure. 

he by 132 high, 200-pound 
working pressure. 


68 by 147 high, 200-pound 
working pressure. 


66 by 125 gto Bt eee Ge raps ae 

68 by 144 high, 200-pound 
working pressure. 

GO 120 highs eee 


12 by 120highu.. 22.2.2... 


68 by 147 high, 200-pound 
working pressure. 


68 by 147 high, 200-pound 
working pressure. 

74 by 144 high, 200-pound 
working pressure. 


72 by 147 high, 200-pound 
working pressure. 


68 by 144 high, 200-pound 
working pressure. 


wenceetesceseeocseecoccoossesecs 


He by 153 high, 200-pound 
working pressure. 
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Net price 
f. 0.:b. 
id es of Weight. |Portland, 
% Tacoma, 
or Seattle. 
Feet per 
ee Pounds, 
ain, 400. 
iene 18,000 | $2, 200 
19, 500 2,000 
ain, 350... 
(ripe #20.---]} 20, 500 2, 360 
ain, 400... ae 
rate ee , -} 26, 000 2,725 
Main, 422._..| 28, 000 2, 800 
Main, 357... - 
Trip, ie --} 27, 000 3,130 
ain, 430.._- 
rip’ 560 =|} 32, 000 4,000 
in, 380... 
(Ment ae ‘|S 34, 200 3, 420 
Main, 400.__. pS 
Bone, dis \ 32, 500 3, 780 
Main, 377... : 
Trip, 455... --}} ohne 3, 400 
Main, 390... 
(trip oye---- |} 32, 000 3,410 
ain, 430. .- 
Trip, (PAH 5-5 - --|} 36, 500 3, 550 
Main, 430._... 
SET le \ 40, 000 4,410 
Main, 395___. i 
{inp 0 be \ 37, 000 3, 700 
in, ARR x 
Lower 460. - 2 
(inp, ar \ 37, 000 4,300 
ain, 465... 
posuere \ 40, 000 4, 500 
Main, 445.... = 
ee sob |} 42,000 | 4,725 
Main, 445.._.]\ , 2 
{tip nae \ 45,000 5, 200 
Main, 565. ... | = or 
ae <f 50,000 5,250 
Main, 452. ._. Saee 
Tp, ea 51,000 | 8,250 
Main, 420. .-. 4 
(Trip’530.2., f 59,000,000 
Main, 558. ___| eet 
Taper \ 42,000 4,795 
Main, 590_._- 2 
mage o } 43, 000 5, 000 
idadedat Sod 60, 000 6,000 
Main, 630....! 5 
pateens \ 65, 000 6, 500 


Logging engine repair parts and materials All operators find it 
desirable to carry instock a few duplicates of the small parts of 
logging engines that are most likely to fail. The fixed investment in 
such parts varies with the ideas of the management and the distance 
the operation is from points where repair parts can be purchased. 
For the purpose of a timber appraisal, the capital invested in this 
way may be placed at $100 per yarding engine. | 
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Logging engine sleds.—F or protection and convenience in moving, 
logging engines are mounted on well constructed sleds (Fig. 14). 
The more rigid and well secured such a sled is, the more aid it 
is in preserving the alignment and durability of parts. Sleds are 
equipped with heavy rings, chains, bolts, ete., for moving, snubbing, 
etc. They vary in length, ranging from 30 o 60 feet for both yard- 
ing and roading engines. | 

The total cost of these sleds ranges from $300 to $600. One 60-foot 
sled cost $600, $309 of which was expended for labor. It is esti- 
mated that 15,000 feet of No. 1 logs and 1 ton of iron were used in 
its construction. The runners were hewn on three sides. The total 
cost of building a 42-foot sled amounted to $293. This sled con- 
tained 11,000 feet of No. 1 logs, which were valued at ae The 
labor cost of building three 40-foot 
sleds amounted to $612, which is 
at the rate of $204 per sled. 

The life of sleds varies with the 
character of the sled and of the. 
country, the way moving is ac- 
complished, and the size of the ma- 
chine. Asa general thing it ranges 
between three and four years. 

Fair-leaders—In the case of 
narrow drum yarding engines, 
where a true lead is necessary on 
the drums, one main line and one 
trip line fair-leader are mounted 
en the front end of the logging engine sled. They are made in a 
number of different designs. Figure 21 shows a main line fair-leader 
which is adapted for extra heavy service. It weighs 1,220 pounds 
. and is sold for $100. Figure 31 shows a trip line fair-leader which 
is adapted for a 32-inch line. It weighs 246 pounds and costs $50. 
A larger fair-leader of this type may be used for the main line. 
One adapted for 1-inch or 1}-inch line weighs 675 pounds and 
costs $100. 

Spark arresters—In the States of Oregon and Washington the 
use of spark arresters under certain conditions is compulsory from 
June 1 to October 1, the Oregon law, which is substantially the 
same as that of Washington, reading: 


=: 


J 


Fic. 31.—Trip iin fair-leader. 


From June 1 to October 1 of each year it shall be unlawful for any person, 
firm, or corporation, or employee thereof, to use or operate any locomotive, log- 
' ging engine,*portable engine, traction engine, or stationary engine using fuel 


613861°—Bull. 711—18——6 
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other than oil, in or near forest or brush land, which is not provided with an 
adequate spark arrester kept in constant use and repair. Any person, firm, or 
corporation who shall willfully fail to comply with the foregoing provisions of 
this section shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall 
pay a fine for each engine or locomotive without such spark arrester of not 
less than twenty-five dollars ($25.00) nor more than one hundred dollars 
($100.00), and shall be enjoined from further use of such engine or locomo- 
tive until such spark arrester is provided. Escape of fire from an engine shall 
be prima facie evidence that such appliance has not been adequately maintained 
in compliance with this section. Under proof that any prosecution has been 
instituted under this section by any fire warden, any court of competent .juris- 
diction shall enjoin the further use of the engine involved, unless equipped and 
maintained in compliance with this section to the satisfaction of said fire warden, 
until the defendant has been acquitted of the charge preferred. 


s 


There are a number of different 
types of spark arresters used. The 
prices vary with the type of ar- 
rester and the size of the engine © 
stack. What is claimed to be a 
particularly effective arrester can 
be purchased for from $125 to 
$160. Prices in general range 
from $20 to $160. 

Extended fire boxes —Manufac- 
turers of logging engines are pre- 
pared to equip all logging engines 
having cylinders 10 inches or 
larger in diameter with extended 
fire boxes (fig. 32) at a cost of 
about $250. 

Logging-engine water tanks.— 
As a rule, either wooden or steel 
water tanks are mounted on the 
rear end of each logging-engine 
sled (fig. 14). The steel tanks, 
which fit on a saddle, give the best service and cost from $100 to $200, 
depending on their capacity. A 5 by 8 foot steel tank costs about 
$125. This tank is sometimes made in two compartments; one for 
oil, the other for water. 

Straw drums-—The drum used to operate the straw line may be 
located on an extension of the main or trip drum shaft, or on the 
main drum shaft inside the frame. The cost of equipping an engine 
with a straw drum amounts to about $150. 

Loading drums.—When separate engines are not used for loading 
purposes, it is necessary to have a third friction drum on the yarding 
engines. On compound-geared yarding engines this drum is located 
on the main drum shaft, either on the inside or outside of the frame. 


Fic. 32—Extended fire-box type of boiler. 
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On tandem-drum engines the most convenient location is on an exten- 
sion of the main drum shaft. It is a narrow drum of relatively large 
diameter, which, having its own friction and brake, can be operated 
independently of the main drum. The cost of equipping an engine 
with this device amounts to about $150. 

Oil-burner equipment.—The approximate cost of full equipment 
for burning crude oil on yarding and roading engines and skidders 
is about $450 for each machine; on loading engines, about $375. 
These prices include the tank on the sled, which is used for the 
storage of both oil and water. The cost of maintenance of this 
equipment is about $25 per year. 

The oil is hauled from the storage tank to the tank on the rear end 
of the sled in tank cars, which have a capacity of about 7,000 gallons, 
and cost about $1,000. 

A large steel storage tank is erected at a convenient point on the 
logging railroad to receive oil in bulk. The 
cost of a 200,000-gallon steel storage tank, 
together with an 8-inch pipe and valves 
for filling, amounts to about $4,000. 

Electric signals—Until very recently 
signals were universally given by means of 
a light wire attached to the whistle lever, 
the wire, either solid or twisted, being 
strung taut along the outer edge of the run 
from the engine to the rear of the chance. 
A solid signal wire costs about $3; a twisted 
one, about $10. 

A large number of operators now use an 
electrical device which is connected with the. 
lever of the whistle. The current is carried 
to the woods’ end through insulated wires, which can be laid upon 
the ground or carried upon supports, as desired. Relays of push 
buttons along the line make it possible to give the signals at any 
point. Power to operate the whistle is furnished by from 6 to 12 dry 
batteries. The signal itself is the same as with the old method, and 
can be heard by the yarding crew, who thus know that the proper 
signal has been given to the engineer. The device eliminates the 
trouble of keeping a taut signal wire. It is claimed that the signals 
are transmitted more promptly than by the old method. One man- 
ager who is using the electric signal and who has a reputation for 
conservatism considers the device a “ safety-first” appliance. Un- 
doubtedly it will be universally used in the near future. The device 
complete for a yarding engine costs about $100. 

Blocks —Figures 19, 20, 22, 27, and 33 indicate the types of blocks 
used in general yarding. A number of companies manufacture 


Wie. 33.—Moving block. 
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blocks, so that there is a large assortment for operators to select 
from. ; 

Blocks of as large size as possible should be used. Wire-rope man- 
ufacturers recommend blocks with much larger sheaves than are 
practical in the woods. For 1-inch lines sheaves should not be less 
than 12 inches in diameter; and for 14 to 14 inch lines, from 14 to 
18 inches. The standardization committee of the Pacific Logging 
Congress in 1913 recommended that blocks having sheaves of the 
following sizes be adopted: 


Trip-line blocks: 
9 by 14 by 14é inches, hub length 3 inches, grooved for a 38-inch line. 
12 by 14 by 11é inches, hub length 3 inches, grooved for a 83-inch line. 
14 by 11 by 2i% inches, hub length 3 inches, grooved for a 3-inch line. 
18 by 1: by 2176 inches, hub length 4 inches, grooved for a 23-inch line. 
24 by 2 by 3x6 inches, hub length 5 inches, grooved for a 3-inch line. 


Yarding blocks: 

10 by 2 by 2% inches, hub length 8 inches, grooved for a 14-inch line. 

12 by 24 by 212 inches, hub length 3% inches, grooved for a 13-inch line. 
Butt-chain blocks: 

16 by 8 by 3i% inches, hub length 8 inches, if grooved for a 14-inch line. 

20 by 8 by 3% inches, hub length 8 inches, if grooved for a 14-inch line. 

24 by 8 by 3x6 inches, hub length 8 inches, if grooved for a 14-inch line. 

The cost of blocks varies because of differences in the type, size, 

and make and because different material is used in their construction. 
The following tabulations give the type, size, and weight of blocks 
that are more or less standard, also the selling prices f. 0. b. Port- 
land in March, 1916. The material used in the construction of these 
blocks is indicated in the list of extra parts. 


Butt-chain lead blocks (Fig. 25). 


No. Sheave. Shaft. Bearing. Weight. Net price. 
Inches. Inches. Inches. Pounds. 
1 24 by 8 34 10 820 $128. 00 
2 20 by 7 34 10 650 102. 00 
3 16 by 7 3 10 475 72.00 


Extra parts. 


Net price. 
Items. 
NOs, 15") INO.a2ten | ens o- 

Mool=steeliSHackdetre ees 2 ee ae LS ee ae Wael Re De ee $18.80 } $17.20 | $15.25 
IE AITAST CE IAD LOR KASTC CS ee cy ayaa Ee hc cacy Sickle Poe ea Mm Uae py tae pc dn op 44.00 34. 00 24. 00 
Casehardenedisteelicentershaitiir: cto fee ee ae a eae 6. 00 6. 00 6.00 
Oeupand utawabbplocksw ashen: =jasie cise ee ee ae oa ee ee ete Sn 1. 40 1. 40 1.40 
Halfnut with lockiwasher..).. 4 2UF 8 ae a eae ae . 60 . 60 . 60 
Ley HoyaVAsy ON onal Fala Lee NG eken eee Nine Bea! Oe HeMre Sb Ne dd ee eee 7. 60 7. 60 7.60 
Manganese-steel sheave, bronze bushed........ 21... 2-222. 2-222 eee ce eee eee | 50.09} 38.00] 28.00 

} 
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Moving blocks (Fig. 35). 


No. Sheave. Pin. Weight. | Net price. 
Inches. Inches. Pounds. 
1 14 by 3 3 230 $45. 00 
2 16 by 3 3 270 49. 00 


Eatra parts. 
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Net price. 


Items. 
INOS 1G | NOs 7, 
Moolesteealislh ack: lem segs) fw) Cela ee eh pe ee a Se a See ee La $3. 60 $3. 60 
EEA EES TOC Laka G he SLO CSpe per hate arte Me Rumen ea eel at een a, yA aare Ge Es dat at a males ate le te 22. 00 24. 00 
Casehard CWECESECCITETN rs oii tea epee cmp ete ee Lea a SU Nes ROT aaa ot es gee 3. 60 3.60 
RIO Ut aM GLOCKA ASW Cin mews emcee isle.) VL Ai kas ge egy ee al bc mc ay . 65 . 65 
IE FONZELOTSEUM Seppe ery ee tek Rt Pap ace pa ep ORI SE Ca” Se ae ERE 2. 70 PA3Th 
Meneancse feel sheave, DEOUZCID USCC ER te eh tee heen Mee enn te ntenay 16. 65 20. 00 
Yarding blocks (Fig. 30). 
No. Sheave. Pin. Diameter. | Weight. Net price. 
Inches. Inches. Inches. Pounds. 
1 10 by 23 Qh 3 110 $22. 80 
2 12 by 24 24 3 145 26. 80 
Heztra parts. 
Net price. 
Items. 
NOs | Now2: 
WROOLStECHSHA Cal Opp ee a eben sore ea aay A wee ee eee $2. 80 $2. 80 
I AITESTEC IED LOCKSSIC CS Meee n tnt LM an nla mne eens hy yeep cot = SIRE VO NE yin ae Oe BON 7.60 7.60 
@aschardenedstce bo nmigeen steer yt sma a ol pr a CT a Oe al iy aa 2. 80 9. 60 
Ealienuigan dghockeawaSshenenyewenmn mem ee RTRs ie aa a od a Upc te es ta A UU ca 40 . 40 
IBYONzZeIDUSHINGE a. ye iene ee eee he HANS A NS Aa a a OT ee NR URN Setar as, BAN) 1.80 1. 80 
NatBanievestosl sheave, bronze TESTE ILS poor atone (aller lsh Wir oft SRE” Wh Sn RUN e 8. 80 11. 20 
Trip-line side or corner block (Fig. 23) 
No. | Size. Pin. Hub. Weight. Net price. 
| Ses eb HAIR ENA 
Inches. Inches. Inches. Pounds. 
1 9 by 11 1 r 40 $8. 80 
2 12 by 13 2 3 55 12. 00 
Eatra parts. 
Net price. 
Items. 
No. 1 No. 2 
Patent combination shackle with guard. .... dcp eee td 2 Ui sl al preg i I, $0. 60 $0. 80 
RaIMESLEOINDIOCKEST@eSH ae ib hs Abe eh URE ea Oe Se ee i tiie ON ah ay 4.00 6. 00 
Gace lan momeaeshcampinny fa. en Sere REM Re Re fay Ee ee Oe Ree is Oa ee . 80 1.80 
Oil cup and nut with lock washer....._...... oe 1 AS Dalene rules De Ra . 40 45 
[ERATION Gave TWIOCKAVAGITOR (57 nite, 28 ore wat a Hut A NA RUE RT ye ee Ee 15 - 20 
TE ROURZAD (ORMISUPUTNE Sie oo le a TRE eet ai, Sie ois BR Rlclet cern tall bisa Iep as Stee Leet aman 80 1. 60 
Manganese-steel sheave, bronze TSESHECt 2) aoe eM ee MR Cem em ee Cm Lot ATER TS 2d 3. 40 6. 40 


ee EEnEEEEEnmee 
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Trip-line head blocks (Fig. 22). 


| No. | Sheave. Pin. Hub. | Weight. | Net price. 
Inches. Inches. Inches. Pounds. 

rg 14 by 1} : 3 95 | $17.60 

2 18 by 18 24 4 140 26.00 

| 3 


24 by 2 3 5 | 235° 44.00 


Eztra parts. 


Net price. 
Items. | 
No.1 No. 2. | No.3 
iNormed-stoel Shackle 922 ate eee ee eee roe $1. 20 $1. 60 $2.80 
IPATESLOOL DIOGK: GIGS 23 = Sate ese eo eer ee Se en ee 7. 20 9.60 18. 80 
Casohardenad Stool pit sete ceca 222022 eos eee eee ee Pu see eee cere | ,2.00 2.60 3. 20 
Cileupand nut with locksjwashors2 2022S Saas ee ee ee - 60 . 60 1. 40 
Halinutiwit miock washere 32625 9.2. se On eo . 40 45 . 60 
Bronze bushing....- Sree eS Se ne NO noe en ee oe eee eens 1.60 2.00 3. 60 
Manganese-steel sheave, bronze bushed -.-..-...-.-------.-.-----.-----0.+---- 7.60 12. 20 20. 00 


1 No. 3 has tool-steel forged shackle. 

Table 11 gives the fixed investment in ground yarding blocks for 
one yarding engine. To allow for a proper range, the total cost and 
weight, including blocks of different sizes, is shown in three cases. 
The aim is to include a liberal amount of such equipment, taking into 
account the fact that the number of blocks needed for different yard- 
ing chances varies and that some blocks are undergoing repairs at 
times. This table can be easily modified to take care of a given set 
of conditions. 


TABLE 11.—Fizred investment in blocks for one yarding engine. 


| Case 1 Case 2. Case 3 
} | 
=a SS eal see . . = 
5 Items. 26) 2 =o] 8 aot 
= wo | Be we | be <= 
=) Z — = for ~ “Ss [ov =“ or 
2 g |23!| 2 SUE ES Fe See 
A a |FS| 2°) a /ES} 2 a |Eel 2 
2 | Butt chain blocks........---- 24 by 8 | 1, a 00| 20 by 7 | 1,300/$204. on 16 by 7] 950|$144. 00 
2 | Moving blocks. ..........---- 16by 3} 540) 99.00} 14by 3] 460} 90.00} 14by3] 460} 90.00 
2 | Yarding blocks...........-- --| 12 by 23} 290] 53.60) 10 by 23} 220) 45.60) 10 by 23} 220) 45.60 
1 | Head trip block..........---- 24by2| 235] 44.00) 18 by 1§| 140] 26.00) 14by 13] 95) 17.60 
1 | Corner or side block........-- 14by 13} 96] 17.60} 14by 13} 95) 17.60) 14by 13} 95] 17.60 
Sil Sido blocks: <.c<:=.2cesue 12by 13) 440} 96.00} 12by 14} 440] 96.00} 12by 13] 440) 96.00 
EREPAMALES << ons ee pore 400| 100. 00|.....-... 300] 75. 00|..-.-.--- 250} 50. 00 
16 0 eo eae oi, 0 one | ara | 2. 640) 666. ey psi Syile | 2,955| 554.00)-.....--- | 2,510} 460. 00 
| 


‘ Prices are those of March, 1916. 


Yarding rollers—Figure 28 shows a yarding or stump roller. 
The use of such rollers in connection with ground yarding is dis- 
cussed on page 72. The method is also shown in figure 15. They 
weigh from 210 to 325 pounds and cost from $45 to $60. 

Ground yarding lines—Ground yarding lines are all made of wire 
rope, without which modern methods of logging could not have 


SS > 
developed. Wire rope consists of a group of strands laid sym- 
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metrically around a center core, the strands consisting of wires 
twisted together symmetrically according to a definite geometrical 
arrangement. The unit of construction is the strand. While a 
large number of geometrical combinations are possible, the ordinary 
practice is to use 1 wire in the center of the strand and to surround 
it with 6 wires, then sucessively with layers of 12, 18; 24, and 36 
wires, etc., the construction being known as the concentric strand. 
Six wires around a center wire produce a strand for a haulage rope. 
A supplementary layer of 12 wires makes a 19-wire strand for a 
hoisting rope. This strand in turn, when covered by a third layer 
of 18 wires, makes a 37-wire strand that is used in a special flexible 
hoisting rope. In strands of uniform diameter the greater the 
number of wires in the strand the more flexible the rope. The 
strands, usually 6 in number, are, as a rule, laid together around a 
hemp center. | 

The “haulage rope,” 6 strands of 7 wires each, is a relatively 
stiff rope with large wires capable of resisting aero wear. Its 
use is limited to conditions where there is much abrasion and little 
bending around sheaves. In the “hoisting rope,” 6 strands of 19 
wires each, the wires are smaller than those in a 6 by 7 rope, and 
are less able to resist abrasion, but can more easily be bent around 
sheaves and drums. The “special pliable rope,” 6 strands of 37 
wires each, is composed of still smaller wires than the 6 by 19, 
possesses greater flexibility, and may be bent around fairly small 
sheaves. It should not be subjected to much external wear, par- 
ticularly in the smaller sizes, as the wires will be worn off quickly. 
The “ extra pliable rope,” 8 strands of 19 wires each, is more flexible 
than the 6 by 19, and may be used over smaller sheaves than the 
latter. It is seni as flexible as 6 by 37 construction, but not so 
strong, owing to its larger hemp center. 

The ropes so far referred to are of the one-size-wire construction. 
In the making of 6 by 19 rope certain features result from a slight 
modification of the strands and wires. In Seale construction the 
center wire of the strand is large, the next layer of 9 wires is 
small, and the outer layer of 9 wires large. These strands pro- 
duce a rope somewhat stiffer than ordinary 6 by 19 construction 
and having a limited number of uses. The strands of another con- 
struction consist ef wires of three different sizes, 7 inside wires of 
uniform diameter surrounded by 12 wires which are alternately 
large and small. This combination increases the metallic area and 
strength by approximately 10 per cent. 

There are two general methods of laying up rope—the common 
type, known as regular lay, and Lang’s lay. In the former the wires 
are twisted in one direction and the strands are laid into the rope 
in the opposite direction. Most of the rope made in America is 
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made in this manner, and it has become standard for general work. 
In the latter, the wires in the strand and the strands in the ropes 
are twisted in the same direction. 

Wire ropes are made almost exclusively from iron or steel, and 
the materials used may be further grouped into three main divi- 
sions, viz, iron, crucible cast steel, and plow steel. The wire rope 
used for yarding lines is for the most part made from plow steel 
and special plow steel. These two classes of rope, besides being 
used for main, trip, and straw lines, are used for chokers and over- 
head yarding lines, the special plow steel being especially adapted 
for overhead work. For lines other than chokers a 6 by 19 con- 
struction with a hemp core is used. A small percentage of operators 
make their main yarding lines from rope that has a steel core. 

The diameter and length of lines is discussed under the heading 
“¢ Wire rope cost.” 

The selling price of wire rope, besides varying with the grade and 
type of construction, fluctuates with economic conditions. The list 
prices of manufacturers for the same grade and construction are 
the same. On March 8, 1916, the discount quoted by one wire- 
rope agent was 374 per cent off the list prices. About two years 
ago the discount was about 60 per cent. Under normal conditions 
the discount is about 50 per cent. 

The following tables give the net prices on wire rope of the 
gerade and type of construction ordinarily used in logging opera- 
tions. The prices are based on a discount of 50 per cent off the list. 
The strengths given are standard, being those adopted by the manu- 
facturers on May 1, 1910. 


TABLE 12.—Standard plow steel hoisting rope. 
[6 strands, 19 wires to the strand, 1 hemp core. ] 


Approxi- Approxi- Proper 


; i mate mate working 
Net price | Diameter aaa strength load in 
per foot. | in inches. velent. | in tons of tons of 
Ber coun eromao 2,000 
pounds. pounds. pounds. 
$0.06 ~ 4 0. 10 2.65 0. 53 
. 06025 se 5115} 3.8 . 76 
. 0625 3 22, B75 ileallss 
. 065 os . 30 8 1.6 
.07 3 39 10 2 
. 08 5 50 1258) 2.4 
. 095 & 62 15.5 3.1 
13 4 89 23 4.6 
slid q 1.20 29 5.8 
. 215 1 1.58 38 7.6 
ST 14 2 47 9.4 
. 325 14 2.45 58 12 
. 395 13 72 14 
. 465 13 3.55 82 16 
. 54 15 4.15 94 19 
. 65 12 4.85 112 22 
73 1z 5. 55 127 25 
.79 2 6x3: 140 28 


NotTE.—The net prices given are based on a discount of 50 per cent off the list prices. Add 10 per cent 
to the list prices for wire center. 
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TABLE 13.—Special plow steel hoisting rope. 


[6 strands, 19 wires to the strand, 1 hemp core. ] 


Approxi- Proper 


Q : Apbron mate working 
Net price | Diameter Wieieht strength load in 
per foot. | ininches. 1eyY. | in tons of tons of 
per foot in 2,000 2,000 
pour: pounds. pounds. 
$0. 065 4 0. 10 3.15 0. 63 
. 065 as 15 4,50 oY 
0725 3 22 6.75 1.35 
0775 ts 30 9.4 1.9 
. 085 3 39 12.1 2.4 
. 095 5 50 14.5 2.9 
. 1125 3 62 19 3.8 
. 155 st . 89 26.3 5.3 
195 $ 1.20 35 7 
25 1 1. 58 45 9 
.3l 1% 2 56 11 
375 14 2.45 69 14 
45 13 3 84 17 
. 00 1 3.55 98 20 
65 18 4.15 110 22 
.80 1 4.85 133 27 
«875 13 5. 55 150 30 
~ 925 2 6. 30 166 33 


NotEe.—The net prices given are based on a discount of 50 per cent off the list prices. Add 10 per cent 
to the list prices for wire center. 


TABLE 14.—Hatra pliable plow steel hoisting rope. 


[8 strands, 19 wires to the strand, 1 hemp core. | 


_ | Approxi- Proper — 
anon mate working 
Net price | Diameter Soot strength load in 
per foot. | in inches. oO - | in tons of tons of 
per foot in 2.000 2.000 
pounds. | pounds. pounds. 
$0. 06625 4 0. 09 2.25 0. 45 
. 0675 OE 13 3.35 . 67 
07 3 . 20 5.12 1.02 
075 <5 27 6. 90 1.38 
08 4 Ars) 8.70 1.74 
09 6 45 11. 60 2.32 
. 105 3 . 56 14 2.8 
145 = 80 20 4 
.19 if 1.08 26 5.2 
24 1 1,42 33 6.6 
30 14 1.80 43 8.6 
. 36 14 2. 20 52 10. 4 
435 12 2.70 64 12.8 
515 14 3.19 74 14.8 


Note.—The net prices given are based on a discount of 50 per cent off the list prices. 


Table 15 indicates the fixed investment in ground yarding lines. 
To take care of different conditions, the total cost and weight is 
given for 24 cases, which include lines of different lengths, diameters, 
and grades. 
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Butt chains and butt hooks —A. butt chain or line (fig. 23) is a 
short connection by which the chokers are attached to the main 
yarding line. It consists of the main connecting link, either a heavy 
steel chain with short links or a wire rope with eyes spliced in each 
end, with a hook or clevis on the end which is attached to the main 
line and a swivel, a link, and a butt hook on the other. The swivel 
in the connection allows the log to roll when being pulled in without 
twisting the main line. Butt chains are made in different weights, 
depending upon the personal ideas of the operator and the condi- 
tions of the chance. They range from 5 to 8 feet in length. Where 
they are constructed of wire rope, sockets instead of splices may be 
used. 

Besides the plain heavy butt hook there are a number of patented 
ones which are so constructed that the socket on the choker is locked 
in place and can not come out, as often happens with open hooks. 
This is an advantage which well repays for the extra cost. 

Although not actually a part of the butt chain, the trip-line con- 
nection is usually considered as a part. It is attached to the same 
clevis as the butt chain by means of a link, a swivel, and another 
clevis. A hook may be used instead of a second clevis. 

A butt chain without the hook costs about $13 and weighs about 
128 pounds. Tag lines are considerably lighter. Butt hooks ordi- 
narily used cost from $6 to $15. Clevises cost from $2.50 to $3.50. 
Figure 26 shows one type of rigging plate which is used where two 
butt chains are used on connection with tag lines. This plate with- 
out clevises costs about $4. The fixed investment in butt chains, butt 
hooks, and clevises used in connection with one yarding engine 
amounts to about $100. | 

Chokers.—A choker (figs. 24 and 25) is a piece of wire rope which 
may be set on a log in such a way as to form a noose. There are two 
distinct forms, the flat-hook choker and the type with the hook 
runnizg loose on the line. The flat-hook type consists of a piece of 
wire rope with an eye in one end and a flat hook attached to the other. 
The line is passed around the log and the flat hook is hooked over 
the line, making a noose. The other type consists of a piece of wire 
rope with eyes spliced in each end and a hook which runs loose on the 
line. The hook is slid along until it will hook into the end of the 
line, thus forming a noose. On rough ground this type does not 
come loose so quickly as the flat hook. The flat hook is easier to 
handle. The flat hook works better in high-lead yarding than in 
ground yarding, the tension on the line being more even. Forged- 
steel sockets are used to a great extent on the ends of the choker 
instead of spliced eyes, as they save time and some feet of line and 
are more durable. There are many styles of both flat and running 
hooks used. 
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The length of a choker depends on the size of the timber; the 
range is from 15 to 30 feet or more. When chokers are made from 
new rope, 8 by 19 construction is generally used, the diameter of the 
rope ranging from 1{ to 13 inches. Most chokers are made of 14- 
inch rope. Choker hooks for 1$ to 14 inch line cost from $2.50 to 
$10. The type shown in figure 24 costs about $2.50 each. Sockets 
for 14 and 14 inch Hine cost about $2.25 each. On this basis a 30- 
foot 13-inch choker, with choker hook, costs about $23 and weighs 
about 70 pounds. 

The number of chokers in a set, or used in connection with one 
yarding engine, should vary with the character of the chance and 
the material from which they are made. For the purpose of this 
discussion eight chokers will be considered ample. It has been esti- 
mated that a 30-foot 14-inch choker, with sockets and hook, costs 
about $23. The chokers in a set are not of uniform length, however, 
and a 30-foot choker is longer than the average. For the purpose of 
estimating the fixed investment in chokers and choker hooks neces- 
sary for one yarding engine, an average length of 25 feet is assumed. 
On this basis the fixed investment amounts to about $165. | 

Woods water system—Two methods of supplying water for log- 
ging engines are used. The more common one is to convey the water 
to the engines in pipes; the other, in tank cars. Where water is 
plentiful it may be possible to supply all the engines through pipes 
by gravity at slight expense. Where the water is less plentiful it 
may be advisable to pump all the water used in the camp, in some 
eases by a central pumping station. Some operators haul the water 
in tank cars. At one three-side camp the water system, consisting 
of two steam pumps with boilers and 6 miles of pipe, cost $4,000. 
It would seem that a camp water system should never cost more than 
this. The selling price of black pipe 1s approximately as follows: 

Per 100 feet. 


3-inch pipe SRG BEV E Rite dint oir Tso ent level hep eet ee $4. 15 
LS -inGh: PPS Lest Shy sse PES se Lae Pe Ieee eres pee ee ce A eee 6. 10 
scinch -pipewsd 6a!) wld Ve we. See en ee eee 7. 30 


Miscellaneous equipment—tn addition to the equipment listed 
above, a rather large amount of small equipment is necessary, such 
as splicing tools, saws, axes, sledges, wedges, clamps, swamp hooks, 
oil cans, wrenches, shovels, hoes, etc. The fixed investment in such 
equipment amounts to about $250 per engine where one engine is 
operated ; about $200 where more than one engine is operated. These 
amounts are intended to take care of the equipment in use as well 
as the stock on hand. 
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The following is a summary of the investment in yarding equip- 
ment in connection with one yarding engine in three cases. The 
cost does not include freight. 


Summary of equipment for one yarding engine. 


CASE 1. 

Equipment. Cost. 
10 by 11 inch standard compound-geared yarding engine_______________ $3, 350 
Repair parts and materials for yarding engine *___*________-__ 100 
Man Ghinor rem onm es Glog! 0b ee a BS ee se ee 350 
pa OAR Geese ce et oe ee lela be A ee ge leh ek tag eee 150 
FeV SLDT OTL: THROM a i een ae Sn ella eh haan lGee 250 
Ryle cota CLUS ER ER reenactment ee eee neem ee ane nr ee MU amen) SS le en eee 150 
PRE CERICE SLOTS 2) See eek Ci ee eee EUR RIESE be ea Ya 100 
Ruel-olrequipment and: water, tanks. 5s esr rec i eie se 8 450 
ERRORS EVO GUC XLT eg Pie EG ae ose a De Se ts Ee ed Fd es 550 
WESCOTT TRCN Sy hE ae a Se ee ee ee pee 150 

Ground yarding lines; 1,200 feet of 14-inch main line; 3,000 feet of 3- 
inch trip line; and 3,000 feet of $-inch straw line____________________ 995 
Beecham Seputte hooks. and! CleviSes ss kee Sees eb 70 
SDOkKersia NEKCRO KEE ANOGKS 2650 7 OR Bay Ts a ea eo 165 
NUTS G21 EC IS (STUN INS Ne Se 225 
aE ORSICOSESe EN Se yee UL) Vee a ee ot se Ede er hed T, 055 

Notz.—Statement includes equipment in use and in stock. 
CASE “2, 

Equipment. Cost. 
11 by 13 inch standard compound-geared yarding engine_________._____ $4, 600 
Repair parts and materials for yarding Si DD TS, MO 210 
NSE ORE Ee FEET TEST SS (a a AN ea Th HT lg ns PN Oe 400 
IEP san Fe tee OLE Fe ee eee a ee ea eee eS Pe EEL ee | EAN TL ERA Ae See SO 150 
PCG C ah ReUMO weet ae AES SE ee EE TE Rr ph et 250 
SRE arpal thang eee bree ee ewes ees sede leg ea pets cle eres 2 150 
LOSS SGU i Mees So RS RS ee a aay ee Maem ey eye epee 2a 100 
Rel olueecqHipment and. water dank. 22.222 ee 450 
1 55. EUGLERS TING SOT RES 2 ca Na hah Ne Ars 575 
Pe Shere einen on eis ee We renew eemnet ANSI E TI seo ee Be. Oe 150 

Ground yarding lines: 1,000 feet of 18-inch main line; 2,500 feet of 2- 
inch trip line; and 2,500 feet of 2-inch straw line___________-_____-___ 955 
Ewiicehainswbare Hooks, and cleyises 2. ea ee ee 70 
Semon Amer me li NOOK Gos ee aig 
MISEEMOnEOHSmequrpment i 250 
DEQ Es Si See SET ee ee ee ee ee ee ee es 2 ae eh oe een ee 8, 485 


Notr.—Statement includes equipment in use and in stock. 


1 Every operator finds it necessary to carry certain repair parts and materials in stock. 
While the value of these parts varies, it is thought that the amount given in the table is 
ample in most cases. One operator, employing 5 yarders, carried parts and materials in 
stock to the amount of $1,700. This stock was made up of an extra guide and crank pin, 
brasses, valve stems, a steam gauge, gauge glasses, an extra cylinder head, a supply of 
valves for vulnerable parts of the engine, a small but complete set of pipe fittings and 
valves for water system, packing, etc. © 
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CASE 3. 

Equipment. Cost. 
12 by 14 inch standard compound-geared yarding engine_______________ $5, 000 
Repair parts and materials for yarding engine-_____________________ 220 
Warding ‘engine. sled 22). 3) es ates se Ee ee i ee 450 
MART VO AGEL 2 be tee 5 A a a a i i St et 2) ee ee 150 
fxtended fire Dox 2) 2 Wie Ss SOE ee LAS ee 250 
DSGTUW 3 CUTE ot ee a ae eee 150 
HHCCITIC Sigialh Lo lee eee ER Soe ee 100 
Huel-ol equipment and ‘water tank. 2) 2240s" 2 cae mE ae See 450 
Blocks and yexdnas Pants soe os es ee a ees awe 675 
BE IB 0 kalo 1 1) hs Ra Re ae a MAN ee IE NRE BG ik at ae a 150 

Ground yarding lines: 1,000 feet of 13-inch main line; 2,500 feet of 3- 
inch trip line; and 2,500 feet of $-inch straw line_____________-_____ 1,161 
Buttchains. putt hooks and -CleviSese = Lae ae ee ee 70 
Chokers ang Choker hooks 2 20 hts Te ea SPAS! SOEs er eee 185 
EASE TRV EES | aT TAT Ee a I ees a ee 2A 
(Potal-COst™ see ee wee UE 9, 286 


Notr.—Statement includes equipment in use and in stock. 


COST. 


Output—Taking it straight through by camps, good and bad 
country, the ground yarding output, naturally the basic element in a 
cost computation, ranges between 40,000 and 80,000 feet per yarding 
engine per yarding day of 10 hours. A few camps average a little 
less than 40,000, feet, others average more than 80,000. For a short 
period the output may be considerably lower or higher. The largest 
volume of timber ever yarded in a day of 10 hours in this region 
amounted to 432,000 feet. The crew, on its mettle, was working in 
ideal natural conditions and with first-class equipment. A crew 
working in a particularly hard chance may get as little as 100,000 
feet in one week; in a particularly good chance, as much as 1,000,009 
feet in the same time. 

The estimating of the average output in a given chance or set of 
conditions is extremely difficult and lable to error. It has been esti- 
mated that a yarding engine carrying 900 feet of line should average 
45 logs, or from 67,500 to 90,000 feet per day in timber where the logs 
average from 1,500 to 2,000 feet to the log; 50 logs, or from 50,000 to 
75,000 feet per day in timber where the logs average from 1,000 to 
1,500 feet; 55 logs, or from 27,500 to 55,000 feet per day in timber 
where the logs average from 500 to 1,000 feet: and 65 logs, or about 
30,000 feet per day in timber where the logs average less than 500 
feet. These estimates were based on time records. One hour each 
day was allowed for moving yarding engines; four for the placing of 
chokers, unfastening of logs by the chaser, removing unmerchant- 
able timber from the roads, hauling wood logs, changing lines, etc. : 
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two and one-half hours for the starts and stops to straighten the 
logs out in the roads; two and one-half hours hauling the main line 
in and out. Average ground conditions were assumed. 

It is obvious that estimates made in this way are artificial and of 
questionable value. Yarding records can be found which indicate 
that the above estimates are in error. In fact, the man who made 
this estimate has since exceeded it in small timber. 

Without doubt, experience of the right character is the best basis 
for estimating the yarding output with specific conditions. One can 
acquire a satisfactory basis for estimating yarding output through 
observation, including a careful examination of the different factors 
of each chance, together with an analysis of output records. In the 
following discussion of the labor cost, a body of such records is given, 
with the factors in the case stated as fully and accurately as possible. 

Labor cost.—As a rule it is the labor cost only that is given under | 
the heading “ Yarding cost” in the logging cost statements of opera- 
tors, for the labor constitutes the bulk of the yarding cost, though 
by no means all of it. Cost is largely determined by output, but 
the size of the crew and the wages paid also count. 

Statements giving the average labor cost per thousand feet, be- 
cause they vary so much and because it is so difficult to relate average 
costs to practical assumptions, are of little value. The following 
statements may afford some clew to this cost, but should not be taken 
too seriously: 


Labor cost per thousand feet (ground yarding). 


Average logs: 
PAL UU) SEBO) Bah HES © 4 WO eas ata ek led Male S indo a i aE Sees eH S ae wanes $0. 44 
0 


Hae URI Cie RRLO OE ae ee See ee eee See .D 
HCO OUR EEC Peete O Pate iio Se Te | eee ee OF 
ee) Oe Ets CTR Spear ots ee ee ee . 64 
nEQOOsTeCE ner NOS. - Vik 2 aa ERE 2 tee ee 2p Eee se ety 
De Otel tS Sees feet ed ee se ee Se Ee ii) es da es ey 
sa eet ES aE teat) eres, Eb Paine ee eee bat 
ASS (20 9 15) cl (0) et oo eee ee ee 1. 50 
[Based on the assumption that the logs averaged 1,200 feet in yolume.] 
Stand per acre: 
Zar COM EPMO eneC pesers ter Sa es ree eee $0. 64 
fey COE OI OUE Cee ie ae a a . 60 
COU Oma OUNesE ee tere nee Wes ea ed alive 
SUE Tag) GD HSS) 6 eR ee A eee SON lees Me eee eon .o4 


The number of men in a yarding crew is more or less fixed, but it 
can not be said that there is a standard crew. Foremen have differ- 
ent ideas of the proper size of a crew, and the members of the amount 
of work they should do. In addition, the size of the crew varies to 
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some extent in the same camp with the character of the chance; or 
the size of the timber, roughness and steepness of the ground, length 
of haul, amount of down timber, etc. When labor is scarce and hard 
to handle, operators not infrequently find it desirable to carry extra 
help in the rigging crew in order to provide for sudden vacancies. 

The basis of employment and payment of labor in this region is a 
10-hour day, with a charge for board. Hook tenders are sometimes 
paid by the month. 

During certain years, or parts of years, wages are higher than in 
others. At a given time some camps pay 8 to 10 per cent more per 
day per man than others. In some camps some of the men, because 
of special fitness or length of service, receive a larger compensation 
than others for the same class of work. For these reasons it is diffi- 
cult to give the average wages paid the different members of the 
yarding crew. 

The following list is intended to approximate the wages—average, 


high, and low—paid the labor working in ground yarding crews 


by the logging companies in the region during the past six years: 


Approrimate wages of ground yarding crews. 


Wages per day. 


Position. 
Average.| High. Low. 
EP GORKGOM GOrS Ae -(iey=jo eo = [seis ee Seu ens fete Ee ee a at ay ale ae $5. 25 $6. 00 $4. 50 
PRIN PET SHM ORS gs) .5 59. cite Ae yee hy SSS EA eee Se COR eS 3. 50 3.75 3. 25 
@hokerimenen ate * So cebee eee \seiae soy. b . Ge BSS aL teks ee 3. 25 3. 50 3. 00 
CHASC ES tae eee sar ee ae et eee). eS RICE CUP NE RS ee 3. 25 3.50 | 3.00 
SWAN CLS eee eee 2 een =< oo a aloe eee eee rem somene ania sak Soe ae ma anne 3. 00 3. 25 2.75 
(SiO ORO oat. = ee EE eee A GHEE Ae Reais oa A A a Boies eS te 3.00 3. 25 2.75 
Signalmany. seres oe oe S22 seg. nee a Ee en ei So seeine pea een eee 2.75 3. 00 2. 50 
BA PANIC C yore ose yc oe 22 ee SEE ee en ae Roel eee ae 3. 50 3.75 | 3. 25 
REE G HTT AERO ee oe 2 st eens Re eR ie ek eS 2.50 2.75 | 2. 25 
iVWOO Gs bites span se 3 aes See eae ON 9 A Dae AR RE RE” 2. 50 2.75 | 2.25 


se 


The wages given in the column headed “ Low” are not the lowest 
wages that have been paid. Camps that have paid the wages included 
in the column headed “Average” paid the following wages in Octo- 
ber, 1915: 


Per day. 
FOO ENGET Sot ese 8 eS ne a $3.50  ! 
RISO. SHIN SERS EN ot las Ee ee ae ee ees 2.75 
Choker men o> 5. eg SR ee ee ES ee ee 2. 50 
PASE ES. | a SoS ee a a eS ee 2. 50 
SSG L015 0] 2) re cine ORS SEBS E STS ee ee 2.25 
Lil 17 1 6 a A ce I Di lage ae ONL EE) 3 eS 2. 25 
Sipmemmiame) qc. icity oy ares) SPOS ER a CE Se eee 2. 00 
MNSINeP Tt te | Le eee 2) eee eee Eee 3. 00 
Wireriga tba St ee 0 ee ee 2. 00 
WY) GOOG ye het= ee os a ec 2. 25 


I = 
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A few operators find it economical now and then to run a side by 
contract, in which case the operator may furnish everything except 
the labor; or he may furnish only the large equipment, the contractor 
furnishing the labor, supplies, etc. 

A few camps use bonus or profit-sharing systems. As a rule, the 
system consists in setting a standard output and allowing all the 
members of the yarding crew, or certain members of the yarding 
crew who have been in the employ of the company a certain length of 
time, a certain amount per thousand feet in addition to their regular 
wages for every thousand feet yarded in excess of the standard. The 
regular wages may equal the wages the company would pay if they 
were not using a bonus system, or they may be less. 

The company pays a bonus to only those men who are directly 
connected with the handling of the logs from the stump to the car, 
such as hook tenders, chasers, rigging slingers, and signalmen, elimi- 
nating such men as wood bucks, swampers, snipers, etc. Wages com- 
parable with the wages paid in camps that are not using a bonus 
system are paid, regardless of whether the standard output is made 
or exceeded. ‘Those members of the crew who are working under 
the bonus system are paid an additonal amount as bonus when the 
yarding output exceeds the standard output, as follows: For each 
1,000 feet of daily average output above the standard the wages of 
the men are increased 1 per cent. The standard is set by the logging 
superintendent for each chance monthly, or as often as conditions 
require. In establishing the standards, it is the stated aim of the 
company to put them where they can be made by an average crew 
without undue effort. 

It is unusual to find a camp where all the logs are ded direct 
to the landing, as many operators find it necessary to do a little 
double hauling, others a great deal. For this reason it is difficult to 
secure specific costs for direct yarding. The following costs are 
given more for the purpose of illuminating the subject than to give 
exact knowledge: 

(1) The labor cost of transporting the logs from the stump to 
the landing, practically all single hauling, at a camp along the 
Columbia River in 1912, amounted to $0.69 per thousand feet. 

This cost includes a part of the wages of the camp foreman, one- 
half the wages of the timekeeper, and all the wages of the scaler. 
It does not include the cost of moving the yarders from one landing 
to another, the taking in and the setting of lines when moving, the 
grading of yarder settings, or any phase of the loading of the logs. 
The following men were employed: 


Sloot bull, (1113 
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Wages per day. 


HIOOK TONG er oe a ee $6. 00 
Riseing “Slinger {2205 «set eb is ROA: eee ee eee so NSA et les 4.00 
Rigging ‘slinger iss nes bees eerie. ed ae eee 3. 50 
Rigsing ‘slinger — 222205 ek a ee ee ae ee Bed 
Sniper sos. Sete oe a eas eee ee 3. 00 
GRASP go. cates SA a oe ee sk 3. 25-3. 50 
NSV RSs EA UO 05: 9 A leben eee he: See ie alate Stee by Shots eagle SS ces” ee 5 ee 
Butt chain: bleck Tenders 22274 tes + CGA eee ee = eee 8. 25 
Hiremang) 2 Fae erie melt Tis ler ghey ete ieee ee 2275 
Wool buck. 2226 20 y8 4D Ser 2 ol ee ere eae B. 50 
Woodchopper 32 2 28 ery eh 8 ee a ee ee 2. 50 
RM PIMeCT Si Hat sorts 2.) ee gee pm aly ne ie Baked a A ee er ee 4.00 
Mossbrander: S2earse eto et ee ne eh Seine, Be oats nyt! 2.50 


During a part of the year oil was burned in two of the three yard- 
rs, which reduced the crew of the oil-burning yarders by three 
men, viz, the fireman, wood buck, and woodchopper. The number 
and wages of the men, of course, varied some. 

The yarding chances from the standpoint of the ground were for 
the most part as good as can be found in this region, the average 
maximum yarding distance amounting to about 800 feet. Seldom, 
if ever, was the ground steep enough to cause the logs to run. Not 
less than two logs were yarded at a turn, sometimes three or four, 
and occasionally as many as five. 

The forest is about 150 years of age and is cutting about 80,000 
feet per acre, the trees averaging about 28 inches in diameter at 
breast height. About 95 per cent of the stand is Douglas fir, the rest 
hemlock. 

The yarders were 10 by 11 inch, compound-geared engines, up-to- 
date in design, in good repair, and were driven at practically their 
maximum speed. 

Yarders Nos. 1 and 2 handled longer legs than yarders No. 3, 
which was. due to different methods of marketing. Logs 90 feet 
or more in length were yarded by these two yarders, the average 
length amounting to 60 feet. The maximum lengths handled by 
yarder No. 3 were 40 feet, averaging about 36 feet. 

The effect of handling long logs is shown in the following sum- 
mary of the yarding output. It will be noted that the daily output 
of yarder No. 3, which handles short logs, was 15,000 feet less than 
that of yarder No. 2, and 17,000 feet less than yarder No. 1. While 
it can not be claimed that the difference in output was entirely due 
to differences in the log lengths, similarity in the logging ,chances, 
methods, equipment, and the like, suggest strongly that this is the 
reason. The three yarders were of the same size, make, and age. 
The chances from the standpoint of timber, ground, and yarding 
distances were practically the same, and the average daily outputs 
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of yarders Nos. 1 and 2 were practically the same, both from the 
standpoint of volume and the number of logs. 


TABLE 16.—Summary of y@rding output. 


Number Average 
Average | Average 
Yarder. Number | of ma- Total scale. seni baSl Uae volume daily 
of logs. chine of logs aaloze anaes 
days. per day. BS. pul. 
Feet Feet Feet 
INO HMR ie en. Seep ee one aaass 27,912 2534 | 19,664, 124 118 705 83, 679 
ING Fi SESREs Baa aA aes nee amie 26, 06 2304 | 18,789, 422 113 721 81, 692 
INOS} Sa Oe a Nee ae eee eee ee ars S 25, 246 179 11, 848) 857 141 469 66, 220 
POCA EE Sept Ce Gas ot eae 79, 220 6622 | 50,302, 403 372 620 231, 591 
Feet 
Aweracenlen et AioiMlO ss kas pnts ek A eB eee acy San Ane 2 cto ae Roe es Sea ot eee ae ee ee 51 
AVerare MULMbeLEOMossiper yarder pen Gaya ass-0 =. 2c e ce noe sees soca ae eeee bs este gare eee Muay tte i19 
ANNU AD OUI ONS TOE AVE NRG Lele OLR CBW as bo co canoaEosbosEeUsonConoG abe os esue sua boobacuepeorouoseEseDSEe 77,197 


(2) The labor cost. of transporting the logs from the stump to 
the cars, practically all single-hauling, at a camp on the flat to the 
west of the Cascades in Washington in 1912, amounted to $0.965 per 
thousand feet. It includes the cost of yarding, moving donkeys, 
changing lines, raising gin poles, loading, and laying and lifting 
spur railroad track. It is unusual to segregate the cost of laying 
and lifting track in this way. A gin pole was used in loading, the 
power being furnished by a drum on the yarder. The following 


gives the yarding and loading crew: 
Wages per day. 


ERO O Kem GEM O Clete 5 eee ee re Ln a as es $4.50 to $5.00 
] Rea TIE? = NTRS eile at A Ae ee ee aera eee ee tee 4.00 to 4.50 
CeO Ke apm eiiesesa: tie DES) feeds N92 Fe 3.00 to 3.25 
SUE OP Ak eR See ME aes 2 eee eee a 7 BE ES est 3.00 to 3.25 
Knotter. ==. Ss, F ela apes, SACU AN SF aOR I a Z| 2.75 to 3.00 
De SIVA TIND OES 25 2. phase ed oe z Sb oe ES oe 2) ETE OOO 
STUER TPR Ta TEE a aaa fa IR I er ete Siew RE Pl cepa Was 2.50 to 2.75 
Chaser ______ ee wh ye ee nna me ee REN Sere tre ae 3.00 to 3.25 
Engineer ________ RS SOU Sat Nt snes SC yal Uae es rs em RO) OEE ORES ale 
1 ERY EL ES 6 1 ep a = gett ET, OTIS EO Ol aD 
Wi @Ges fiers. fe ts ie St SAR sie ae Ah Poel PN 2.50 to 2.75 
UTR aie A CLS eee ha ES RS OS 3.00 to: 3:25 
Head loader____ a Oe eee os eee le a 4.00 to 4.50 
1 second loader__.__—_ BRS SEN a Oe SA LEE Sea 3.00 to 3.25 
S Seti tin, TACs ESS ls BS wa ae eae a Le. ae 2.50 to 2.75 


The ground was practically level, never steep enough to cause the 
logs to run, quite free of ravines and pot holes, with little brush 
or down timber. It was seldom necessary to yard the logs more 
than 800 feet—the average maximum yarns distance being about 
650 feet. 

The timber, which was cutting out from 85,000 to 90,000 feet per 
acre, was second growth, dense, of good height, averaging about 30 
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inches in diameter at breast height. The logs averaged 550 feet 
in volume. 

The engines were 104 by 104 inch compound- geared yarders, 
equipped with loading drum. 

The average output per yarder per yarding day was 58,500 feet, 
selling scale. The time on which this average is based includes the 
time consumed in moving the yarders from one setting to another, 
changing ends, raising gin poles, changing lines, etc., as well as the 
time consumed in transporting logs from the stump to the landing. 

(3) The labor cost of transporting the logs from the stump to 
the landing, including single and double hauling, at a camp along 
the Columbia River in 1912, amounted to $0.746 per thousand feet. 
It is not possible to state exactly the proportion of timber double 
hauled. The amount, however, ranged from one-third to one-half 
of the total output. 

This cost includes a part of the wages of the camp foreman, time- 
keeper, and bookkeeper, and all the wages of the scaler. It does not 
include the cost of moving the logging yarders from one setting to 
another, loading, or the construction of pole roads and landings. 


The following crew was employed: 
Wages per day. 


Hook stender. 224s eT Bae Ob BUC BIL Sais eS $5.00 to $6.00 
Head) rigeine, Slinger ee. fer ee thee Bat eae ee 3.75 to 4.25 
> assistant rigging SlNgers- 2 a eee 3.00 to 3.50 
“SWE 0) 2) pp ean ti eA Ec Aa, La RAIL LE AED Sa at RCN A 3.00 to 3.25 
(ES GUESS SS 6 lea NE as 1p a och ed Seo 3: 00 to S225 
Sy aM AN Na AT = eit Ee eee De 20 
d OF GST C) SY) cee eens ANALG Se ee eR or BS SS SSE Per ees eet ooo 


At times it was necessary to use four instead of three rigging 
slingers, besides the head rigging slinger, also an extra chaser and 
butt-chain-block man. Oil was burned in the machines at the land- 
ings. When double hauling, the following additional men were em- 
ployed: 


Wages per day. 
Fa CC Rees Se ee ie ek sp Sh a tia | OR RES Se $3. 50 
E71 EE ISTe) cae Ee I ee ta) eT MD det ne St hE ae a aes hoe 
Hp CMVAM eee oe se ee eR ee ee oe tn 2s eo a 22795 
Wood DUCK. 2 a) eee ee 2. 50 


The average output delivered at the landing per-yarding day 
amounted to 70,000 feet. The fact that part of the timber was 
double hauled should be taken into consideration when analyzing 
this statement. While it is the aim in double hauling so to place 
the logging engines that the swinging crew can handle the output of. 
the yarding crew without delaying them, such is not always the case. 
There is no question that the yarding record would have been higher 
if all the logs had been yarded direct to the landing. 
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The country is mountainous, very rough, and badly broken up. 
The slopes in general are steep. No rock CuESEO DS or cliffs were 
encountered. 

About 100,000 feet of Douglas fir, spruce, cedar, and hemlock per 
acre were feed. 20,000 to 30,000 feet of hemlock ene left standing. 
The logs averaged apa 36 feet in length and 1,900 feet in volume 
when based on the camp scale, which was shore 2 per cent lower 
than the selling scale. 

The three yarders used during the year were compound geared, 
new, and up to date. Two of them were 10 by 13 inch; the other, 11 
by 18 inch. 


TABLE 17.—Summary of yarding record. 


Species. Seale: Number of | Volume of 


logs. average log. 
Feet, 0. m. Feet. 
IDV OUCTASM Tg ype nett eo ut so eee ne I ESE) Hoey ee 32, 204, 222 14,369 2,241 
SPLUCCsh. ewer oe Se BASE sig aes RON RE Ei SN eS Rl A 829, 157 1, 667 
COC Ree ees ee eR tate Mine a ene mee ARETE Nhe Ne, 2 , 868, 684 2,665 1,076 
PETS Tanl OC Ree ees tees ie ape ON op DORs Dao ae a ee Ss a 1, 868, 0€5 2,301 819 
PRO GANS epee git ea le cme er he od dei 37,770, 128 19, 832 1,900 
INUTMPETIO TeVALG INCI ay Stee ee Bee eis Ge Sh aes Si he Sp eae ee ere i Ca ees 531 
PAWCTACOISGAl OMPELaverk Call ONCE Wyow soe alas See ea cn ee ee Be ee eee eR A se feet. 151, 797 
Nv enane scalesen yardonipond aye fb ee. c-eecls STA Pe A SEP ee ei hts do.. 71, 164 
Averace number Oulors per yarder per Gay... .._..4-.---..---..-22 ssa Se ere 
Average seale per log............-.. PORES PR er eles bs VE SS Se TRS oie dra Se pee ea) watt pone ae fect. 1,904 
Culls and other Toe MIO bISCA LCs er are eS cess sts cart emo AE ee is Dery nee ty ohm Git tera 405 


(4) The average labor cost of transporting the logs from the 
stump to the landing at a camp along the Columbia River in 1912 
amounted to $1.189 per thousand feet. It is not possible to state 
the average distance from the stump to the landing. A large per- 
centage of the timber was double hauled; some of it was triple 
hauled. 

The chance from the standpoint of the ground was about an 
average one, as the country is not particularly rough or badly 
broken up. From the standpoint of brush, rotten stumps, and down 
timber it was a bad one. The average minimum yarding distance 
was about 900 feet. 

About 45,000 feet per acre were cut, mostly hemlock. The trees 
averaged about 32 inches in diameter at breast height. On the 
average three 32-foot logs were cut from a tree. 

The average output per yarder per yarding day amounted to 
57,000 feet, the logs averaging about 650 feet in volume. The 
yarding time on which this output was based includes breakdowns, 
moves, etc., which did not take more than five hours. 

The crew consisted of 1 hook tender, 2 rigging slingers, 2 choker 
men, 1 signalman, 1 sniper, 2 chasers, 1 engineer, 1 fireman, 1 
wood buck, and 1 branding man. 
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(5) The average labor cost for yarding and loading at a camp 
on the west foothills of the Cascades in Washington in 1912 was 
$1.379 per thousand feet. This includes the cost of raising gin poles, 
but not the cost of constructing landings. The yarding and loading 


crew was made up as follows: 
Wages per day. 


HOOK: TENGEN. = 22 ee RE ek ee eae ee $5. 00 
Riggins ~'Slin@er 2820 eee re he a ee eee oe eee 3. 50 
"Pwolchoker went 66 cis ei. be Ahh tb eS eee, SER A ee ee Sea) 
pignalman: <9 20722 2 ee ee ee eee oe MD 
MIPCT, ee SS at es eles ee Pe lee iden re i ee ee eee 3. 00 
Samper sites a BR ae 2 eer ae a a ee 3. 00 
COSC Baht ae osetia eT a ad aelD 
Butt-and-chain-block tender. =. 7 = = seer SS eae ee 3. 2d 
HineineGer : 22 es ee ei a 2 ee 3.75 
{DE 2) C8170 1 ita a Oa le ce arm NN a nS Cian O eoea EARS nary A ET AS eS 2. 50 
AP ATED E CME ees ee I ee ee a 3. 00 
Hea lon Gerry Ee 8 a ee 4.50 
econd: Jonge so: i fee oo eS ae ee eg eee 3. 50 


A gin pole was used for loading, power for loading being furnished 
by a drum on the yarder. Oil was used as fuel, but the services of a 
fireman were considered necessary. The fireman received one-fourth 
of a day’s wages for firing up. The average output per yarder per 
yarding day was 37,500 feet. 

The ground was both hilly and level. All the timber was yarded 
direct to the landing, that on the slopes being yarded downhill. 

Forty-five per cent of the timber was cedar, the rest Douglas fir 
and hemlock. The logs averaged about 36 feet in length and 1,000 
feet in volume. 

Wire rope—Most operators keep a wire-rope account, in which 
they include the cost of all wire rope used in the camp. A few camps 
classify this account into the headings “ Wire rope” and “ Rigging,” 
including the cost of the rope used for main yarding, trip, straw, and 
loading lines other than crotch lines, under the former heading, and 
chokers, together with tag, yarding, and crotch lines, ete., under the 
latter. One can not determine from their records the respective costs 
of yarding, roading, and loading lines. Furthermore, the average 
cost arrived at at the end of the year, or some other period, is of 
necessity based on the inventory, which may be high or low. In many 
cases the operators get out monthly cost statements, including an 
amount for wire rope which is based on an estimate rather than on an 
inventory made up at the end of the month. Other camps ignore the 
value of the rope on hand and base the costs on purchases. This does 
not represent the true cost, and is misleading when one is not ac- 
quainted with the method used. At one camp where this latter 
method was used the wire-rope cost per thousand feet by months for 
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a period of five months was as follows: January, $0.882; February, 
_ $0.276; March, $0.109; April, $0.053; May, $0.159. 

The average cost per thousand feet of the wire rope used in trans- 
porting and loading logs to operators that deliver their output to tide- 
water or the Columbia River amounts to about $0.15. The average 
cost by certain regions in accordance with the above is as follows: 

| Per 1,000 feet. 


1 EC DIECETE SOUL OVO ks Sad as aes Be SE ee ee TE Oy che See mA ea ane 1 Lie $0. 14 
(COMED Ta] av EW Bh (e) pete ee gh RAEN, Uae ibs eee aera 0) Cl te ey Rees en wee De be OC ils) 
CORA Spe el a0 eats. wirsin ns EPO ie Bae gs abel again a 5 1) 
AWVallea Ela OTS ase wks ete AE ee a eg | ae ee . 20 


The above figures are based on a large number of camps and in no 
case on less than a year’s time. The average cost for the Puget 
Sound region is based on 20 camps and an output of 896,000,000 feet. 
In this region the lowest cost for any camp was $0.07; the highest, 
$0.27. The cost at 7 camps ranged from $0.10 to $0.12; at 4 camps, 
from $0.13 to $0.15; and at 5 camps, from $0.16 to $0.19. The aver- 
age cost for the Columbia River is based on 10 camps and an output 
of 385,000,000 feet. In this region the lowest cost for any camp was 
$0.08; the highest, $0.28. The cost at 3 camps ranged from $0.10 to 
$0.12 ; at 2 camps, from $0.18 to $0.15; at 4 camps, from $0.16 to $0.25. 
In the Grays Harbor and Willapa Harbor regions a great deal of 
long-distance pole-road roading is done, which explains the rela- 
tively higher costs. In these regions the highest cost was $0.30; the 
lowest, $0.18. 

The cost of wire rope per thousand feet is a rather large item of 
expense, and varies considerably in different camps. The reasons for 
this variation are to be found in the following factors: 

(a) Life of lines.—Generally speaking, main yarding lines should 
handle three, four, or five million feet. If a line is defective or the 
yarding chance is particularly bad, it may not serve to yard 2,000,000 
feet. Not infrequently, because of defects, main yarding lines have 


to be discarded before they have handled as much as 1,000,000 feet. 


Occasionally, 10,000,000 feet or more are yarded with a main yarding 
line. Taking it straight through the region, in good and bad 
chances, main yarding lines possibly average 4,000,000 feet. They 
last longer as a rule in road (short haul on the ground) or swing 
work than in yarding work. Trip lines last longer than yarding 
lines. Some logging superintendents estimate that they last no 
longer; others, that they last nearly twice as long. 

At one camp the main yarding lines used during one year aver- 
aged about 4,000,000 feet per line. Eight million feet were yarded 
with one main yarding line. One main yarding line lasted three 
weeks, another only two days. They were 12-inch lines. The country 
is mountainous and badly broken up, and the slopes for the most 
part are steep. The logs were moved both uphill and down. ‘They 
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averaged about 2,000 feet and were yarded an average maximum dis- 
tance of 900 feet. At another camp the main yarding lines used 
during a year averaged 5,000,000 feet. They were 14-inch lines. The 
ground was practically level and quite free of down timber. The 
logs averaged about 550 feet in volume. At still another camp the 
14-inch main yarding lines used during a year averaged 4,500,000 
feet; the -inch trip lines, 5,500,000 feet. The ground was badly 
broken up by potholes, hummocks, small ravines, etc. The topog- 
raphy was mixed, the ground being both hilly and level; where it 
was hilly, the logs were moved downhill. The volume of the average 
‘log was about 1,000 feet, and the average output per engine per 
yarding day about 40,000 feet. 7 

(6) Diameter of lines—The size of lines used determines to a 
great extent their total cost and their life. 

The following recommendations have been made: 

That a 13-inch main yarding and a ¥s-inch trip line should be used on 10 by 
11 inch compound-geared yarding engines; a 13-inch main yarding and a 3-inch 
trip line on 11 by 18 inch compound-geared yarding engines; a 14-inch main 
yarding and a #+é-inch or a #-inch trip line on 12 by 14 inch compound-geared 
yarding engines; and that a #-inch straw line be used on all engines. 

It was assumed that a 10 by 11 inch engine would be used in com- 
paratively level country where the difference in elevation would not 
exceed 75 feet, the largest log would not exceed 1,000 feet, and the 
maximum haul would not exceed 950 feet; that a 11 by 13 inch en- 
gine would be used in rolling country where the difference in eleva- 
tion would not exceed 150 feet, the maximum log would not exceed 
5,000 feet, and the maximum haul would not exceed 1,000 feet; that 
a 12 by 14 inch yarding engine would be used where conditions were 
more severe; and that the yarding would be done uphill whenever 
possible. These sizes are larger than those generally used. It may 
be, however, that the increased output will more than offset the addi- 
tional cost for slightly larger cables. 

As a rule the size of main-yarding lines ranges from 1} to 12 
inches; of trip lnes from 4 to $ inches. In one camp, where the 
logs yarded averaged about 2,000 feet, the country being mountain- 
ous and badly broken up, 12-inch main yarding and {-inch trip lines 
were used. In another camp, where the logs yarded averaged about 
600 feet, the country being practically level, yarding lines were 14- 
inch and trip lines $ inch. In a third camp, where conditions were | 
practically the same as those in the preceding camp, 14-inch main 
yarding and 2-inch trip lines were used. In another camp, where the 
logs yarded averaged about 1,000 feet and the country was bad, the 
main yarding and trip lines were 14-inch and 3-inch, respectively. 
In still another camp the following lines were used: A 14-inch main 
line and a 3-inch trip line with a compound-geared engine; a 14-inch 
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main line and a #-inch trip line with a 11 by 13 inch compound- 
geared engine; and a 14-inch main line and a {-inch trip line with a 
scraping engine. 

(c) Cost per foot.—The cost of wire rope per foot varies consider- 
ably, depending on the type of construction, the grade of material 
used, and economic conditions. For selling prices see “ Ground yard- 
ing equinienn e 

(d) Length of lines.—It is obvious that the cost per thousand 
feet depends on the length of the lines; that it is larger where long 
lines rather than short ones are used. Main lines used in yarding 
range in length from 900 to 1,500 feet, averaging about 1,200 feet. 
Trip lines are about two and one-half times as long as the main 
yarding lines; straw lines, as long as trip lines. 

(¢) Number of lines—Ilt much of the timber has to be double 
hauled over the ground, the cost of wire rope per thousand feet is 
considerably higher than where it is all single hauled. If some of it 
has to be handled by three or more engines, the effect is to, increase 
further the wire-rope cost. 

(7) Ground conditions.—The lay of the land and the character of 
the soil has a direct bearing on the wire-rope cost. Steep, broken, 
rocky ground is harder on lines than comparatively level land with 
clay for the lines to work on. 

(g) Care of lines—The cost of wire rope depends to a great extent 
on the care given the lines. More attention is paid to the main yard- 
ing lines than to the others. There are few operators who do not keep 
pretty close track of the main yarding lines. There are not many 
who can tell if the other lines are giving good service, and yet the 
cost of the main yarding lines represents only about one-half of the 
wire-rope cost. All operators do not exercise as much care as pos-_ 
sible in stringing out the trip lines to the end that friction may be 
reduced to a minimum. Some operators prolong the life of the main 

yarding line through frequent ene or by turning the line end for 
end on the drum. 

The effect of most of the factors aaentiOned above is shown by the 
following table and the accompanying discussions: 


TABLE 18.—Cost of wire rope. 


: Cost per 
Camp. Time. Year. | thousand 
feet. 
perigee er eres & NSS GuMNon thse ait ea eee er ee re 1912 $0. 072 
OD) oA Se eee PN SRO aes a a TEN GA ae Nae Sap lo ces a de WI es nyt Ie 1912 

3 Nfilsyearat ile ee ae eee Se ee 1912 197 

PAEBOCS COS S EOS RO Ge ROOD OF elma iat IUSVOE ts Bae ee SU can Gee Mes ee eee 1911 15 
2) aor PS oes er aes ee es a a a HEVCATy Gere Sree Mee RANE SS yO oe 1912 142 
NEV.GAT Marit eeunpe eennes eo SOT 1912 229 
Re eae ate emo ee Kt ie Tabi gay TR aiay ORS BR Wu oe eee: Jt cas SN ae Le eee ee era 1911 403 
Tyce ee cr 8 1910 495 
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The cost at camp 1 includes the wire rope used in yarding and 
loading, including the rope used for chokers, tag lines, straps, etc. 
Straw lines were not used. One and one-eighth-inch rope was used 
for the main yarding lines; one-half-inch rope for the trip lines. 
Logs were single hauled a maximum distance of about 900 feet. The 
ground was practically level, quite free of pot holes and down timber, 
and contained little rocky material. The logs averaged about 550 
feet in volume, and 10 by 11 inch yarding engines were used. A gin 
pole and crotch line were used in loading, the motive power being 
furnished by a drum on the engine. 

The cost at camp 2 includes the wire rope used for the main yard- 
ing, trip, and main loading lines. It does not include chokers and 
tag lines used in yarding, and the crotch lines used in loading, which 
_ cost $0.045 per thousand feet. One and one-fourth-inch rope was 
used for the main yarding lines, five-eighths-inch rope for the trip 
lines, 14-inch rope for the loading lines. All the timber was single 
hauled an average maximum distance of about 800 feet. The ground 
was practically level and contained no rocky material. Not less than 
two logs were yarded at a trip, sometimes three or four, and occasion- 
ally as many as five. The yarding engines were driven at practically 
their highest speed, so that, relatively speaking, the lines had hard 
usage. The logs averaged about 600 feet in volume. The yarding 
engines were 10 by 11 inch, compound-geared. 

The cost at camp 8 includes the wire rope used in yarding and 
loading, also chokers, tag lines, crotch lines, etc. All timber was 
yarded direct to the landing at an average maximum distance of 
about 800 feet. The ground was of mixed topography, being badly 
broken up as regards minor features. The logs, averaging 1,000 
feet in volume, were never moved uphill. 

The cost at camp 4 includes the wire rope used for main yarding, 
trip, and main loading lines. It does not include the cost of rope 
used for chokers, tag lines, etc., used in yarding, and crotch lines 
used in loading. The chance, from the standpoit of the ground, 
was an average one, as the country is not particularly rough or badly 
broken up. From the standpoint of brush, rotten,stumps, and down 
timber, it was much worse than the average. Part of the timber was 
double hauled, just how much is not known. The volume of the 
average log was about 675 feet. 

The cost at camp 5 in 1912 includes the wire rope used for main 
varding, trip, and main loading lines. It does not include the cost 
of chokers, tag lines, etc., used in yarding, and crotch lines ‘used in 
loading, which cost $0.064 per thousand feet. One and one-fourth 
and 12-inch rope were used for the main yarding lines; 3-inch rope 
for the trip lines. The country is mountainous and badly broken 
up, the slopes being generally steep. Logs were moved both uphill 
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and downhill. No rock was encountered. The logs, averaging 1,800 
feet in volume, were yarded an average maximum distance of 900 
feet. About one-third of the timber was double hauled. The av- 
erage scale per engine per yarding day was 70,000 feet. The cost 
for 1911 included all the wire rope used in camp. It is not possible 
to state the average maximum distance from the stump to the land- 
ings. Most of the timber was moved 2,000 feet by logging engines, 
a considerable amount 4,000 feet and a small amount 7,500 feet. The 
cost for 1910 includes the same items as the cost for 1911. 

In estimating the cost of wire rope in connection with timber- 
appraisal work, two methods may be used. The first is to use the 
actual cost per thousand feet in a camp where conditions are approxi- 
mately the same as the case being dealt with. The second is to 
develop the average cost in a more or less hypothetical way. A third 
method would be to check the results given by the second against the 
first. The following tables illustrate the second method in connec- 
tion with single hauling. ; 


TABLE 19.—EHstimated cost by second method. 


CASE 1. 
: : : Cost per | Cost per] ..,; Total Cost per 
Kind of line. Size. | Length. foot. lines Freight. meee Output. oe 
Inches.| Feet. Cents. | Dollars. | Dollars. | Dollars. Feet. Dollars. 
Maimeyan dint oe ess seer rt 1, 200 32.50 | 390.00 7.35 | 397.35 | 4,000,000] 0.093 
ED Tp yee eae hear 5 2,500 8.00 | 170.00 3.00 | 173.00] 8,000,000} 0.0216 
Straw eseee tone. same oes 2, 500 6.25 | 156. 25 3.00} 159.25 | 25,000,000 | 0.006 
FILO Gall pepe ety eae ener rele e ieee oh 716. 25 13.35 (29°60 Flee See ee 0. 1206 
CASE 2 
| 
Main VaAnCiN eee ee 1 1, 200 40. 00 480. 00 9.00 489. 60 4,000, 000 0. 1220 


3 
Brine ot viele ee 8} 2500} 10.00} 250.00 3.88 | 253.88] 8,000,000 | 0.0317 
$ | 2/500 6.25 | 156.25 3.00 | 159.25 | 25,000,000 | 0. 006 
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Rigging—While it is the practice of most operators to include in 
the wire-rope account all the wire rope used, a few operators keep 
a rigging account, in which they may include crotch lines used in 
loading, yarding (not main yarding), and tag lines used in yard- 
ing, chokers, and straps. | 

It is not possible to discuss the cost of rigging per thousand feet 
except in a general way. largely because operators as a class have 
paid little attention to keeping records of this expense. 

The maintenance or replacement of chokers is the jargest item of 
expense in a rigging account and varies with conditions the same 
as the cost of main yarding lines, and for the same reasons. The 
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cost is higher where practically all chokers are made from new rope 
than where one-half or more of the chokers are made from old main 
yarding lines. Taking it straight through the region, the cost per 
thousand feet for chokers used in connection with ground yarding 
probably ranges from $0.03 to $0.05, the cost in hard chances run- 
ning a little higher. The cost of tag and yarding lines, straps, etc., 
amounts to about $0.01 per thousand feet. Loading lines are dis- 
cussed under “ Loading.” 

‘The cost of rigging, including chokers, tag lines, yarding lines, | 
etc., and not including the main loading line, at one camp amounted 
to $0.064 per thousand feet. It would seem that the cost should 
never be higher than this. The country was mountainous and badly 
broken up, the slopes for the most part being steep. Logs were 
moved both up and downhill. The yarding engines were powerful 
and output was not sacrificed to reduce the wear and tear on equip- 
ment. The logs averaged about 1,850 feet in volume. Most of the - 
rigging was made from new wire rope. The cost of rigging, in- 
cluding chokers, tag lines, crotch lines, etc., und not including the 
main loading lines, at another camp amounted to $0.044 per thou- 
sand feet. The country was not particularly rough or badly broken 
up. The logs averaged about 700 feet in volume, one, two, three, 
or four logs being brought in at a trip, depending on conditions. 
The yarding engines were powerful and driven at high speed, most 
stress being laid on output. The rigging for the most part was made 
from new rope. At another camp the cost of rigging, including 
chokers, tag, yarding, and crotch lines, etc., and not including main 
loading lines, amounted to $0.057 per thousand feet. The country 
was practically level. Never less than two logs were yarded at a 
trip, sometimes three, four, or five. The logs averaged about 700 
feet in volume. The yarding engines were driven at high speed. 

Blocks, hooks, and rollers—Very few operators keep account of 
the replacement and maintenance cost of blocks, hooks, and rollers. 
It does not, however, amount to much, ranging from $0.02 to $0.03 
per thousand feet, including labor, repair parts, and materials. 

At one camp the replacement and maintenance cost of blocks, hooks, 
and rollers used in yarding and loading amounted to $0.024 per 
thousand feet. The country was mountainous and badly broken up, 
the slopes for the most part being steep. Logs were moved both up- 
hill and downhill. About one-third of the timber was double hauled. 
The logs, which averaged about 1;900 feet in volume, were yarded an 
average maximum distance of about 900 feet. 

Fuel—Most operators use wood for fuel in ground yarding en- 
gines; a considerable number, fuel oil; and a very limited number, 
coal. The use of wood is about the same in other methods of yard- 
ing and in swinging and roading, 
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Until quite recently wood has been the common fuel for logging 
engines. It was close at hand, was seemingly cheap, easy on the 
flues, and gave sufficient steam. With the modern, high-speed, pow- 
erful logging engine, even with an enlarged fire box, it did not prove 
so satisfactory, and, with the advent of equipment that made the use 
of oil a practical matter, it began to give way to fuel oil. 

The amount of wood consumed in a logging engine in a day de- 
pends on the amount of work done and the character of the wood, 
and varies considerably. This is also true of the cost, although it 
does not vary to such an extent, since certain costs are comparatively 
fixed. Regardless of the amount of wood consumed, a fireman and 
wood buck are needed at each yarding engine. One operator logging 
in large Douglas fir and using sound fir—most of it large—for fuel, 
kept a record and found that 1,650 feet of timber was consumed by 
each yarding engine per day. He was working the engines hard. 
This same operator estimated that it cost $18.13 per day to supply 
steam for a yarding engine working under ordinary conditions when 
using wood, on the basis of the following assumptions: 

Average daily wood consumption, 1,650 feet. 

Average stumpage value, $3 per 1,000 feet. 

Average logging cost, $4 per 1,000 feet. 

Additional logging cost for wood logs, $0.50 per 1,000 feet. 

One fireman, $3 per day. 

One wood buck, $2.75 per day. 

Another operator estimated the fuel cost per yarding engine, per 
day, when using wood, at from $14 to $18. 

In some camps, cull logs are utilized as fuel. Where this is the 
case, it would not be proper to include an item for stumpage in esti- 
mating the cost of fuel. Most camps, however, find it necessary to 
use sound logs because there is not a sufficient number of cull logs, 
or because the desired head of steam can not be held when certain 
classes of cull logs are used. 

Several advantages are claimed for oil as fuel in logging engines. 
One is that it practically eliminates the fire hazard. Burning oil 
gives off few sparks, so that the danger always present in the dry 
season with wood or coal burning engines belching forth a cloud of 
fire-distributing sparks, is practically done away with. Under most 
conditions oil is cheaper. It is further claimed that the output per 
engine is from 15 to 25 per cent higher. This would be particularly 
true where large logs are moved uphill rather long distances. Until 
quite recently, however, loggers, as a class, have felt that oil was 
harder on the flues than wood, and there evidently were grounds for 
this belief. Through improvements in the burners, certain changes 
in the engines, devices for cleaning the flues, etc., this objectionable 
feature has seemingly been entirely or practically overcome, since 
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at the present time, 35 large operators are using oil in their logging 
engines—the total number of installations amounting to about 140. 
Oil has not met with much favor as a fuel for logging engines work- 
ing at points other than along railroads, particularly in the winter- 
time, since the oil has to be pumped out to these engines. Then, 
there are camps located away from the railroads and away from 
deep water that can not use it for the simple reason that they can 
not secure it. The delivery cost in other cases no doubt precludes its 
economic use. In August, 1916, the price of oil in bulk at Tacoma, 
Seattle, and Portland, was $1.20 per barrel; in the winter of 1914, 
$0.80 per barrel—a barrel of oil contains 42 gallons and weighs 325 
pounds. 

The amount of oil burned in a logging engine varies with the 
amount of work done and the care exercised in firing. It varies from 
6 to 8 barrels per day with yarding engines, and is a little less in 
engines engaged in roading or swinging where the haul is relatively - 
short and in overhead yarding. Probably not more than half this 
amount is consumed in loading engines. 

An operator using three yarding engines—two 103 by 104 inch and 
a 12 by 12 inch—stated that each engine consumed about 8 barrels 
of oil per yarding day. The average output of each engine per yard- 
ing day was about 80,000 feet, the maximum yarding distance 
amounting to 900 feet. Another operator working in rough country 
and using five 12 by 12 inch yarding engines stated that the fuel oil 
consumed averaged about 6 barrels per engine per yarding day. In 
another case four yarding engines, working a total of 533 machine 
days, consumed fuel oi] at the rate of 7.8 barrels per engine per yard- 
ing day the first year oil was used as fuel. The next year with ex- 
perience and after various changes had been made in the engines— 
such as doing away with the blowers and increasing the height of 
the stacks—the oil consumed averaged 6.1 barrels per engine per 
yarding day. 

The following is a more or less detailed record of the oil consumed 
in three yarding engines: 

(a) Logging engines, 11 by 13 inch; boiler, 66 by 120 inch, 200- 
pound working pressure, safety valve set at 185 pounds; time, 5 
months; average daily consumption, 9.6 barrels; chance, rough 
ground; average log, 1,975 feet; maximum yarding distance, 1,800 
feet; average yarding distance, 650 feet; average output per engine 
per yarding day, 80,500 feet. Cost of fuel oil per barrel delivered 
in tank on rear end of sled, $1.05, or $0.137 per thousand feet. It is 
estimated that had wood been used the fuel cost would have amounted 
to $0.225 per thousand feet, so that the burning of oil resulted in a 
saving of $0.088 per thousand feet. 
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(6) Logging engine, 11 by 18 inch; boiler, 66 by 120 inch, 200- 
pound working pressure, safety valve set at 175 pounds; time, 5 
months; average daily consumption, 7.8 barrels; chance, ground was 
extremely rough, requiring at times the use of two lead blocks and 
a stump roller; average log, 1,870 feet; maximum yarding distance, 
1,500 feet; average yarding distance, 750 feet; average output per 
engine per yarding day, 59,400 feet. Cost of fuel oil per barrel 
delivered in tank on rear end of sled, $1.05, or $0.138 per thousand 
feet. It is estimated that had wood been used the fuel cost would 
have amounted to $0.305 per thousand feet, so that $0.167 per thou- 
sand feet was saved by burning oil. 

(c) Logging engine, 11 by 18 inch; boiler, 66 by 120 inch, 200- 
pound working pressure, safety valve set at 185 pounds; time, 294 
days; average daily consumption, 8.9 barrels; chance, up-hill yard- 
ing, the maximum lift amounting to 325 feet; maximum yarding dis- 
tance, 1,200 feet; average yarding distance, 609 feet; average output, 
98,700 feet. Cost of oil per barrel delivered in tank on rear end of 
sled, $1.05 per barrel, or $0.089 per thousand feet. It is estimated 
that had wood been used not more than 75,000 feet per day could 
have been yarded and the fuel cost would have amounted to $0.184 
per thousand feet, so that $0.095 per thousand feet was saved by 
burning oil. 

Those who have used coal in their logging engines feel that it has 
a decided advantage over wood. It does not, however, decrease the 
fire risk, neither is it a cheaper fuel than oil; so oil is preferred to 
coal, except in special cases where coal can be bought very cheaply. 

The cost statements of operators do not show the cost of fuel con- 
sumed in logging engines as a Separate item, and where wood is used 
the value of the merchantable timber consumed in this way is not 
charged against the cost of the logging. Since purchasers of national 
forest timber pay the same prices for merchantable timber consumed 
as fuel as for timber removed from the sale area, it is obvious that 
the cost of such material should be provided for in timber appraisals. 
Of course, if the character of the timber is such that it is clear that 
ample and satisfactory fuel can be secured from cull logs, the ap- 
praising officer will not make any allowance in his estimate. While 
it costs as much, or more, to deliver a wood log as a merchantable log 
alongside the Le ing engine, it may not be Tenover for an ap- 
praising officer to take care of this cost under the heading “ Fuel cost,” 
since it can more easily be provided for in the estimated yarding 
output. The labor cost of preparing the wood for fuel can also be 
more easily taken care of under the heading “Yarding cost, labor.” 

The amount of sound wood consumed in a yarding engine ranges 
from 1,000 to 1,500 feet per day, depending for the most part on the 
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size of the engine, the character of the country, and the amount of 
work done. Under ordinary conditions the amount consumed comes 
to about 20 feet per thousand feet of output. Figuring stumpage at 
$1.50 per thousand feet, the fuel cost of wood per thousand feet of 
output amounts to $0.03; stumpage at $2 per thousand feet, $0.04; 
stumpage at $2.50 per thousand feet, $0.05; stumpage at $3 per thou- 
sand feet, $0.06. 

The amount of fuel oil consumed in a yarding engine ranges from 
6 to 8 barrels per day. Under ordinary conditions the amount con- 
sumed amounts to about 5 gallons per thousand feet of output. On 
this basis, with the delivery cost of oil at $1 per barrel, the fuel cost 
of oil per thousand feet amounts to $0.12; with the delivery cost at 
$1.10 per barrel, $0.182; with the delivery cost at $1.20 per barrel, 
$0.144; with the delivery cost at $1.30 per barrel, $0.156. 

A yarding engine consumes about 13 tons of coal per day. On this 
basis, with a delivery cost of coal at $4.50 per ton, the cost of fuel per - 
thousand feet amounts to about $0.135. 

Lubricants, waste, and packing —Few companies segregate the cost 
of lubricants, waste, and packing, and possibly no operator is in a 
position to say confidently what their cost amounts to per thousand 
feet yarded. The amount is small, about $0.01 per thousand feet. 
The fixed investment in the supplies is about $50 per yarding engine. 

Maintenance of yarding engines——Regardless of the care given 
ground engines, there will be breakdowns through wear, latent de- 
fects, or accidents. It is impossible to do more than approximate 
the maintenance cost per year on this class of equipment. 

Seldom is the total cost of repairs on yarding engines, consisting 
in a general way of shop and miscellaneous labor, new parts, and 
repair materials, etc., segregated in such a way as to enable one to 
speak confidently of it. Besides, the maintenance cost varies with 
the size of the timber, character of ground, stability of sled. kind 
of settings, the speed at which the machines are driven, etc. 

At one camp the cost of repairs on three yarding engines for one 
year amounted to $1,836, or $612 per engine. During the year some 
improvements were made on the engines, the cost of which is included 
in the above figures. The engines handled about 27,000,000 feet of 
timber. At another camp the repairs on two yarding engines for 
one year cost $422, or $211 per engine. The engines handled about 
18,000,000 feet of timber. A year’s upkeep of another yarding 
engine which handled 11,000,000 feet of timber amounted to $682. 
The year’s repairs on two other yarding engines which handled 
21,000,000 feet of timber averaged $357 per engine. A year’s repairs 
on a yarding engine that handled 9,000,000 feet of timber amounted 
to $180. The above figures represent total costs, including labor, 
repair parts, material, etc. 
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Repair parts, materials, etc., other than labor, and iron and steel 
bars, for three 10$ by 104 inch, compound-geared engines for six 
months cost $216, or $72 per engine. This is at the rate of $150 per 
engine per year. The engines were about 3 years old, working in 
better than average ground, and receiving good care. The repair 
parts, materials, etc., for six yarding engines for one year amounted 
to $1,200, which is at the rate of $200 per engine per year. The 
engines were about 5 years old and worked hard. 

The total cost of taking out old flues and putting new ones in a 
yarding engine amounts to about $420, as follows: 


WOSTOEEZ SZ Ele Swe eater eee se a a ee $282. 00 
Coste ote tse ue iG eee teeter Od er si ae ee NS a ee 6. 00 
COStsOle oO) MEME TOL Ur Cay Sutin: AO IN eek yt ee 134. 00 

422. 00 


The cost of putting in a main-drum shaft amounts to about $244, 
as follows: 


Coste Ot slain @ teeter sae pale BA Si a Doe eye ed en ee $106. 00 
COSGrom Mew Saber Di ek ee a 131. 00 
COS ERO feeN enters eee ee Dna A ae ei es 7.00 

244. 00 


Appraisers of National Forest timber estimate the annual cost of 
the upkeep of yarding engines at from 8 to 10 per cent of their orig- 
inal cost, the amount being equally divided between labor and ma- 
terial. 

Depreciation on yarding engines.—No class of equipment is called 
upon for such extremely severe service as ground yarding engines. 
The demands made upon them are frequently far beyond their normal 
capacity. In addition, it is difficult to give them the attention they 
should have to keep them in good running order. This results in a 
relatively short life. 

It is not possible to more than approximate the life of the ground 
yarding engines which are now being manufactured. There are 
several reasons why this is true: 

(1) Ground yarding engines have undergone many changes, and 
those on the market are stronger than those built even a few years ago. 
The only basis for estimating the life of the present-day engine is 
the length of service secured from engines that have been or should 
have been discarded, taking into consideration the period of efficient 
service and the question of obsolesence. There are yarding engines 
working in camps that are 12 or 14 years of age. It may be, however, 
that it would be profitable to replace them with new engines; that the 
increased cost of logging, because of obsolesence and high maintenance 
costs, more than offsets the effect of a lower depreciation charge and 
a lower fixed investment. 
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(2) The life of yarding engines is frequently shortened through 
working them far beyond their efficient capacity, also through insuffi- 
client maintenance. . 

(3) It is frequently prolonged through unprofitable care. 

(4) The industry. has not kept cost records in such form as to 
enable one in a given case to say confidently when the efficient life 
has been passed. 

Most operators place the efficient life of ground yarding engines at 
eight years. One of the leading operators of the region figures that 
it is economical to work his yarding engines hard for four years, sell 
them, and buy new ones. Possibly he works them harder than any 

other operator. If he can sell his engines at the end of four years 
for one-half of their original cost, which he hopes to do, it would 
seem that he figures on a life of about eight years. 

For the purpose of arriving at the amount that should be written 
off annually for depreciation on this class of equipment, in connection 
with the appraisal of national forest timber, the efficient life of 
yarding engines has been placed at eight years, with a scrap value of 
10 per cent of the original cost. 


ESTIMATING THE COST OF YARDING. 


The following hypothetical statement will serve to summarize the 
several items of expense in yarding and to show an estimated cost 
of yarding per thousand feet on the basis of an output of 60,000 feet 
per day per engine. It will also serve as a guide in estimating the 
total cost of yarding, including labor, supplies, repair parts and mate- 
rial, maintenance, depreciation, and supervision. 


TABLE 20.—LHstimated total cost of ground yarding. 


Total daily| Cost per 


Items. cost. 1,000 feet. 
TE O05 ae OOS) aoe eee tee eels Be a SNL OO Sees alec c hans gee $39. 60 $0. 66 
Wire Ee TSB eee Sa ea eee nee er meee her an Ms IIOA een EAS Bellis oor ie a 
IRIS SINS Ske ok ste ang. sieeaous bb oats Meares Agee 3 meas aaets poco oe ee ae PER Eee eee 03 
Blocks, ae and rollers 32s] see LSS eee as he ees Soak Se ee ee |e ees - 02 
Tets Kr) ie = ee ee an NE RMR Mele OS ecient our NTR C Wee ee cs oo. . 132 
Tubricants waste; anG packias 2 oo. eee ee eee ee ee eee eee ee ee | eee UL 
Depreciation on logging STNG a eo ee - 06 
Maintenance, oftorein's en cime sic. 522 Soe setts sie En ae ya cia ree eS re . 04 
Woods water System =..- 52 Sacsacteee foc e AS See Te te ee eS TEE CE one ae ree . 02 
Foreman, scaler, timekeeper, and bookkeeper Ba a Eyecare We soe SERIES Bese = awe el PR eer CaS 04 
TO Gal ees ses Fai Sess 2 a he ee ee cs es ele eS ee eet | emer cee 1.148 


The labor cost is based on an average daily output of 60,000 feet, 
which takes into account both productive and unproductive time. It 
is assumed that no extra yarding engine is used, which means that the 
regular yarding crew moves the engine from one setting to another. 
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The crew, wages, and total daily labor cost are shown in the follow- 
ing statement: 


Unit Total. 

MBO Okan be Mien @ Vlei ake ea ee Ee $6. 00 $6. 00 
2 rigging slingers_______ 2 We eee Ne AOU), 7.20 
ZS (GUIVO) ECE 10S) OS SSE le a 3. 50 7. 00 
MR ICIASOIO Ae see he | eee be daas eget. eet vee 3. 40 3. 40 
AOS yy Aes Ph eee ted SANG cin a= 3. 25 3. 25 
2S SYN OTE) eee eet ass are Eeeales ss ee pms 75) 3. 25 
1 signalman_ a a eae a TSO 3. 00 
Pee Cie er tere es Sa rn REDE 3. 75 3.75 
dis. i CURES COG 1 UL cau Rie 0 ere nee eae oases Oe eS eee 2. 15 2.05 
39. 60 


The wire-rope cost per thousand feet is based on the following 
assumptions: (1) The main line is 1} inches in diameter and 1,200 
feet long; the trip line, five-eighths inch in diameter and 2,500 feet 
long; the straw line, three-eighths inch in diameter and 2,500 feet 
long; (2) that the main line will handle 4,000,000 feet of timber; 
the trip line, 8,000,000 feet; and the straw line, 25,000,000 feet; (3) 
_ that the selling price of wire rope is 50 per cent off the list price, 
and that the freight on a set of lines amounts to $13.35. 

The rigging cost per thousand feet includes chockers, tag, and 
varding lines, straps, ete. 

The cost of fuel oil is based on the assumption that 5.04 gallons of 
oil will be burned per thousand feet of output and that the delivery 
price of oil is $1.10 per barrel (42 gallons). 

The depreciation on the yarding engine includes the depreciation 
on a standard 12 by 12 inch, compound-geared yarding engine valued 
at $4,725, an extended fire box, fair-leaders, water tank, and yarding 
engine sled. It was assumed that the efficient life of the logging 
engine is eight years, with a scrap value of 10 per cent of the original 
cost. It was further assumed that the equipment would be used 25 
days per month and 8 months per year, or to handle 12,000,000 feet 
per year. 

The maintenance of the yarding engine includes the cost of the 
labor and repair parts and materials for the up-keep of a standard 
12 by 12 inch, compound-geared yarding engine, together with an 
extended fire box, water tank, straw-line drum, and fair-leaders. 

One month of the salaries of the foreman, scaler, timekeeper, and 
bookkeeper is charged against the side. 


HIGH-LEAD YARDING. 


High-lead yarding involves no great modification of ground yard- 
ing; the lead block is simply attached to a spar tree as high as prac- 
tical from the ground instead of to a stump, so that the hauling line 
tends to lift the front end of the log from the ground. The introduc- 
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tion of high-lead yarding on a considerable scale is very recent, but 
has grown in popularity. It appears, in fact, to have followed the 
success of the overhead system, which does away with the necessity 
of constructing landings and has demonstrated advantages in log 
transportation. | 

High-lead yarding has been employed in the East for many years. 
A number of operators on the Pacific coast have no doubt used this 
system in a modified form at different times for short periods for 
several years. As early as 1906 a logging company in British Colum- 
bia used a high-lead system of the type used in the East; that is, with 
the yarding and loading engine mounted on a swivel-truck car. 
This installation was not immediately followed up by others. About 
1912 another logging company in British Columbia started to use a 
high-lead yarding system that resembled those in use at present. It 
seems that the company’s major reason for trying the system was to 
get away from the construction of landings. They found that the 
system, in addition to obviating the necessity of using landings, in- 
creased their yarding output. In 1916 a large number of operators 
were using the high-lead yarding system, and it looks as though it 
would supersede the ground system to a great extent. 

The chief advantage of the high-lead system over the ground 
system is that there is a lift to the logs as they come in, so that 
they are not stopped so much by stumps and other obstructions, and 
travel faster. This advantage is greater the higher the lead block is 
fixed, but is lost in practice when the yarding distance exceeds 500 
to 600 feet. Within these limits the front end of the log is elevated 
sufficiently to prevent nosing in soft ground and to provide free 
movement past stumps and windfalls. In working across canyons 
the high lead reduces the time lost through logs nosing into the 
bottom of the canyon or plowing into the opposite slope. Another 
advantage is that the landing place is kept relatively free of chunks, 
tops, and other trash, a source of trouble and expense with the 
ground system. It has been indicated that the high-lead system does 
not require landings, the resultant saving just about offsetting the 
extra expense of preparing the spar tree and swinging the lead 
block. In addition, yarding may proceed more constantly because 
the logs delivered at the landing place may be piled one on top of the 
other for some time, regardless of whether loading is going on or 
not. 

When hauling down a steep slope the high-lead system probably 
-is not so satisfactory as the ground system. In the case of side-hill 
work the logs have the same tendency to roll behind obstructions. 
It must be borne in mind also that much of the timber now being 
logged does not afford trees high and stiff enough for spar trees, 
and that it is expensive to maintain a rigging crew in some camps. 
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The method of high-lead yarding is illustrated by figure 34. A 
suitable tree conveniently located near the track is used as a spar 
tree. This tree, with the top cut off at from 120 to 200 feet from the 
ground, is guyed with from six to nine lines to give it rigidity. In 
the case of high spar trees there are usually six guys from the top 
and three from a point near the middle. Jf a double-line system 
of loading is used, two additional guys are necessary. A high-lead 
block, with a sheave from 24 to 36 inches in diameter, is hung near 
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Fig. 34.—Location of equipment and improvements in high-lead yarding. 

the top of the spar tree below the guy-line fastenings. The hauling 
line is passed from the drum of the engine to and through this 
block, and on and out to the logs to be yarded, the power being 
furnished by the trip line, as in the case of ground yarding. As a 
rule, no landings are built; but, owing to the large output secured, 
a loading engine in addition to the yarding engine is necessary in 
all cases. The yarding engine may be set at the base of the tree, or 
from 150 to 250 feet from it. In some cases the yarding and load-* 
ing engines are mounted on an ordinary flat car or a special steel 

car with swivel trucks. (See guy-line loading under “ Loading.”) 
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One company has found that the base of the spar tree should be | 


from 14 to 20 feet from the center of the track. To insure the work- 
men against injury certain precautions are taken. The main-line 
lead block is hung in a 2-inch strap, the pins and shackles of these 
blocks being extra large. A “safety” guy is rigged under the bight 
of the main line in such a way that the main line will be deflected 
in case any of the rigging breaks. The bark on the spar tree is 
removed for several feet at the point where the lead block strap is 
attached, thus preventing it from being dislodged when yarding 
is In progress. 

The general method of using a saw or ax to cut off the tops of 
trees selected for spars is both tedious and dangerous work. One 
company is using dynamite instead. The head rigger puts on a pair 
of long-spurred climbing irons and ascends the tree to the desired 
height, taking several sticks of dynamite 
with him. The dynamite, which is tied to- 
gether end to end, like a string of sausages, 
is fastened securely around the tree at the 
point where he desires to remove the top. 
A detonating cap, to which a long piece 
of fuse is attached, is inserted in one of 
the sticks of dynamite. The rigger de- 
scends 20 feet or so, lights the fuse, and 
makes his way to a safe place on the 
ground some distance from the tree. After 
a few minutes the dynamite explodes, the 
tree top leaps into the air and comes 
crashing down. This way of removing the 
tops is only m the experimental stage at 
present. 

EQUIPMENT. 


The equipment used in high-lead yard- 
ing differs little from that used in ground 
Fic. 35.— Auto-lubricating yarding. 
eee Yarding engines—Any kind of two- 
drum yarding engines may be used. To take full advantage of 
the system, however, an engine with higher drum speeds than that 
of standard yarding engines should be used. One company, work- 
ing on good ground and in second-growth timber where the logs 
average about 600 feet in volume, has purchased yarding engines 
designed especially for this system. These machines are simple 
geared, with 11 by 17 inch cylinders. Both main and trip drums 
are driven directly from pinions on the crank shaft without the 
interposition of counter shafts or idlers. The drums are narrow 
and of large capacity. The increased length of stroke compensates 
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for the gear ratio involved in abolishing compound gearing. This 
type of yarder is also manufactured with 13 by 18 inch cylinder. 
The 11 by 17 inch engines cost about $5,500 and weigh about 55,000 
pounds. Steel cars cost about $2,000; when they are equipped with 
air brakes, $2,200. 

Lines and chokers—tLines and chokers are of the same grade and 
construction as those used with the ground yarding system. The 
lines in both systems are of practically the same length, since the 
distances yarded are about the same. The main yarding line of the 
ground system is, of course, a little longer than that of the high-lead 
system. It is claimed that it is practicable to use lines of a little 
smaller diameter with the high lead than with the ground yarding 
system. 

High-lead blocks—While the desirability of a large lead block is 
clear, opinions differ as to the proper size. The sheaves of those in 
use range from 24 to 36 inches. One operator has found the smaller 
block satisfactory. There are several makes of high-lead blocks on 
the market. Figure 35 shows one of the autolubricating types. An 
ordinary butt-chain lead block was first used as a high-lead bleck, 
and some operators are still using the butt-chain lead block for this 
purpose. The size, weight, and net selling price of three sizes of 
autolubricating high-lead blocks are as follows: 


TABLE 21.—High-lead blocks. 


Size of : Diameter Oil Taek Net sellin 
Number. sheaves. | Bearing ofpin. | capacity. | Weight. price. 
Inches. Inches. Inches. Gallons. Pounds. 
1 US Seas em Is ie re ees ZA YE One a2 7 33 4 485 $104 
Pah Nees Ue a ee ne eae 30 by 5. 7 34 13 835 149 
Sea a A See cee eeepc 36 by 5. 10 34 | 2 970 167 
} 
EXTRA PARTS. 
Items. INO NIEE | Nos2e i Nos 3: 
| 
Toolsteelishackie;wathclevis complete. oo. 2 a ee ee ee $18.90 | $21.00 | $22.50 
Shacklewlesasjangdapiments ec i. cee eh ee a Oe See eink ee ee ol 6.75 6. 75 6. 75 
HACKS Pisa WALI MAtELOMIAbIC IOC Kees. ae ie ns aie een ne ey een nN ene 2.00 2.00 2. 00 
RATES COLI OCKSSIG GSB e re eye a es A ee ee 38. 00 67. 00 72. 00 
SEE METE LEB CE lil ree tebe ee ne ee a ee ho AP ee | 6.00 8.00 8.00 
ZEST S ERT oo Se 2S ee en es Ren el ie ae re ee Ri A Neer 7.00 11.70 11.70 
Manganese steel sheave, bronze bushed..-.................-.---.-------+------ 47, 25 67..00 77.00 


The high-lead block is hung from 6 to 12 feet below the point 
where the guy cables are attached to the spar trees with a 14 to 2 inch 
plow steel strap, wrapped either once or twice around the spar tree. 
As a matter of safety an additional strap is placed through the yoke 
of the block and loosely around the spar or one of the guy lines. 
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This second strap is intended to hold or slide the lead block slowly ~ 
to the ground in the event the main strap breaks. 

Trip-line blocks are the same as those used with the ground yard- 
ing system. 


COST. 


The high-lead method is the cheapest method of yarding under 
certain conditions. It has displaced the ground yarding system in 
many cases, and the overhead system in a few. It seems assured of a 
permanent field, but just how large can not be said at this writing. 

_ Labor cost—Yarding output, which, with all yarding systems, 
largely determines the labor cost, under proper conditions is from 
15 to 80 per cent higher with the high lead than with the ground 
system. 

The high-lead yarding crew 1s practically the same size as the 
ground yarding crew. A sniper is not necessary with the high-lead 
system, and the amount of powder used for clearing out yarding 
roads is negligible when compared with that used in connection with 
the ground yarding system. And, roughly, the same wages are paid. 
Under the same conditions, the total labor cost per day, aside from 
the labor cost for preparing spar trees, is practically the same with 
both systems. 

The crew at one operation where the high-lead system was used 
in connection with practically level land and second-growth timber 
was as follows: | 

1 hooktender. 

2 rigging men. 

3 choker men or hook-on men. 
1 swamper. 

1 signalman. 

1 chaser. 

1 engineer. 

2 wood buckers. 

The guy-line system of loading (see the discussion of guy-line 
under “ Loading”) with one loading line was used. The yarding 
and loading engines were mounted on a flat car set on a siding at the 
base of the spar tree, steam for the loading engine being furnished 
by the yarding engine boiler. The loading engine or lever man 
was paid $5 per day. The chaser unhooked the logs when they were 
yarded to the landing place and hooked the logs when loading was 
in progress. In most cases the chaser has all he can do to unhook the 
logs and another man is needed to hook the logs in loading. There 
are times, of course, when the chaser can help with the loading. 
This time is by no means lost, since not infrequently the loading op- 
eration holds up the yarding, the help of the chaser tending to re- 
lieve this condition. 
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The company was averaging about 90,000 feet per yarder per yard- 
ing day with the high-lead system as against 60,000 feet with the 
ground-yarding system. 

Two riggers were emploved in the preparation of spar trees for 
two sides, the work taking about two-thirds of their time. In 
September, 1915, these men were paid as follows: Head rigger, $4 
per day; second rigger, $3.50. 

Another operator, working in large timber, has found that the 
labor cost for rigging a standing tree for a spar amounts to from 
$75 to $100. This includes the moving and setting of the loading 
, engine and the taking down, bucking, and loading of spar trees that 
are not to be used again. Where the spar tree has to be raised— 
and this frequently has to be done to get the lead block in proper 
position for yarding—the labor cost for rigging runs from $100 to 
$200. In July, 1916, the riggers were paid as follows: Head rigger, 
$6 per day; second rigger, $4. 

Inasmuch as spar trees take the place of two landings occurring 
on opposite sides of the track, the cost of spar trees in this case was 
about equal to the cost of the landings that were used with the 
ground-yarding system. 

Other items of cost.—The cost of other items per thousand feet 
is a little less with this system than with the ground-yarding system. 
There are no landings to be built, which in one of the cases referred 
to above meant a saving of about $0.10 per thousand feet. One spar 
tree being used to yard on both sides of the track, the number of 
yarding engine moves is reduced. It does not take so long to change 
ends. The cost of the yarding lines isa little less, possibly 25 per cent. 
The cost of fuel and other supplies, the maintenance of equipment, 
as well as the amount written off for depreciation, is- about the 
same with both systems. 


OVERHEAD YARDING. 


With the passing of the timber from the lower lands, logging oper- 
ators in the region are confronted with the problem of handling 
logs—in many cases smaller logs—on rougher and steeper ground 
and over greater distances from the spur railroads. To do this work 
at the cost of past logging or less another method was necessary. 
Resort is being made, therefore, to an overhead or tight-line system. 

While overhead logging methods have been employed for many 
years in the east, it is only within the last few years that they have 
been used to any extent by loggers of the Pacific Northwest. During 
a relatively short period they have reached the stage of dependable 
rigs, the output of which can be predicted with some degree of cer- 
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tainty, and the results secured so far give distinct promise of further 
improvement. . 

One operator has come to certain tentative conclusions with regard 
to the use and adaptability of overhead pS in coast timber. 
- which may be summarized as follows: 

(a) That overhead systems have little yeaa over ground 
yarding systems in level or slightly sloping country and that they 
are not so satisfactory as the high-lead system on short hauls. 

(6) That overhead logging can be successfully and economically 
employed on almost any kind of ground, provided the quantity of 
timber justifies the necessary expenditure for proper equipment. 
Some rough mountain sides have been logged from railroads at 
their base, and numerous other types of rough country have been 
logged at moderate expense that could not have been logged at all 
with other systems, practically considered. 

(c) That the length of overhead line which can be successfully 
employed depends on the support which can be given the line, the 
weight of the load to be carried, the size of the line, the grade of 
the line in operation, and the deflection of the line. Wire rope is 
constructed to withstand certain pulls and stresses. The stress or 
tension on a cable suspended between two points is entirely different 
from that of any other type of rope application, and as a rule much 
greater than the stress expended by the suspended load. Too often 
conditions necessitate the use of an overhead cable with little sag 
or center deflection, and sag governs in a large measure the length 
of the cable. Putting it another way, the greater the deflection that 
can be secured the longer the cable that can be used. 

(dz) That machinery designed and built for ground logging is 
not adapted for overhead logging. Ground logging machinery 
is built for power and to withstand strains. Furthermore, there is 
no elasticity in its make-up. Under certain stresses the engine or 
the line may break. Overhead logging engines, on the other hand, 
should have high-speed drums and be so constructed as to refuse 
to handle any load in excess of that allowed by the factor of safety 
in the overhead line. Under certain conditions excessive strains on 
the overhead cable can be prevented by the arrangement of the 
other lines. Engines adapted for both ground yarding and over- 
head or high-lead yarding can now be purchased. These have two 
speeds—one for ground yarding, the other for overhead or high-lead 
yarding. The slow-speed pinion can be shifted in one-half hour’s 
time, the result being that a high-speed engine adapted for over- 
head logging is converted into a slow-speed engine for ground 
yarding. 

The bases of these conclusions are to be found in the peculiarities 
of the system. A wire hung between two supports along which the 
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log travels suspended from a trolley is the characteristic feature. 
This arrangement results in both advantages and limitations. The 
advantages in the main are the reduction of friction and the fact 
that with a structure that costs-very little as compared with a rail- 
road or pole road logs can be yarded for long distances at a uniform 
speed. The limitations are fixed by the strength of the line as 
related to its own weight, the tension that has to be applied, and the 
service required of it. The load imposed by a turn of logs, great as 
it may be at times, is a small part of the normal burden. The tension 
necessary to keep it from sagging to the ground is greater on long 
reaches. That, combined with the weight of the line, in time 
exhausts its tensile powers. 

These considerations, well understood by makers of wire rope 
and machinery, weighed heavily on the layout of the first attempt 
with this system. A thousand feet was the longest reach attempted. 
Trial, however, chiefly inaugurated by loggers under the spur of 
necessity, has demonstrated the practicability of longer reaches. 
Difference in elevation of the two cable supports is the key to the 
matter. ‘This changes the forces on the line greatly, and as much 
of the ground to be logged compels just this arrangement the method 
has of late been successfully employed on two or three times the 
distance originally proposed. Not always, of course, does topog- 
raphy so lend itself. Intervening ridges may cut off the oppor- 
tunity to stretch a cable for a long distance, or at least prevent the 
line from taking the sag which safeguards it. 

Three methods which are used successfully are described. Two 
of these require special engines, and the other gives the best results 
when used in connection with a special engine. It should not be 
understood, however, that they are the only methods that have been 
used or that no other types of engines or line arrangements have 
been thought of. These methods have been used the most, have 
been given the most publicity, and probably represent the best 
principles so far evolved. The use of overhead logging methods 
for swinging or roading is dealt with under “ Swinging.” 


LIDGERWOOD OVERHEAD SYSTEM. 


The Lidgerwood overhead system consists of a standing wire 
cable suspended either between two trees, known as the head spar 
and the tail trees—the tree-rigged type (fig. 86)—or between a 
‘portable steel’ head spar and a tail tree—the portable spar type. 
In the tree-rigged type one end of the standing cable passes around 
the tail tree, being held in place by spikes, or over a tree shoe (fig. 
37) suspended on the tail tree, and then down to a stump, to which 
it is made fast. The other end of this cable may be connected to 
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a main cable extension (fig. 38) between the spar trees near the head 
spar by means of a block and fall tackle, the main cable being tight- 
ened with the aid of the engine; or the main cable may lead through 


an 


Fig. 36.—Location of equipment and improvements, Lidgerwood overhead system. 


~a jack on the head spar (fig. 39) and then down to a stump, where 
it is connected. The latter is generally used in this region. The 
method of tightening is the same in both cases. The steel-spar type 
is provided with a steel head spar built upon the skidding car and 
carried with it. This steel spar car- 
ries all the head blocks and rigging. 
with all the lines reeved and in place. 
A slack-pulling skidding or yard- 
ing carriage travels on the cable 

_ (fig. 40), being moved toward the 
head spar by the skidding or haul- 
ing line and toward the tail tree by 
the return or trip line. This car- 
riage also carries the slack-pulling 
line, which enables the engine to 
give out the length of skidding line 
necessary to reach the logs lying to 
one side or the other of the overhead 
cable. Lines other than the main 
standing cable lead from their re- 
spective drums on the skidding en- 
gine through blocks on the head 
spar, or both the head spar and tail 
tree, and thence through the skid- 
Fic. 37.—Tail tree, ideeenae over- ding carriage to their respective 
head system. positions. In operation the over- 

head cable is stationary. An auxiliary engine is used to load the logs. 
This system of yarding is a product of the East, having been used 
for a comparatively long time in the forests of the South and 
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Southeast. The original machine was invented by Horace V. But- 
ters, of Ludington, Mich., in 1883. It was a crude device, which used 
manila rope for skidding lines; improvements made from time to 


time have brought it 
to its present state of 
efficiency. Pipe Is 

The first Lidger- 
wood overhead skid- 
der on the Pacific 
coast was introduced 
in 1904. It was of 
the tree-rigged type 
and was the largest Fig. 88.—Block and fall outfit, Lidgerwood overhead system. 


machine of this de- 
sion built up to that time, having 10 by 12 inch skidding and 9 by 


10 inch loading engines. While it did fairly satisfactory work from 
the beginning, several changes had to be made to adapt it to the 
For the last 10 or 11 years it is said to have done 

satisfactory work. In 


1907 several 12 by 12 
inch overhead skidders 
were installed in the 
region. The following 
year a 12 by 12 inch 
\ skidder of a heavier 
ra type was introduced, 
Sy atk LY Chee and this is the type of 
“2ze machine that is now 
being used by a num- 
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the type that has been 


Machines—The tree-rigged machine of 
up of two sets of double 


installed within the last few years is made 
engines, one for skidding and one for loading. 
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The main engine, or what is known as the skidding engine, has 
12 by 12 inch cylinders and three drums. The back drum, the one 
nextsto the boilers, is known as the skidding line drum. This drum 
hauls the log in. The middle drum is known as the return or trip 
line drum. This is used not only to haul the carriage back to the 
woods but to hold the carriage in proper position when the log is being 
yarded under the carriage, also to regulate the speed of travel of the 
load when gravity carries it forward. The return line drum is pro- 
vided with an interlocking and reversing device, which permits the 
interlocking of the skidder and receding line drum after the ends of 
the logs have been elevated sufficiently to clear obstructions. By 
means of this device the return line is paid out automatically as the 
skidding line is drawn in. The third drum from the boiler is the 
slack-pulling drum, which enables the engineer to pay out from the 
carriage the length of skidding line that is necessary to reach the logs 
that lie to one side or the other of the overhead cable. The slack- - 


Man CABLE 


OuTHAUL ROPE 


Fic. 40.—Skidding carriage, Lidgerwood overhead system. 


pulling drum has a friction device set with a tension of about 500 
pounds, so that the line will not hang slack. 

The loading engine has double cylinders and four drums, two 
friction and two clutch drums. The friction drums are used in 
loading, but only one of them at a time. The two make it possible 
to shift the loading line from one side to the other, so that it is unnec- 
essary for the loading engineer to look over the machine when loading 
is in progress. The two clutch drums are used for raising the main 
cable, rigging, etc. . 

The machine, as a rule, is mounted on a steel car, which is 22 by 8 
feet and is equipped with a jack at each corner and swivel trucks. 
With this equipment it is possible to jack up the car, turn the trucks, 
lay short pieces of steel rail under the car wheels at right angles to 
the track, and move the car from the track. 

The skidder may be mounted on a sled; in fact, some operators find 
it suits their purpose best to mount it this way. No other method 
could be used where it is necessary to place the skidder at some point 
other than along the track. 
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There are in use in the United States seven types of steel spar- 
skidders, each made in several different sizes. The one designed to 
handle timber of average size in this region is equipped with 12 by 12 
inch, double-cylinder, high-speed engines, with five drums. Then 
there is the utility engine with 10 by 10 inch cylinders and four 
drums. On the front of the machine there is a 12 by 12 inch swing- 
ing-boom loading engine, mounted on a turntable. This engine drives 
three friction drums. Up in the tower, underneath the steel spar, 
there is a four-drum, guy-tightening engine. The skidding engine 
has a hauling-line speed of from 500 to 800 feet per minute, and a 
return-line speed of from 1,800 to 3,000 feet per minute. The 
machine is mounted on a steel frame. This frame with its supporting 
legs is raised or lowered by hydraulic jacks, to allow empty cars to 
‘pass beneath it.. 

The selling prices of the skidder and loading engine f. o. b. Port- 
land or Seattle, exclusive of blocks and lines, were approximately 
as follows in 1916: 


Prices of skidder and loading engine. 
TREE-RIGGED TYPE. 


(1) 12 by 12 inch skidder, 10 by 10 inch loading engine, mounted on 


DEStCCl Cal eee eek Sire ee eRe eR a ea $11, 500 
(2) 12 by 12 inch skidder, 10 by 12 inch loading engine, mounted on | 

BUESP OC le Canter aera as eee ee 12, 500 
(3) 12 by 12 inch skidder, 12 by 12 inch loading engine, mounted on 

GUSUCCIT CaN me eee eter Oa ne jee ee es Se 13, 000 
(4) 12 by 12 inch skidder adapted for mounting on a wooden sled_____ 9, 500 
(5) 1383 by 16 inch skidder adapted for mounting on a wooden sled_____ 22, 000 
(6) 12 by 12 inch skidder, 10 by 10 inch loading engine, adapted for 

IMOMMPNS SOM sad WOOKeN: SIEM). ss ce ee 9, 700 
(7) 12 by 12 inch skidder, 10 by 12 inch loading engine, adapted for 

MOUMENS<OM aewOOden Sled uo oe AN ee 10, 700 
(8) 12 by 12 inch skidder, 12 by 12 inch loading engine, adapted for 

MoOuniiMe Ona awoOOUeM Sledis (so ee ee 12, 500 
(9) 133 by 16 inch skidder, 10 by 10 inch loading engine, mounted on 

CB SPSS LOT se A EE ge SI a SS ee es ae ce 23, 000 
(10) 133 by 16 inch skidder, 10 by 12 inch loading engine, mounted on ‘ 

EIS COC IN CHa anicteien ares AC oe ie a Ee At oe Be eee Soo ge 26, 000 
(11) 183 by 16 inch skidder, 12 by 12 inch loading engine, mounted on 

DESTICC IRC ie teed ee ec ek a Saas See Ae 32, 000 


STEEL-SPAR TYPE. 


(1) 12 by 12 inch skidder, 10 by 12 inch loading engine, mounted on 

RSE OR ley erie Mees sR a ee WN Oe a eR a Gu Sea eo Es Se 28, 000 
(2) 12 by 12 inch skidder, 12 by 12 inch loading engine, mounted on 

Baste le Coes h atc 8 ee a Sige SS CR Stee oe 8 32, 000 
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Main cable supports——In the case of the tree-rigged system trees 
support the main cable (fig. 36). The head spar, only one of which 
is required to log an entire setting, may be a tree that, as a result 
of accident or design, is located at the proper place; or it may be 
a pole erected there. The head spar is from 100 to 150 feet in height 
and about 30 inches in diameter at the top. If a tree is used, and 
such is usually the case, the top is cut off to protect the workers and 
the machine from falling limbs. The head spar is braced with from 
six to nine guys attached to the top of the spar or at both the top 
and middle. The tail trees are selected before felling begins and are 
left standing, although occasionally a top is cut off to avoid trouble. 
The tail trees are also guyed. 

The distance between the main cable supports (fig. 41) ordinarily 
ranges from 800 to 1,400 feet, which means that an area of from 40 
to 100 acres can be logged at one setting. Logs can be yarded as far 
as 200 feet behind the tail tree. On steep mountain sides, the skidder 
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Fig. 41.—Location of roads, Lidgerwood overhead system. 


may be rigged to yard logs 2,000 feet or more; in rare cases, up to 
8,000 feet. 

It is necessary to use a new tail tree with every run. The distance 
between the runs depends on several factors, such as the character 
of the ground, size of timber, density of stand, location of suitable 
tail trees, etc. The tail trees are usually from 150 to 250 feet apart. 
The closer they are together, the easier it is for the tong men, and 
the more work it means for the rigging crew. The best results with 
this system are ordinarily obtained when the skidder is hauling 
about 1,000 feet and the tail trees are about 150 feet apart. 

Operation.—In operation, the return line draws the carriage out 
along the main cable. When the carriage reaches the place where 
the logs are to be picked up, the return line drum is thrown out of 
gear and the foot brake is applied, holding the carriage stationary. 
The tongs or chokers are then lowered to the ground by drawing in 
the slack-pulling line. After the slack is pulled, the tongs or chokers 
are carried out by the tong man, to the log or logs to be hauled and 
attached. The skidding rope is then drawn in, with the return line 
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held taut. This keeps the carriage stationary. When the logs are 
elevated sufficiently at one end to clear obstructions, the skidding 
and return-line drums are interlocked and the skidding line drawn 
in (the return line being simultaneously paid out) until the logs are 
brought to the landing places, where they are dropped ready to be 
loaded on the cars. The operation of the drum is then reversed and 
the carriage returned to the woods at high speed by the return line. 
The operation is then repeated. 

Changing lines—Two main cables are employed. While one is 
being used in yarding, the rigging crew is at work getting the other 
in place on the next run. When all the timber on one run has been 
logged, the main cable is dropped by the lifting and lowering drum 
and taken out of the carriage. The other main cable, already 
brought to place by the riggers, is placed in the carriage, connected, 
and tightened up, the entire change of lines taking from 20 to 40 
minutes. The rigging crew then delivers the main cable from the 
old run to a new one. A light changing or straw line, provided for 
the purpose, is drawn out by hand from the head spar tree on the 
new run, up to and around the newly selected tail tree, and thence to 
the tail tree that has just been deserted. The changing line is there 
made fast to the main cable left lying on the ground on the run last 
logged, and then, by means of a drum, drawn back to the head spar 
tree, thus dragging the main cable entirely around the new tail tree 
to a position between the head spar and tail tree on the new run, 
ready to be connected up when required. 

Changing settings—The manufacturers of the skidder state that 
the change from one setting to another with the tree-rigged type 
consumes from two to six hours. An operator who is using one of 
these machines stated that a change from one setting to another 
could be made in from one-half to three-fourths of a.day, provided 
_ a double set of rigging is used; that where a single set of rigging is 
used, the time consumed in changing settings ranges from a day to 
a day and a quarter. 

The loss of time in moving from one setting to another is not 
considerable when compared with the loss of time in changing the 
settings of ground yarding engines, since the skidder, as a rule, logs 
more than twice as large an area at a setting as the ground yarding 
engine. The skidding roads radiate around the head spar, and the 
timber on both sides of the track is yarded at one setting of the 
skidder. 

The time consumed in changing settings with the steel-spar type is, 
of course, considerably smaller, ranging, it is said, from an hour and 
a half to two hours. 


613861°—Bull. (inks =) 
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Equipment.—The kind, size, length, and selling price of the lines, 
also the fixed investment in the lines, are discussed under “ Cost.” 

The number and type of blocks used with this system is indicated 
in Figures 37, 38, and 39. A complete set of these blocks f. o. b. 
Portland or Seattle costs from $1,500 to $2,000 and weighs from 
18,000-to 22,000 pounds. : 


The type of carriage used is shown in Figure 40. These carriages | 


f. o. b. Portland or Seattle cost from $400 to $500 and weigh from 
1,000 to 1,200 pounds. 

Output.—tIn generai, the output with this system ranges from 
50,000 to 100,000 feet per day. For short periods it may be greater 
or less than this. One skidder, where the maximum yarding distance 
was 1,000 feet, yarded 1,000,000 feet in five days. On steep mountain 
sides, where the yarding distance ranges from 2,000 to 2,500 feet, the 
output may range from 50,000 to 75,000 feet. 

The average output per skidder per skidding day, on the basis of 
a month’s time, in a camp where five skidders were used, was 80,000 
feet. The largest output of any of these skidders in a day during 
this period was 182,000 feet. In this camp, during the same month, 
four ground yarding engines were operated, the average output per 
engine per yarding day amounting to 40,000 feet. The maximum 
yarding distance in the case of the skidders was 1,200 feet; in the 
case of the ground yarding engines, 700 feet. The logs yarded with 
both systems averaged about 800 feet in volume. Another operator, 
working a skidder and a ground yarding engine in chances of the 
same character, was getting about 75,000 feet per day with the 
skidder and about 40,000 feet with the ground engine. The timber 
was small, second growth, and the ground practically level. Still 
another operator was getting an output of about 90,000 feet per day 
with a skidder. The maximum yarding distance was 1.200 feet, the 
ground was practically level, and the logs averaged about 1,000 feet 
in volume. One operator who used the overhead skidder discussed 
the output as follows: 

As to the output, we are not in a position to say what the system will do 
in a good chance. We have used it in very rough, steep ground and in small 
- timber. From May 1 to May 1 we worked 2274 days, being shut down during 
the month of July and having the usual Christmas shut down, and put in 
9,164.000 feet, ora daily average of a little over 40,000 feet. This is not a large 
average, but, owing to the conditions, think it is better than we could have 
done with the ground yarding system. Our largest day was 84,000 feet and our 
best monthly average was 53,000 feet per day. In these averages the time 
consumed in moving has been counted in as working days. 

Cost.——Nothing further than a general discussion of the elements 
of cost will be attempted. The factor of output, which has already 
been referred to, is of major importance. While the size of the crew 
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‘used, with this or any overhead system of yarding is much the same 
as in the case of a ground system, there is some difference in the 
character of the work performed and the wages paid some members 
of the crew. | 

The crew used for skidding, loading, and rigging generally con- 
sists of from 16 to 18 men, made up as follows: 

Skidding crew: 

1 skidding engineer. 

1 fireman. 

1 wood buck. 

1 hook tender. 

2 or 3 choker men. 

~ 1 unhooker. 

1 signalman, 
Rigging crew: 

1 head rigger. 

3 assistant riggers. 
Loading crew: 

1 loading engineer. 

3 loaders. 

This crew is used in connection with a wood-burning skidder. If 
oil or coal is burned, a wood buck is not necessary. Sometimes five 
riggers are necessary. A knotter should be added to this crew, unless 
knotting is considered a part of the operation of felling and bucking. 

The fireman, wood buck, hook tender, choker men, and signalman 
are paid approximately the same wages as in the case of the ground 
yarding system. For a discussion of the wages paid the loading engi- 
neer and loader, see the section headed “ Loading.” <A skidding engi- 
neer, as a rule, is paid more than a ground yarding engineer, the 
wages of the former ranging from $4 to $5 per day. A head rigger is 
paid from $5 to $6 per day; the assistant riggers about the same as the 
choker men. 

It is roughly estimated that a crew handling 40,000 feet per day 
costs about $50 per day; one handling 60,000 feet per day, about $55 
per day; one handling 70,000 feet per day, about $60 per day; one 
handling 80,000 feet, about $63 per day; one handling 90,000 feet per 
day, about £66 per ‘ee and one handling 100,000 feet per day, about 
$66 per day. 

One crew, handling about 80,000 feet per Ae in large, second- 
growth timber on rolling ground, cost about $63 per day, as follows: 


Beene g FONSI CCT eer ee ee ee eee $4. 50 
SN TTI tc AN 2.75 
MLUHaTO lenlaRKee ee ae ee ee ee 2: 49 
Heol tenders.) 2s) -. Bee a eee cols) a Ba Sea IR ae 6. 00 
MUN COTHKG ESE RTIN I te eae ee eee eee De oe Sse 3. 50 
Pecuernamen, at, $o-202 5 Se ee Se e- == s-Sa-= 6. 50 
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GIDE ifsc 62H Dest: | enue ieee er neon ee Geet RN olalne pedi SU aie $2. 75 
EWG AG “TESS Cr Sen ae ea el cs eG ea 5. 50 
1 second: Tigger YE EAI SS Ee oe ee ee 3.50 
ZaSsistantiTigeers; at SBLAs. Vet Gt Pea ey eee eae ee eee 6. 00 
icloading -ehgimeenr. 455 22 0/8 ee ie OE Nes ae es Coe 5.00 
ivhead loader. 2-8) Suies pied sy Ane ae gd Sane eee 4, 50 
fb ASSUSCANE LO A OTe a i ee SN et ne set eee pe 3. 50 
1 assistant Toa@er 2.2 = 22 aoe sake Se i ay Ree eee oO ae Bu AS 

Total: f 02 a oh Sen sits Teg ae AE ON Cae oe ela ase 638. 40 


The labor cost per thousand feet on the basis of the above esti- 
mated total daily labor costs is approximately as follows: 


Labor cost per thousand feet. 


Output per day: 


AQIOOO Beet ae eee a Ste sie oad Oe aol el kJ $1. 25 
DO OOO meets ee Hiss ote Rea os ce 1. 00 
G0 000 feet ast Se eS a ee . 90 
OOOO Tee etek eee 2 eR ee eed ee ae ee EOS 
SO;000 Leet sso i. ee Se eed nl ee Se ee ao 
DOO00 Peete eee eS 950 ea Ape eee oo eet ae BY: 
TOO;000 Pee GES sce oe aE Aa oy ie I ge ee . 66 


The cost of the maintenance or replacement of the lines depends, 
in the main, on the length of the span and the conditions under 
which the lines are used. The'main standing lines in use have either 
hemp or wire centers, with a tendency toward the latter as their 
length is increased, and range from 14 to 13 inches, or even larger, 
in diameter. The other lines are of the usual kind. The skidding 
lines are made of either $ or 1 inch rope. The approximate size 
of the other lines used is given in the following table. The length 
of the lines employed in any given case varies of necessity with the 
length of the span. This may range from 700 feet on level ground, 
where the cost of constructing railroads is low, to 2,500 or 3,000 feet on 
mountain sides where the construction of railroads is practically out 
of the question. In Table 22 the estimated cost of lines per thousand 
feet of timber is shown for spans of three different lengths, the lines 
being the same size in each case. It will be noted that the estimated 
life of each line in million-foot units is given. The estimated life of 
each line is approximately correct in most cases, with the exception 
of the standing line, which can not be safely estimated. The output 
given for the main cable is too high for some cases and too low for 
others. Both hemp and wire-center rope are used for main cables, 
other lines being made of hemp-center rope. The main cables in- 
cluded in the estimates are made of wire-center rope. The price of 
wire rope is given under “ Ground yarding.” 
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TABLE 22.—Hstimated cost of lines, per thousand feet of timber, with the over- 
head skidder. 


9 8 Case 1 (900-foot Case 2 (1,200-foot | Case 3 (1,500-foot 
= = span). span). span). 
fa 
— Ss 
Type of line. be = 7) a + oo P= 
ye RO” Saleh ee uilsicenbe Sb lsee | ae neeeleeeele bl es aoe. 
qj a | OR re er eins OPM N Deed lacs o | os 
= G = a bp ap eke bo gy ARE 
See eh 8) ee" | 8S eee ec ee 
Seale sales lenin See eeu SNe ete 4S 
Ins. Feet. Fect. Feet. 
1 main cable......... 12] 15 |$0.50 | 1,300 | $650 |$0. 043 | 1,600 | $800 |$0.053 | 1,900 | $950 | $0.063 
1 skidding line....... 1 10] .25]1,100| 275 | .027] 1,400} 350] .035]1,700| 425 045 
1 return line........-- Z| 20) .20} 2,100] 420} .021| 2,600] 520] .026| 3,200] 640 032 
1 slack pulling line-..| %{| 10) .11]1,100] 121] .012] 1,400] 154] .015|1,700] 187 019 
straw, line Soeee oes 4| 20] .09|2,100| 189] .01 | 2,600] 234] .012 | 3,200] 288 014 
1 tightening line...... 1 10| .20} 800] 160] .016| 800] 160] .016/] 800] 160 016 
Loading guys........| 12| 30] .50] 800| 400) .014| 800] 400] .014] 9800] 400 014 
Loading line-.2.).... Z Bult, s20ul 250) | 507m | O61 cs 2500/50: (ees O1G |e 250") 50 616 
Giyalineste eee eee HI ae 205122 200h|eadOe eee POND We LEXIE es Be PHAN: IPR) |e eT 
1 main cable (extra).- Pike Beene HO | Ie SOON GOR Sse. ce5 GOOR = SOON Meee 1900) | 9508 | Eeeneee 
Total eee | ee | EERIE 3,855 | 259 | ee 3, 908 | 187 | (RE 4,490 | 2.9 


Both chokers and tongs are used to attach the logs to the skidding 
line. In some cases tongs furnish the sole attachment; in others, 
chokers. Both forms of attachment are sometimes used. Where 
only one tong is used it is attached to a ring on the end of the skid- 
ding line. Where more than one tong is used they are attached to 
the butt lines or chains, and the butt lines are attached to a ring on 
the end of the skidding line. Where chokers are used they are 
attached directly to the end of the skidding line, no butt chains 
being used. Sometimes one tong and one or more chokers are used, 
the tong being attached directly to the end of the skidding line. 

The cost of chokers and butt lines per thousand feet does not 
amount to as much as in ground yarding (see discussion of rigging, 
cost under “ Ground yarding”), probably ranging from 1 to 3 cents. 

The cost of the replacement and maintenance of blocks, carriage, 
ete., no one is in a position to discuss confidently. ‘The amount per 
thousand feet is small, ranging from 1 to 3 cents. 

It is conservative to say that the cost of the fuel used in yarding 
and loading with this system, when the steam for the skidding and 
loading engine is supplied by a common boiler, is just about equal to 
the cost of the fuel used in yarding with a ground system. 

The cost per thousand feet for lubricants, waste, and packing used 
in skidding and loading with this system ranges from 1 to 2 cents. 
(See “ Ground yarding.”) 

The cost of the upkeep of the skidder ranges from $30 to $40 per 
month. (See discussion of the maintenance cost of ground yarding 
engines under “ Ground yarding.”) 

The manufacturers of this machine estimate its efficient life at 
90 years. It may be that with proper maintenance this figure is not 
too high. However, it is no doubt too high to be used by a going 
concern or timber appraisers, at least In most cases. The factor of 
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obsolescence, also the time the skidder can be used by an operator 
before it has to be disposed of, have a direct bearing on the amount 
that should be written off annually for depreciation. Conserva- 
tively, for the purpose of timber appraisal, the efficient life of a 
skidder should be placed at 10 years, with a scrap value of 10 per 
cent of the original cost. (See discussion of depreciation on ground 
yarding engines. ) 7 


' MACFARLANE SKY-LINE SYSTEM. 


The MacFarlane sky-line system differs from the Lidgerwood sys- 


tem in that no slack-pulling line is employed, the main cable upon 
which the carriage travels being raised or lowered when the system is 
in operation. The first step in the evolution of this system was taken 
in 1905. In that year Mr. C. E. MacFarlane was confronted with the 
problem of moving logs about 900 feet down a steep slope to the 
Kalama River, the elevation of the bench above the river amounting 
to 600 feet, with the slope in places so steep that it was difficult for a 
-mantoclmbup. To move the logs down this slope on the ground was 
not practicable and there was not enough water in the river to permit 
the use of a chute. It was decided that some inexpensive overhead 
method would have to be used. The trip drum of an ordinary 8 by 
10 inch ground yarding engine, set at the top of the slope, was fitted 
with a double brake. <A 1-inch plow steel cable was made fast to a 
stump on the opposite side of the river, led up the hill, and passed 
through a block suspended to a properly guyed tree about 60 feet 
from the ground. A $-inch line ran from the main drum, through 
a block attached to the end of the main or overhead cable, and thence 
back around a stump, thus providing a purchase for raising the main 
cable. <A five-eighths-inch trip line was strung about 150 feet to one 
side of the overhead cable and led through a block to the carriage. 

In yarding a log, say, 150 feet from the main cable, the trip line 
pulled the carriage and main line over to the log, permitting the log 
to be hooked on; slack was then taken out of the main cable, thus ele- 
vating the log, by reeling in the $-inch purchase line on the main 
drum, and the log was lowered down the hill by letting out the trip 
line. When the log reached the river the main cable was lowered, 
permitting the load to be unhooked. The device constituted an over- 
head snubbing system, since it relied on gravity to pull the logs in. 

The cost of yarding logs by this system was considerably less than 
it would have been if a ground-yarding method had been used, the 
operator finding that the steep ground was logged as cheaply as some 
moderately level ground with the ground method. The logs ranged 
from 600 to 1,500 feet in volume. 
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Five men made up the yarding crew—an engineer, fireman, hook- 
tender, rigging slinger, and unhooker. 
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Fig. 42.—Location of equipment and improvements, MacFarlane sky-line system. 


The Lidgerwood overhead system has been dealt with in consid- 
erable detail, so that only the points wherein the MacFarlane sky- 
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Fig. 43.—Head tree, MacKFar- Fie. 44.—Tail tree, Mack ar- 
lane system. : Iane system. 


line system differs from other overhead systems will be touched upon 


here. The location of equipment and improvements is shown in 
fig. 42. 
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Rigging. —The rigging consists of a main cable suspended between 
a héad tree (fig. 483) and a tail tree (fig. 44). Upon this line the car- 
riage travels, Two lines only are required to operate the carriage; 
one to haul it in, the other to haul it back. The main cable, leading 
from a drum on the logging engine, passes through a block suspended 
near the top of the head tree, thence out to and over a tree shoe 
suspended on the tail tree, and then down to a stump, where it is 
made fast. The haul-in line, leading from a second drum on the en- 
gine, passes through a block on the head tree in the same way as the 
main cable, and thence to the front end of the carriage, where it is 
made fast. The haul-back or trip line, leading from a third drum 
on the engine, passes along one side of the run, then through a block 
on the tail tree, and thence to the back end of the carriage. 

The distance between the head and tail tree depends, of course, 
on the yar ding distance, which in turn may be fixed by the practical 


range of the system. The system has been used successfully to yard. 


logs a distance of 2,500 feet. The tail trees are from 150 to 300 feet 
apart, depending on conditions. 

Operation.—The haul-back line hauls the carriage out along the 
main line to the point where the log is to be hooked on. Then the 
main cable is slackened sufficiently to lower the carriage to the ground, 
the haul-back line being used to pull the carriage to the log when 
the log lies:to one side of the center of the run. When the choker or 
chokers have been attached to the carriage, the main cable is tightened 
until the front end of the load is raised far enough from the ground 
to clear obstructions. Powerful brakes on the main drum cable hold 
the main cable taut while the carriage with its load is pulled in. 
When the load is brought to the landing place, the main cable is 
lowered and then the load unhooked. The main cable is then tightened 
and the operation repeated. As logging on a run progresses, the cor- 
ner trip block has to be shifted. 

Logs can not be yarded from behind the tail tree, and it is difficult 
to yard logs on the outer edge of.a wide strip near the tail tree. More 
power is required to raise the logs from the ground than with sys- 
tems having a.taut overhead cab ale since the engine has to raise the 

cable as well as the log. 

Changing lines.—One head tree is all that is required at each set- 
ting of the engine. The tail tree is changed each time a strip is 
logged, the new, tail tree being selected and guyed before the old one 
is deserted. In changing lines, the lines are first drawn in to the 
head tree. The straw line, which is run before the change is started, 
is then used to run out the trip line. This operation takes from one 
to two hours. 

Equipment.—The equipment is much the same as that used with 
other systems of overhead logging. 
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In 1911 a logging engine with four drums was built especially for 
use With this system. The main drum is driven through a compound 
train of gears by an internal gear, which revolves it in the same direc- 
tion as the trip drum. The trip drum is a high-speed drum, which 
insures the quick return of the carriage. In front of these two drums 
are located the haul-in and straw-line drums. All the drums take 
the lead of the line on top. . 

The operating levers are conveniently located. The three princi- 
pal drums are equipped with steam frictions, the throttles of which 
are banked in front of the engineer’s position, immediately below 
the main throttle. The brake operating levers are mounted on the 
frame, within easy reach of the engineer’s left hand. 

The main and trip drums are each provided with powerful steam- 
operated brakes. The enginer controls the pressure exerted by the. 
brake through the valve of the brake cylinder. The operating lever 
is connected to both the valve stem and cross head. When the lever 
is moved to any position opening the valve, the travel of the cross- 
head automatically closes the valve when the desired tension is 
reached. This forms a flexible control. The engine is mounted on a 
sled. The cylinders are 11 by 13 inch. The boiler, which is of the 
oblong fire-box type, is 66 inches in diameter. This engine costs about 
$9,000 f. o. b. Portland. 

The length and diameter of the lines used with this system depend 
on the distance between the main cable supports and the size of the 
timber. As arule the main cable ranges from 1} to 12 inches in diam- 
eter. The haul-in and haul-back cables are generally seven-eighths 
of an inch in diameter. When the main cable is 14 inches it generally 
leads direct to the main cable drum on the engine. If one of larger 
diameter is used it may be necessary to use a purchase line to in- 
crease the power of the engine. Under such conditions a block is at- 
tached to the main cable. The purchase line, leading from the main- 
line drum, passes through this block and then down to a stump be- 
_ tween the head tree and the engine, where it is fastened. 

One company hauling second-growth timber down a steep moun- 
tain side used the following lines: 


Type of : 
> Lines. construc- ee Length. 
tion. ; 
Inch. Feet. 
OpeERneaGdses lo ewer eee erg ee Ck SN. ene ee ae eA Pte Bus ed 6 by 19 13 1, 800 
FET TTe HT © Mapes ereepen es seattle: Sane Ae, See EL ne Seren) CME ie a ee 6 by 19 z 2,000 
TE PP Tate DEVON INOS, eat 5 eS Pe Po ae eae Seas OR eon Wes eee 6 by 19 g 4,000 
Ta aNcum TID @ eeeccoeeete aaa ree ate ORR eyes Cae ate Sue tap uN (Sie ee a toe 6 by 19 2 4,000 
CNGEGIEE SSR SS “ogi ee AE TSE Pee e eee Le ee eR Ree ee sad cee See See 8 by 19 i 20 to 30 
RSet ee ee SF ons Das a ese estes oe ee Seca ee | S by 19 i 4,000 


USO a UR 2 
1 Includes a set of guys for tie tail tree. 
Notr.—The selling price of wire rope is discussed under ‘Ground Yarding.” 
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The carriage has two sheaves, being light, simple, and strongly 
constructed. On the bottom is a large hook, to which the chokers are 
attached, and a small hook at each end, the haul-in line being attached 
to one, the haul-back line to the other. The carriage (fig. 45), with 
16 by 3 inch manganese-steel sheaves, costs about $120. 

The blocks are much the same as those used in high-lead yarding. 
The price of overhead blocks is given under “Loading.” The fol- 
lowing gives the number, types, and selling prices of blocks used 
with this system at one camp: 


Net selling price. 


Type and size: 
be F4-inch tree yack "Cie. 94G) Sb oe eee EY ee $180 
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Fic. 45.—Double-sheave over- SS Z = 
head carriage, Fig. 46.—Tree jack. Fig. 47.—Tree shoe. 


Output.—tThe output with this system ranges from 50,000 to 100,000 
feet per day. At one camp where the logs were moved 1,500 feet 
down a steep slope the output averaged about 60,000 feet per day, 
the logs averaging about 800 feet in volume. In the same camp 
the output averaged from 85,000 to 100,000 feet per day on practically 
level ground, when the hauling distance did not exceed 1,000 feet. At 
another camp, where the logs were moved 2,000 feet down a steep 
mountain side, the output averaged about 50,000 feet per day, the logs 
averaging about 900 feet in volume. At still another camp, where 
the logs were moved about 1,600 feet down a steep slope, the country 
being badly broken up, the output ranged from 60,000 to 80,000 feet 
per day. In this latter case the timber was large, the logs averaging 
2,000 feet in volume, and some of them containing 6,000 feet. 

1A tree shoe is used to support the overhead cable at the tail tree. Since the tighten- 


ing is generally done at the head tree, the outer end of this cable is stationary, making 
a hardwood shoe instead of sheaves practical. 
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Cost.—Output is the telling factor in all systems of yarding. With 
the same output the cost of yarding is practically the same for all 
systems. 

The following gives the crew and the wages paid per day at one 
operation : 3 

Yarding crew. 


PBN OOK*LETOERssie cite boii. eae FeO Ne el ere cake ete hee SASH 
DA CIOKC WaT OM seca ts ae Le ie Ee ALR Ns AB oe Be She BN he Es 6. 50 
SLUM @ Keres wie rae Boi Te igs Bertini Acar adh Sen Sin eg S.CRUL eas PRY ePAD) 
See STFS DUCE NES Neg a a A Sg TS sa i een 0 3. O00 
als SA aM TAN SVEN al Se Neh lh a eg i as: i ala gw 8 pet 4. 00 
LEY Fe Tn Aw) nat sd ee BR Pd oe PR a ae ae TE Nw en ee PEs 2, 3. 00 
eNVOOC MOUC Le wake Wt es Ee eee Beka aie hat UE aie ae 3. 00 
PAIRS 
Loading crew 
a DPF Y TNE TMi a ads Ea Sg pnt mt 1 Se ARMOR le On cya ee Dae TS) 
1 engineer_____ HE SUNOS eg SO CPE ho a A A 3.25 
1 head loader he panes, siete Bein Gite oth, 2 4.50 
SCCOMMMOACCT race. etal Ni eS i Pe ee kee ea Ronan OU ee ae 3. 50 
lpi Gel @ aia Gre Be aes haa er rere 9 Vani 1 ap at Rae 2) ks a 3. 00 
17. 00 
Rigging crew. 

Be FeAl px @ MAMMA) ToS ma a Sa, eae eee ee eel 4.00 
1 second climber __ aa sO Grn eat taht 5a ir Noah cr an eA OS 3. 50 
3 helpers= =a. ites eR PS i ee ee eS AEE ee 9. 00 
162.50) 


Tt will be noted that this crew is a little larger than the ordinary 
crew that yards and loads logs with a ground yarding system, and 
that the size of the crew is practically the same as that used in con- 
nection with the Lidgerwood overhead system. A separate engine 
is used in loading. Under some conditions an additional choker man 
would be necessary. : 


NORTH BEND SYSTEM. 


The evolving of the striking features of what is now known as the 
North Bend system is credited to Mr. R. W. Vinnedge, of Edgewick, 
Wash. It is used by a number of operators in this region because of 
its simplicity and the fact that it may be worked.successfully with 
an ordinary ground yarding engine. 

Rigging.—The carriage rides on a standing line. This standing 
line may be stretched from the tail tree to the head tree, and then 
anchored to stumps, as in the case of the tree-rigged Lidgerwood sys- 
tem; or it may lead from a drum on the engine as in the case of the 
MacFarlane sky-line system. The latter is the better method and 
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is always used when the engine makes it possible. To relieve the 
engine of as much of the load as possible, a block purchase is used 
in tightening the line. The standing cable, as suggested by its name, 
is not raised or lowered when the system is in operation. Obviously, 
however, this could be done if conditions warranted. The haul-in 
line is attached to the carriage. In the bight of this line, between 
the carriage and head tree, a butt chain lead block is hung. To this 
block the load is attached. The haul-back line is run out along the 
strip from 100 to 150 feet from the standing line, in the same man- 
ner as in ground yarding, and attached to the carriage. This line is 
used, in connection with a properly located lead block, to draw to any 
desired point the block to which the load is to be attached. The 
layout is shown in figure 48. 7 
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Fig. 48.—Location of equipment and improvements, North Bend system. 


Equipment—The equipment is practically the same as that used 
in the MacFarlane sky-line system. 

An ordinary two-drum yarding engine may be used to furnish the 
power for this system. Mr. Vinnedge used a standard 11 by 13 inch 
ecompound-geared yarding engine with the first installation, securing 
very satisfactory results. To get the best results, however, an en- 
gine differing somewhat from the standard ground yarding engine 
should be used. An engine designed especially for use with the Mac- 
Farlane system fulfills the requirements nicely. 

One operator, after convincing himself that this system would log 
parts of his holdings cheaper than a ground machine, decided that 
the best results wotild be secured with a special engine. He thought, 
however, that this special engine could be so designed as to serve for 
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ground as well as overhead work. The basis of the resultant engine 
is one of the standard compound-geared yarding engines. It has 11 
by 13 inch cylinders, four drums, and an extended fire-box type of 
boiler. The gear ratio was changed so that a considerable portion 
of the power exerted by the main-line drum was sacrificed for in- 
creased speed. The four drums are all located within the frame 
and rotate in the same direction, taking the lead of the line on top. 
The main and trip drums are located as in the case of an ordinary 
compound-geared yarding engine, the main drum being used to 
operate the standing line, the trip drum to return the carriage. 
Immediately in front of these two drums there is a shaft carrying 
the haul-in and straw-line drums. The gear on this shaft is driven 
through an intermediate gear, which meshes directly with the trip- 
_ drum gear. The haul-in drum has a capacity of 2,700 feet of 14-inch 
line and a speed of about 600 feet per minute. The trip drum has a 
capacity of about 3,500 feet of #-inch line and a speed of about 1,500 
feet per minute. This trip drum is equipped with a large steam- 
operated brake for the purpose of snubbing the load down steep 
slopes. The brake is so designed that a varying pressure is obtain- 
able, making it possible for the engineer to control the log under all 
conditions. The main drum is equipped with a ratchet and pawl 
for holding the standing line, since it is seldom necessary to raise or 
lower it. This drum is also provided with a large brake, so that, 
with the pawl released, the standing line may be slackened gradually. 
The net price of the engine f. o. b. Portland 1s approximately $6,500. 

The diameter and length of the standing line depend on the size 
of the timber, the length of the span, and the amount of deflection 
that can be secured. The standing lines used have ranged from 14 
to 14 inches in diameter. One operator who has had considerable 
experience with the system is of the opinion that a 14-inch cable 
is large enough for logs scaling 2,000 feet, and that 12-inch cable 
should be used when the logs average from 2,000 to 4,000 feet in 
volume; that is, where the span does not exceed 1,500 feet. The sys- 
tem has given entire satisfaction when hauling as far as 1,600 feet. 

The haul-in or yarding line is generally 14 inches in diameter, 
the length depending on the distance between the head and tail tree, 
the distance logged on each side of the standing line, and the dis- 
tance the engine is from the head tree. It is economical to yard 
logs lying from 150 to 200 feet on either side of the standing line. 
To go farther results in too much strain on the equipment, also the 
danger of uprooting the tail tree. The wear on the yarding line 
when yarding downhill is almost negligible, except on that portion 
on which the yarding block rides. The records of one company that 
is using this system to haul downhill show that one 14-inch haul-in 
line was used to yard 9,0000,000 feet, the line retaining 50 per cent ~ 
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of its life when it was discarded and used for chokers. The wear 
on this line is much greater when yarding uphill or on level ground. 
Still, in no case is its life as short. as the main yarding lines used 
for ground yarding. The haul-back lines in use range from nine- 
sixteenths to twelve-sixteenths inch in diameter. Straw lines are 
generally three-eighths inch in diameter. . 


SWINGING. 


Among the loggers of the region it is generally considered good 
practice to build railroads within an economical yarding distance 
of the timber. It is not always possible, however, to do this. It 
may be cheaper, because of the cost of railroad construction or the 
quantity of the timber, to use two or more logging engines, with or 
without improvements, to transport the logs from the stump to the 
landing. The practice of using two or more engines to transport 
timber over the ground—that is, without improvements—from the 
stump to the landing is known both as swinging and roading. In 
this publication the operation will be referred to as swinging, the 
distance from the yarding engine to the landing or pole road being 
considered as the swinging distance. The use of overhead logging 
engines for the same purpose wili also be considered as swinging. 

The distance it pays to swing timber is governed largely by the 
topography and formation of the country and by the quantity of 
timber in the swinging unit that can not profitably be logged direct 
to the landing. Under most conditions timber can be swung farther 
with overhead than ground logging engines. 

Swinging decreases the cost of railroad construction, but it in- 
creases the cost of transporting the logs from the stump to the land- 
ing. Theoretically speaking, it is the comparison of the cost of the 
two methods, taking into consideration the fact that the yarding and 
swinging at times delay each other, that indicates whether swinging 
should be resorted to in a given case. 


GROUND SWINGING. 


Tt has at times been found profitable to swing logs three or four 
thousand feet over the ground. At times it may prove cheaper to 
single-haul the timber 1.200 feet or more—if the drum capacity of 
the yarding engine will permit—than to double-haul it. At other 
times it is cheaper to double-haul a shorter distance than this. Not 
infrequently two swing engines, in addition to the yarding engine, 
are used, and occasionally three swing engines are necessary. 

The distance between the swing engines depends to a great extent 
on the topography of the country, the aim being to place them in 
such a way that they will not hold up the yarding engine. Under 
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ideal conditions the distance is a little greater than the maximum 
yarding distance. 

In swinging, the yarding crew is the same as when the logs are 
single hauled. The crew used with a’ swing engine depends for the 
most part on the character of the country and output. As a rule, it 
is approximately as follows: 

1 engineer, 

1 fireman, 

1 wood buck. 
1 hooker on. 
1 chaser. 


If the chance is bad, an additional chaser may be necessary. In 
some cases no wood-buck wages, or only half the wages of a wood 
buck, are charged against this crew. The wages paid this class of 
labor are discussed under “ Ground yarding.” 

The equipment, supplies, etc, used with a swing engine are prac- 
tically the same as those used with a ground yarding engine. Both 
simple and compound geared engines are used. If the swinging dis- 
tance is great, a simple-geared engine is used, since it has the larger 
drum capacity. Under most conditions the simple-geared engine is 
preferred. The maintenance, replacement, and depreciation of equip- 
ment, also the cost of supplies, in connection with swing engine are 
little less than with a ground yarding engine. (See “Ground yard- 
Ie) 


OVERHEAD SWINGING. 


In mountainous country overhead logging systems are particularly 
adapted for swinging, since on steep mountain sides logs may be 
swung 2,000 feet or more at a very small cost for improvements. 
Any one of the three systems of “overhead yarding” may be used 
to swing logs this distance, provided, of course, the lay of the land 
is such that the necessary deflection in the line can be secured. 

In one case the operator was confronted with the problem of swing- 
ing timber 2,000 feet down a mountain side from a plateau to the 
‘railroad below. A ground yarding engine was set at the top of 
the hill, near the base of the tail tree, to assemble the logs to be 
swung. Highteen hundred feet down the mountain side the head 
tree was located, the rise of the land for about one-half of this dis- 
tance from the head tree being gentle, the rest being very abrupt, 
providing ample deflection for the standing line. A wide-drum 
ground engine was set at the railroad. The logs were swung from 
the tail tree at the top of the slope to the head tree by the North Bend 
overhead system, an especially constructed engine being used. They 
were hauled the remainder of the distance to the track by the ground 
engine, where they were loaded on cars with the gin pole and crotch 
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line method. About 4,000,000 feet of timber was hauled by the sky 
line at this setting. The overhead swing engine had no trouble in 
taking care of the output of the yarding engine, which averaged 
from 50,000 to 75,000 feet per day; in fact, it seemed it could have 
handled the output of two yarding engines. 


Fic. 49.—Nestos overhead snubbing system. 


Under some conditions an overhead snubbing method can be used 
to swing logs to better advantage than any other method. This was 
true of the following case: 


An operator had a limited amount of timber, which stood on a 
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Fic. 50.—Carriage, Nestos overhead snubbing system. 


bench 400 feet above the railroad, the slope between the bench and 
the railroad falling away so rapidly that the use of a pole road or 
chute was out of the question. It was decided to use an overhead 
snubbing system of the type shown in figure 49. 

A wire cable 12 inches in diameter and 2,000 feet long was used 
as a standing line. One end of this line was fastened to a stump 
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near the railroad and the other end was taken up the hill, passed 
through a block suspended to a guyed tree about 25 feet from the 
ground, and made fast toa stump. ‘Twostops (fig. 50) were clamped 
on the standing line, one at the top where the logs were picked up, 
the other at the foot where the logs were landed. 

A carriage of the design shown in figure 50 was used, the snubbing 
line leading through it to the load. 

A 10 by 12 inch wide-drum yarding engine, on which an extra 
wide brake had been installed, was set at the top of the slope and 
used to lower the logs. 
Any friction drum engine 
with braking power suffi- 
cient to hold the load can 
be used. A three-drum en- 
gine could be used both te 


yard and lower the logs. Za ney 
To get the full capacity * Yee i 
out of the system, however, By 
one should use a separate 
engine with a special brake 
drum. 

The load was hooked on 
the end of the snubbing 
line (fig. 51) and hoisted 
till a ball fixed on the 
snubbing line just above 
the hook engaged in a 
catch in the carriage. This 
eatch held the load up. 
~The snubbing-drum fric- 
tion was then thrown off 
and the load was snubbed to the landing place. At this point the 
carriage came in contact with the stop on the lower end of the line. 
This stop held the carriage and freed the snubbing line, allowing 
the load to be lowered to the ground. When the load was unhooked 
the signal was given to return the carriage to the woods. The bali 
eon the snubbing line again came in contact with the catch of the 
carriage, releasing the carriage from the stop. 

- The following crew was used to operate the snubbing device: 


Fic. 51.—Method of hooking load, Nestos overhead 
snubbing system. 


1 engineer. 

1 fireman. 

1 wood buck (half time). 
1 hooker on. 
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The loaders unhooked the loads at the landing. The chaser em- 
ployed in the yarding crew, besides unhooking the logs as they were 
delivered to the snubber, assisted the hooker on in making up the 
loads for the snubber. 

The operator was working in relatively small timber, and so was 
not in a position to say how large a log could be handled over the 
12-inch standing line. The largest loads handled did not exceed 
2,000 feet. 

The snubber handled the output of one yarding engine, about 
60,000 feet per day, when working at seemingly no more than one- 
half capacity. When working intermittently it made 50 trips per 
day, and it could have made 75 trips per day easily. 

In transporting large timber across canyons on a standing line, 
where conditions are such that the logs must be entirely suspended, 
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Fig. 52.—Double sky-line system. 


some operators have found it necessary to use a double standing line. 
The rig used by one operator is shown in figure 52. The method of 
tightening the double standing line, which is made of 14-inch wire 
rope, is indicated in the figure, the power being furnished by the 
gypsy head on a standard wide-drum logging engine. The carriage, 
which is 8 feet 6 inches by 4 feet 6 inches, has five 14-inch sheaves. 
The tree jacks, through which the standing line leads, have three 
16-inch sheaves. The main line lead block has a 24-inch sheave. A 
1-inch main hne and a 32-inch trip are used. 

The rig has worked successfully with a span of 2,200 feet, hauling 
logs scaling as high as 7,000 feet. 


ROADING. 


Under some conditions rather large bodies of timber are trans- 
ported for long distances with ground logging engines, necessitating 
and justifying the use of pole roads. This is known as roading. 
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In the past it was the common practice in this region to road 
logs long distances to mills, drivable or towable waters, or railroads. 
At the present, however, roading is used only to a limited extent 
by loggers who are in a position to use the best methods, most of it 
being done in the Grays Harbor and Willapa Harbor regions. This 
is because the railroad, with the geared locomotive, has proved the 
better method. With railroad inclines and overhead logging methods 
perfected, long-haul ground logging will be used less as time goes on. 

In the Grays Harbor and Willapa Harbor districts more logs have 
been, and are, driven than in all the rest of the Douglas fir region 
taken together. In many cases a pole-road haul of a mile or two 
delivers all the logs to a drivable stream, making roading a more 
satisfactory method of transporting logs than the railroad. Then, 
too, material satisfactory for railroad ballast is not infrequently 
scarce in the Willapa Harbor district. This, in connection with the 
fact that the rainfall is very heavy, makes the cost of railroad main- 
tenance high and works in favor of the roading method in many 
cases. 


METHOD. 


While it is sometimes economical to haul logs 2,000 feet or more 
over a dirt road, as a general thing a fore-and-aft or pole road is 
built when the distance from the yarding engine to the railroad, 
stream, or mill equals or exceeds 2,000 feet. In the early days skid 
roads were used. This was the type of road used in connection 
with draft power, and it was natural for the logger to continue 
using it for a while with the logging engine. Some operators still 
build a part of the road of skids. 

The logs are yarded, or yarded and swung, to these pole roads in 
the same manner as to railroads. They are then made into turns 
ranging from 6,000 to 12,000 feet, and hauled to the railroad, stream, 
or mill by a roading engine. One road engine may be ample, since 
under ideal conditions such an engine can haul logs for a little more 
than a mile. Not infrequently, however, a battery of road engines 
is necessary to haul the logs out of the woods, the rear machine 
taking the logs from the yarding engine and delivering them to the 
tail block of the succeeding road engine, and so on to the landing. 
It is seldom economical to employ more than two or three machines 
in a battery because of the cost for labor, wire rope, maintenance, etc. 
The general features of the road engine are the same as those of the 
simple-geared yarding engine, the striking difference being the rope 
capacity of the drums. , 

The main, or hauling, line is operated on the slack-rope principle, 
or in the same way as in ground yarding, with the road engine 
located at the landing and a heavy tail block swung a short distance 
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above the yarding engine. The trip line, which is strung near the 
pole road in such a way that.it will not interfere with the operation 
of the main cable, leads through trip blocks located at suitable points 
and then through the tail block, where it is attached to the woods- 
end of the main line. The main cable follows the road and is kept 
in place with blocks or rollers where turns are made. 

From six to eight logs, depending on their size and the character 
of the road, are fastened one behind the 
other by means of grabs or dogs (figs. 53 
and 54), forming turns, which are attached 
to the main cable. The turns are made up 
by a grab man. A chaser follows the logs 
to the landing, often riding in a rigging 
sled hollowed out of a log, which is attached 
to the rear log. He can signal to the road 
engineer at any point along the line by pull- 
ing on a wire which is stretched from the 

_road engine. On arrival at the landing the 
chaser aids in placing the logs on the land- 
ing, removes the grabs from the logs, and 
returns with the grabs in the rigging sled 

to the yarding engine. In some cases, especially where the pole road 
is so steep in places that gravity causes the logs to run faster than the 
lines travel, the logs in the turn are not dogged up and pulled to the 
landing. Instead, they are pushed into the landing, a 
hook attached to the main line being made fast to the 
rear log. By this method several turns of logs of the 
ordinary size may be along the road at different points 
at one time. . | 

It is practically impossible to say how far a road en- 

gine works on the average. Unless conditions are par- 

ticularly favorable one machine will not be able to haul ¥1¢. 54-—Log: 
farther than 3,000 feet; in many cases less than this. ~~ = 

At this distance a road engine should generally be able to handle 

the output of two yarding engines. 


Fie. 53.—Coupling grabs. 


EQUIPMENT. 


Road engines.—Simple-geared, wide-drum engines are used for 
roading, the size and drum capacities depending on the size of timber, 
character of road, and length of haul. They are mounted on sleds 
the same as ground yarding engines and moved over the ground from 
one setting to the other by their own power. 
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- [ines.—The lines are the same size as those used in ground yard- 
ing, in some cases a little smaller. The trip line is roughly twice 
the length of the hauling line. 

Grabs, dogs, and hooks——Many kinds of equipment and methods 
are used to fasten the logs together in a turn. Ordinarily the logs 
are connected one behind the other with 
grabs or dogs. The grabs are made in 
different forms and the methods of using 
them differ somewhat. Figure 53 showsa 
pair of grabs, the cost of which amounts 
to $6 or $7. A pair of grabs is inserted 
in the end of each log, the grabs on the 
adjoining logs being connected with a 
short piece of cable. Some operators fasten the logs together with 
dogs of the type shown in figure 54. Two dogs are inserted in the 
end of each log on opposite sides, the short pieces of cable con- 
necting the dogs of adjoining logs crossing each 
other in the form of an X. Dogs cost from $2 to $5 
per pair. In some cases only the last two logs are 
dogged together, and the outer end of the main line 
is attached to the next to the last log with double 
chain grab hooks. 

Blocks—The number and type of blocks used in 
roading depend on the character of the road and the 
length of haul. In a general way, the same blocks © 
are used in roading as in ground yarding. No large 
butt-chain lead blocks, however, are necessary. 

Rollers When there are turns in the road, rollers 
are placed vertically on stumps or posts to keep the 
; line leading with the load, to prevent wear on the 
Fig. 56.—Road Suis 

Rook cable, and to reduce friction. Rollers are also placed 

on the high points to prevent wear from downward 

pressure. Figure 55 shows one of the types of rollers used. The 

selling price in 1916 of this roller, smooth or corrugated, when made 
of manganese steel was as follows: 


Fig. 55.—Road roller. 


Net selling price. 
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Where the logs are pushed or kicked over the pole road instead 
of being pulled, a hook taking the form of the one shown in figure 
56 1s sometimes used. The guard lies back against the shank of the 
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hook when the hook is in use, and automatically drops over the point 
of the hook when the hook is run back by the trip line, thereby 
protecting the point and preventing the hook from catching or 
hanging up when the line is run back. This hook costs from $13 
to $17, depending on the size. 

Miscellaneous equipment.—Practically all the differences in equip- 
ment between roading and ground yarding will be suggested by the 
peculiarities of the two methods, making it unnecessary to enter 
into a discussion of the miscellaneous equipment used in roading. 

Special equipment.—When the road isso steep that the turn of 
logs runs, special devices are sometimes used. 

(az) One of these, the cable grip, is shown in figure 60. At one 
camp where the grip is used the operator had to contend with the 
following conditions: 

The eee of the country was such that the logs had to be 
hauled from one-half to 2 miles over pole roads by .road engines. 
The aim was to secure a 
favorable grade of about 5 
per cent. Too often the to- 
pography of the country 
was such that the grade in 
places was much steeper 
than this, amounting to 50 
per cent at times. At one 
time two roads, each of which was from three-fourths to 1 mile in 
length, were used. One of these had a rise of 150 feet in the first 
2,000 feet; from then on for a distance of 2,000 feet the rise was 550 
feet, giving an average grade of 274 per cent. A part of the road in 
the last stretch rose 350 feet in 1,000 feet, the grade for 300 amount- 
ing to 50 per cent. While the aim was to make the roads as straight 
as possible, it was necessary to put in curves:‘to cheapen the con- 
struction cost. 

About 100,000 feet of timber per day was hauled over this pole 
road. This output, however, only indicated the possibilities of the 
method under these conditions; considerably more, without doubt, 
could have been handled. On another road, which was about 13 
miles in length and had grades equally bad, a little more than six: 
trips per day were made, 15 logs, having an average volume of 1,200 
feet, being taken at a turn. 

The success of these long hauls was attributed to the eable grip 
(fig. 57), by means of which the turn of logs is attached to the haul- 
ing line. It consists of two jaws which have a gripping action when 
the strain of the load is brought to bear on it. This action auto- 
matically clamps the line between the jaws with sufficient force to 


Fig. 57.—Road cable grip. 
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haul the load. Whenever the load starts to travel faster than the 
line, the jaws are released, permitting the grip to slide along on the 
hauling line. Because of this the lines are not snarled and blocks 
are not torn down, neither is there the amount of line breakage that 
would occur under other conditions, since when the load slows down 
the grip takes hold gradually, the result being that the load does not 
stop. This continuous movement of the load could not be secured 
if the load were fixed rigidly to the line or if the load were attached 
to the line with a sliding ring, which would be engaged by a “bull 
ring” on the end of the line when the load was picked up. 
(6) Another device (fig. 58) is 
used with an endless line to snub 
logs down steep chutes. The end- 
less line is wound around the two 
42-inch drums—one grooved for 
four turns, the other for five— 
four times in the form of a figure 
“8.” It is operated by means of 
one lever, which keeps the line 
from slipping and enables the two 
brakes to hold the line in control 
on any grade. Two rings are fas- 
tened to the snubbing line, which 
is strung along the road, one at 
the machine, the other at the tail block at the bottom of the hill. One 
company used this device to lower logs a drop of 500 feet in one-half 
mile,-some of the grades being nearly 40 per cent. The logs were 
hauled over a pole road by a road engine for a distance of 1 mile, the 
turns averaging six logs. At the head of the sharp incline the turn 
was stopped opposite the snubbing machine and fastened to the snub- 
bing line. A man took his place at the brake of the snubbing ma- 
chine, the signal was given, and the road engine started the turn 
down the chute, the man at the machine regulating its speed down 
the hill and stopping it at the bottom. The machine costs about $600. 
Several other types of snubbing machine are used. Figure 59 
shows the method of using a compressed-air snubbing machine. 


Fic. 58.—Snubbing device. 


IMPROVEMENTS. 


The improvements in the main consist of pole roads or chutes, 
which, in short, are troughs formed by laying two or more strings 
of logs side by side on the ground or on sills. These require a right 
of way from 12 to 14 feet wide, which is swamped out carefully and 
graded to avoid abrupt changes. It is better to make cuts than 
fills, since a more solid foundation is thus secured. 
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Fore-and-aft roads may be constructed on almost any grades. The 
usual grade of a downhill road ranges from 5 to 25 per cent. Grades 
of 30 per cent or more, if of considerable length, are likely to lead 
to trouble through the logs running and jumping out of the road. 
Adverse grades may and do occur in these roads, although it is 
preferable to keep the adverse grades down to 10 or 15 per cent. 
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Fic. 59.—Method of using compressed air snubbing machine. 


Roads having adverse grades of 40 or 50 per cent have been used. 
An engine is generally required at the top of any long or very steep 
adverse grade. | 

The best results are obtained from straight roads, because curves 
increase the friction, reduce the hauling ability of the engine, cause 
greater wear on the cable, make it difficult to keep the logs in the 
road, increase the maintenance cost of the road, and curtail the 
output. Curves, however, are necessary In many cases to change the 
general direction of the road. Short curves or reverse curves are 
out of the question, and usually not more than two or three curves 
are practicable, even in the longest roads. A change of 90 degrees 
in the direction of a road may be made by means of two long and 
eradual curves. 

In constructing the roads the ends of the logs are joined together, 
the tops being placed in the direction in which the logs are hauled. 
In the case of a two-pole road the logs are placed from 6 to 8 inches 


ee 
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apart, the inner sides being hewed in such a way as to form a trough 
10 inches wide at the bottom and 80 inches wide at the top. Cross 
skids, placed at 10-foot intervals, are used to:support the road across 
depressions, and braces are used to prevent spreading. Where the 
road is embedded in the ground skids and braces are not necessary 
except at the joints. Where possible inferior species are used as con- 
struction material, the logs being 60 or 70 feet long and from 14 to 30 
inches in diameter at the top. In some cases a wider road is neces- 
sary or preferred, making the use of three or more strings of logs 
necessary. Two logs are placed in much the same way as above, 
and a third log embedded in the ground between them. The outside 
logs are from 14 to 30 inches in diameter at the top, the bottom log 
a little smaller. 

The labor cost per linear foot for these improvements ranges from 
$0.25 to $0.50 for a pole road, and from $0.50 to $0.75 for a chute 
road. One operator is of the opinion that pole roads can be con- 
structed at a labor cost of $0.30 per linear foot; chutes at a labor 
cost of $0.50 per linear foot. In one case the labor cost of building 
1,000 feet of pole road amounted to $250, which is at the rate of $0.25 
per linear foot. The road was constructed on steep, side-hill ground 
and consisted of two strings of logs. ‘Two small canyons had to be 
crossed, which required two spans of 100 feet each. -Two logging 
engines, working toward each other, were used, the time required to 
complete the stretch of road amounting to six days. 


COST. 


It is not practicable to deal with the cost of roading per thousand 
feet except in a very general way, since the work is carried on under 
so many different conditions. 

Labor cost.—A road-engine crew is usually made up of an engineer, 
fireman, wood buck, chaser, and grab man. When the roading engine 
is hauling from two yarding engines, an additional grab man is 
employed. The wages paid the crew are discussed under “ ground 
yarding.” 

The average operating labor cost per thousand feet ranges from 
10 to 50 cents, depending for the most part on the amount of timber 
transported over the road to the landing and on the number of road- 
Ing engine crews used. To illustrate the effects of natural conditions 
on roading costs, the following hypothetical statement is given. It 
is based on the assumption that a road engine is hauling 3,000 feet, 
that the output of ‘two yarding engines is hauled to the landing, and 
that the output of the yarding engines varies with the size of the 
timber. . 
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Hypothetical statement shoiing the effect of output on the operating labor cost 
per thousand feet for roading. 


Labor 
Volume | Roading | cost per 
ofaver- | output thou- 
age log. | per day. sand 
feet. 


Feet. Feet 
2,009} 180,000} $0.11 
1,750 | 155,000 1 
1,500 | 135,000 15 
‘ 125, 000 16 
1,000 | 110,000 i8 
750 $0, 000 22 


The labor cost per 1,000 feet would have been twice as high if it 
had been based on the output-of one yarding engine instead of two. 
The same thing would have happened if the cost had been based on 
the use of two roading engines instead of one. If the cost had been 
based on the assumption that two roading engines, working tandem, 
would handle the output of one yarding engine, it would have been 
four times as high. 

Wire rope-——The cost of wire rope per 1,000 feet is rather heavy, 
nearly equaling in some cases the operating labor cost. An average 
cost would serve no practical purpose. From the standpoint of a 
timber appraisal, it is safe to figure that the hauling line will handle 
10,000,000 feet; the trip line, 15,000,000 feet. The lines used vary 
somewhat in diameter. Asa rule, however, the main or hauling line 
is made of 14-inch rope; the trip line of five-eighths inch. 

Maintenance and depreciation of roading engines.—Roading en- 
gines are not subject to so much strain as ground yarding engines. 
And as they are of the simple-geared type, they are not so compli- 
cated in make-up. This results in a lower maintenance cost. It also 
tends to give roading engines a little longer life than the compound- 
geared yarding engines. The maintenance cost of logging engines, 
also the amount that should be written off annually for depreciation, 
is discussed under “ Ground yarding.” 

Improvements.—The cost of pole roads per thousand feet ranges 
from 20 to 50 cents, the amount in a specific case depending on the 
total cost of the road and the volume of timber hauled over it. 

Other costs—The cost of fuel, blocks, hooks, rollers, lubricants, 
waste, and packing for roading is practically the same as for ground 
yarding. 

LOADING. 3 
METHODS. 5 


A number of methods are used in loading logs on railroad cars or 
trucks. Here, as in other departments of the logging operation, 
personal ideas of operators conflict to some extent. A method that 
satisfies one superintendent under certain conditions might not satisfy 
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another. There is no disagreement, however, as to what in a general 
way constitutes a proper method, since all agree that it should be 
adapted to the conditions; that it should facilitate and not delay 
yarding; and that it should do the work at a minimum cost. 


PARBUCKLE METHOD. 


Logging jacks in connection with skids or landings were first used 
to load logs in the region. This method, being slow, was soon super- 
seded by the parbuckle 
method, which resembles 
the cross-haul method of 
the East. The parbuckle 
method is still extensive- 
ly used in the Grays Har- 
bor country. One hun- 
dred thousand feet of 
timber per day can be 
loaded satisfactorily with 
it where the logs average 
2 or 3 feet in diameter 
and 40 feet in length. It 
requires a more elaborate 
and costly landing than 
other loading methods. 

A gin pole is erected on the side of the track opposite to the land- 
ing, to which a single sheave loading block is attached about 30 — 
feet from the ground. The loading line, leading from the drum that 
furnishes the power, passes through the loading block, then around 
the logs to be loaded, and thence over the car to the base of the gin 
pole where it is hooked. When the power is exerted on the line the 
log is rolled from the landing to the car. 


Fic. 60.—Common type of deck landing. 


SINGLE GIN-POLE METHOD. 


_ In many cases the loading rig consists of a single gin pole about 
60 feet in height, a main loading line, crotch lines, and hooks, tongs, 
or slings, the power being furnished by a loading drum on the road- 
ing or yarding engine or by the main drum of a separate loading 
engine (fig. 60). The gin pole is erected on the side of the track 
opposite the landing and just far enough from the track to 
permit the passage of cars, and with the top, or the part to which 
the rigging is hung, over the center of the track. A 1-inch main load- 
ing line, leading from the engine, passes through a 14 by 2 inch 
corner block at the top of the gin pole, and then down to the log. 
Two lines, called crotch lines, from 25 to 30 feet in length, depending 
on the length of the logs and whether loading hooks or tongs are 
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used, are attached to the end of the main loading line.. The crotch 
lines are attached to the logs by means of hooks, tongs, or slings 
(figs. 51, 61, and 62). Where more power is necessary because of the 
size of tlie fone. a 14 by 2 inch fall block in addition to the corner 
block is used (fig. 60). In such cases, the main loading line, gen- 
erally seven-eighths inch in diameter, passes through the corner 
block, then through the fall block, and thence to the top of the gin 
pole, where a “tail hold ” is taken. 

This method followed the parbuckle method, and was very gen- 
erally used. The last three or four years it has been giving way 
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Fic. 61.—Overhead loading system. 


to overhead loading methods. It requires landings (of the type 
shown in fig. 60), which is its most objectionable feature. Landings 
adapted for this method must be made small because of their cost, 
and so afford insufficient storage space. This method is not so fast as 
overhead methods, neither does it allow the loaders the privilege at 
all times of deciding the order in which the logs shall be loaded. 

The fixed investment in equipment at one side with this method, 
where the power is furnished by a separate loading engine and no 
fall block is used, amounts to about $2,718, as follows: 
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The statement includes equipment in use as well as on hand. 

If a fall block is used, the fixed investment will amount to $2,739. 
If a fall block is used and the power is furnished by a loading 
drum rather than by a separate loading engine, the fixed investment 
will amount to about $500, the cost of the loading drum amounting 
to $150. 


i 


LOAOING BLOCLL i 


Wig. 62.—Single guy-line loading system. 
OVERHEAD METHODS. 


In the last few years overhead loading systems have been adapted 
to coast timber. These systems, while varying considerably in de- 
tails, are based on two rather distinct principles: 

(1) One overhead loading system has no standing line (fig. 63,). 
It has two wire-guyed gin poles, which are from 100 to 200 feet 
apart. The head pole is about 60 feet in height and erected on the 
side of the track opposite the landing. The tail pole is from one- 
fourth to one-third the height of the head pole and placed back of 
the landing. Occasionally it is possible to use a high stump for 
a tail tree. The {-inch main or hoisting line leading from the 
main drum of a separate loading engine is reeved through a double- 
sheave corner block suspended at the top of the head pole and a 
single-sheave fall block hung in the bight of the line, the tail hold 
being taken on the fall block. Another line, the trip line, about 
five-eighths inch in diameter, leading from another drum on the 
engine, passes through a 12 by 2 inch corner block at the top of the 
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head pole, then through another block of the same size on the tail 
pole, and thence to the fall block of the hoisting line, where it is 
attached. With crotch lines attached to the fall block, the largest 
logs can be lifted from the landing and moved toward or away from 
the car. , 

In one case, the power is furnished by a 94 by 10 inch double cyl- 
inder engine, steam being supplied by a 50 by 120 inch vertical 


boiler, having a working pressure of 175 pounds. The upper or 
main drum carries the hoisting line. On the front shaft are two 
drums, one of which carries the trip line, the other the straw line. 
By means of the straw line, cars can be moved at the pleasure of the 
engineer, the power furnished being ample to “spot” six loaded 
cars on a 24 per cent grade. The three drums are operated by three 
separate friction devices, making them independent of each other. 
The car and the load are under the control of the loading engineer 
at all times. The load is lowered by means of a powerful steam 
brake, thus eliminating the danger of dropping a log, which might 
injure a loader or break a car. 

In some cases the’ g-inch hoisting line, leading from the main 
drum, passes through a 14 by 8 inch single-sheave corner block at 
the top of the head pole, then through a fall block of the same size, and 
thence to the gin pole, where a tail hold is taken. The scheme is 
shown in figure 61. In other cases, one of the trip-line corner blocks 
is hung on a 1} or 14 inch guy instead of a tail tree, the guy line, 
which is called the front guy line, being strung from the top of the 
head pole to a stump at the back of the landing. The scheme is 
shown in figure 64. . 

The fixed investment in equipment at one side with this method, 
when a double-sheave corner block is used, is about $4,193, as follows: 
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TE SNC UE ae Oe SE os SS eee ee ae Ae eee <a ee eee 45 
PRCOUDIC- SHOAN ER DOG Spee i os Te we ee ee 120 
Fh SIDES EAS NEES | OO SSE ele SS So ee ee SS ee ee ie 63 
Loading engine, repair parts, and ea ee Lie Yee 2 See, 15) 

fe ioadinsreneimewcledesa i URL ey 5 Uy Ro ee Pee 250 
- Oil-burner equipment, including oil-and-water ebm cbeeen eee soem ee Bt 375 
Mascellanequseequipmen ty8-2 2 oi. Say et eee ee a Sie 100 
AICO) cle ee ieee eee ee Ee Se ee eee See er 4,193 


Notre.—The statement includes operating equipment as well as equipment on hand. 


In many cases two sets of crotch lines, a spreader, and a set of load- 
ing lines (figs. 63 and 64) are used instead of one set of crotch lines, 
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Fic. 64.— Overhead loading system, 


the spreader giving the engineer much better control of the log 
when it is in the air than the unmodified crotch line device (fig. 61), 
because it checks the tendency of the log to swing back and forth 
several times before it can be lowered to its position on the car. The 
spreader is about 12 feet long and is made of 45-pound railroad iron. 
The crotch lines are attached to the ends of the spreader by means of 
14-inch clevises, the crotch of the upper or hoisting set being about 
8 feet from the spreader, the crotch of the trip set about 10 feet 
from the spreader. The loading lines are about 18 feet long, which 
is ample for logs up to 40 feet in length. Attachments are used for 
longer logs. This device increases the fixed investment about $50. 
With this system the landing place can be made very wide, some- 
times 150 or 200 feet, since few or no landing improvements are 
necessary. No yarding time is lost because of blocked-up landings; 
100,000 feet or more of logs can be stored, so that the yarding crew 
can continue at work after the loading crew has been forced to stop 
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Fie. 65.—Overhead loading system, 
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because of a breakdown in the loading or railroad department. 
The system enables the loaders at all times to select the most desir- 
able logs from the standpoint of making up a carload, which can 
not be done with the single gin-pole method. Furthermore, better 
settings can be secured for the yarding engines. In one instance 
the logs were yarded in on one side of a ravine, while the railroad 
and loading engine were operated on the other. The bottom of this 
ravine was about 30 feet below the level of the track, providing 
storage space for more than 600 logs. The largest yarding output 
can easily be handled with this method. Landings may or may not 
be used. Some operators feel that they are essential because they 
protect the cars and facilitate ground yarding. In any case they 
are simple in construction (fig. 61). 


Z 
‘4IM- STANDING LINE we (@IN.FOUR SHEAVE CARRIAGE [| py pee sweave TREE 
5 Sa r 
“8 IN. LOADING LINE 


42.1N. AUTO-LUBRICATING | 
RNER BLOCK 


Eo 1M YARO/NG BLOCK 


141M. SPEC/AL FALL BLOCK 


" 


Fig. 66.—Overhead loading system. 


_ (2) A standing line is used with the other type of overhead sys- 
tem (fig. 65). Two well-guyed trees or gin poles are used, one on 
each side of the track. These can be anywhere from 200 to 800 feet 
apart, the distance depending on the chance, and so located as to per- 
mit the loading of logs from either side of the track at one setting. 
A i4-inch standing line is stretched taut from one pole to the other 
at from 40 to 60 feet from the ground. A 14-inch four-sheave car- 
riage, riding the standing line, can be racked in either direction at a 
speed of about 800 feet per minute by two three-fourths inch trip lines. 
The trip lines, leading from opposite ends of the carriage, pass 
through 14 by 2 inch corner blocks suspended at the top of the gin 
poles to the two upper drums of a three-drum, four-cylinder loading 
engine. The seven-eighths to 1 inch main or lifting line, leading 
from a tail hold on one of the gin poles, passing through the two 
lower sheaves of the carriage, looping down and supporting a 14 by 2 
inch fall block in the bight of line, then through a 14 by 2 ich 
613861°—Bull. 711—18——11 
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corner block on the other gin pole, and thence to the lower drum of 
the engine. The lifting lne is handled independently of the trip 
lines, making it possible to raise or lower the load while the carriage 
is running on the standing line. 

The fixed investment with this method varies considerably, depend- 
ing for the most part on the distance between the spar trees. It 
would seem that it should never exceed $5,337 at one side, as follows: 


1 four-drum loading engine__________ isle fra Sate ation Se ONL, Bee Ba fo $2, 700 
2°Sets Of Siry. THVES 28522 2s. e8 SE EE ee ee ee ee See 200 
i Standing Hines = See Pris ied 2k Cad Se eee So Lee Soe eeeee: Are ee 550 
14-inch fFOur-SHEAVE CALMIAGCH sania: el fe 150 
2 PEI NOG! 7. ee ee I ee ee ke i ee gee 330 
aL: Sheen ED TN ian Gas eee oh eter eR SE ee Se Sele eee og 300 
1, tA Dy 22 Inches plocks2 >. 3 aes oS ea ee Bee 147 
DEE CE SNOCG 2a ammipien he 2k. ee et PAS. I ee boos ee ae ee eee 60 
SA SpE Een TN ee a a re ee 160 
Loading-engine-repair parts and materials... ee ee res) 
ihoading-eneme sied= 292! 2 See Se ee Se ee 250 
Oil-burner equipment, including oil and water tank_____________ 375 
Miscellaneous equip Gn <2 a eee eee fe HOE = NS 100 
otal 222s ee oe BOS RS STs ee ee TSS 


Where it is desired to load on only one side of the track at a 
setting, only one trip line is used. The scheme is shown in figure 66, 
Under such conditions the fixed investment should not exceed $4,900, 
since the cost of blocks and trip line is less. 


GUY-LINE METHOD. 


The guy-line method of loading is not infrequently employed with 
overhead and high-lead yarding methods, for which it is particularly 
adapted. As a rule, the head spar tree used with these yarding 
methods is guyed with from 6 to 11 lines, 2 of which can be so 
arranged as to permit the attachment of a loading block at a point 
directly over the center of the track and about 60 feet from the 
ground (fig. 62). The loading line, leading from its drum on 
the loading engine, passes through a block on the head spar tree, 
thence through the loading block suspended to one of the loading 
guy lines. In some cases the latter block is attached to a loading 
carriage, which in turn is supported by the loading guy line. A pair 
of tongs is attached to the loading line, the weight of which is suffi- 
cient to prevent the loading line from running back through the 
block. Where the yarding and loading engines are mounted on sep- 
arate sleds the location of the loading engine, as related to the loca- 
tion ot the yarding engine, depends on the chance. The yarding and 
loading engines may be placed side by side on the same side of the 
track, as near the foot of the head spar tree as possible, with the 
loading engine next to the track, the logs being loaded directly to 
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the cars from the point of delivery of the yarding engine. In many 
cases the loading engine is mounted on the same sled or car as the 
-yarding engine, the combination machine being set as close to the | 
head spar tree as possible. 

When the yarding output is large, this method is not entirely 
satisfactory, since the logs can not be loaded with it as fast as they 
are yarded. In an attempt to remedy this condition and still use 
practically the same method, some operators are using two loading 
lines instead of one (fig. 84). The two lines lead from the loading 
engine and pass through blocks suspended on guys immediately over 
the car to be loaded, in the same manner as in the case of the single 
loading line method. One loading engine designed especially for this 
method consists primarily of two independent loading engines 
mounted on a common frame. The drums are fixed to the shaft and 
can be operated in the same direction or opposite directions at the 
same time, being controlled by two throttle levers. The cylinders are 
94 by 10 inches. The loading engine is mounted on a 125,000-pound 
capacity car, immediately in front of the yarding engine. The yard- 
ing and loading engines and car form a complete yarding and loading 
unit, somewhat similar to the tree-rigged Lidgerwood overhead 
skidder. It is not necessary, of course, to mount the loading and 
yarding engines on a car. Certain advantages, however, result from 
this arrangement, such as the saving of time when moving, and the 
elimination of a loading fireman, the loading engine taking its steam 
from the same boiler as the yarding engine. When operators are 
properly equipped to get the most out of this equipment, the loading 
and yarding engines are mounted on a steel car with swivel trucks, 
the swivel trucks making it possible to set the car to one side of the 
track without constructing a siding. 

The fixed investment in equipment with this method at one side, 
where two loading lines are used, amounts to about $4,420, as fol- 
lows: 


io ye tOnineh: Puiplex. loading engines 2s ses eS $3, 000 
OEM Maa CK Geka z eee. i) Pen 120 
2 loading guys_ jee Tene = 225 
ee DLOCKS s= se = sre ipa ee TS HEE i Be la 110 
PEA OAGHH OH NEG sm ee) ene TEE EELS 120 
1 spotting line___ a aes i 3 ero aie E few eae tat Wee 45 
Loading engine repair parts and materials__ x (@) 
Mos Cnn ,eneimie Hslege' <8 kt 250 
Oil burner equipment, including oil and water tank____ ss 3D 
MAsceHancoussequipment —.. = hls 100 

Total pk Lee: Nee Ae mec SOS 8 Fe A 4, 420 


Note.—The statement includes operating equipment as well as equipment on hand. 
Duplex loading engines without boiler cost from $2,200 to $2,400. A steel car costs about 
$2,000; with air brakes, $2,200. 
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SWINGING BOOM LOADING DEVICE. 
It has been found in handling medium to small-sized logs in 


heavy stands with the Lidgerwood tree-rigged skidder that not in- 
frequently more logs can be yarded than can be loaded with the guy- 


= 


ies 


Fic. 67.—Swinging-boom loading system. 


line loading method. To remedy this defect some operators are using 
a Swinging boom of the type shown in figure 67. 

The boom is about 50 feet long and made of a 16 by 16 inch timber, 
tapered down to 12 by 12 inches at each end. The end that is at- 
tached to the head spar tree is stepped on the under side, and has a 
hole about 1 inch larger than the pin. It is fastened to the tree by 
two 2-inch eye bolts. 
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This method is used in connection with a six-drum loading engine. 
One of the two drums nearest the spar tree carries the heel block or 
tightening-up line; the other, the transfer line. One of the two 
large middle drums carries the loading line; the other, the train or 
“spotting line.” The other two drums carry the swinging lines. 
The efficiency of the whole device depends largely on the proper rig- 
ging and handling of the last-mentioned line. When loading is being 
done from the left side, the line from the left swinging drum should 
lead through a deep sheaved block attached to the left side of the 
spar tree and somewhat above the peak of the boom, thence to a block 
attached to the left side of the outer end of the boom, and thence to 
a stump opposite the swinging drum and from 40 to 60 feet from the 
engine. The opposite line is rigged in a similar manner. 

Tt is claimed that this rig will load logs averaging 700 feet in 
volume at the rate of one per minute or minute and a half, and that 
it is especially valuable for loading from steep ground. 


EQUIPMENT. 
LOADING ENGINES. 


The power used in loading may be furnished by a loading drum on 
the yarding or roading engine, or by a separate loading engine. In 
times past it was the universal practice to use a spool or loading 
drum on the yarding or roading engine; that is, when power machin- 
ery was used in loading. For several years, however, a number of 
operators have used a separate engine in loading. With the single 
ein-pole loading method, it is difficult to load the logs as fast as they 
are yarded when the power is furnished by a loading drum on the 
yarding engine, or at least in such a way and at such times as not to 
interfere with the yarding work. The use of a separate loading 
engine is thought to be safer, since the engineer has only the loading 
_ to occupy his attention. I¢ is not possible to use the loading drum 
on a yarding engine with overhead loading engines. 

The cylinders of loading engines range in size from 64 by 8 inches 
to 94 by 10 inches. ‘The engines are built with one, two, three, or 
four drums. On most types there is a gypsy on the extended drum 
shaft. All loading engines have steel frames, high or double high 
pressure boilers, and liberal friction drums with brakes, pawls, etc. 

The single-drum engine is adapted for use with the single gin-pole 
loading method. The double-drum engine is designed for use with 
overhead loading methods that do not require a standing line. The 
three-drum engine is used to operate the same sort of overhead sys- 
tem. When the third drum is not needed for loading purposes, it 
may be employed to good advantage in switching and spotting cars. 
The four-drum engine is adapted for operating a system of loading 
that uses a standing line upon which a carriage travels. 
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In connection with the following discussion of prices and weights, 
‘the sizes of most of the loading engines used in the region are given. 
It will be noted that there is no great range of sizes. The larger sizes 
are, of course, used in loading the larger timber. The tendency of 
the industry is to use large loading engines. The sizes used in connec- 
tion with different loading methods are suggested under “ Methods.” 

The selling prices of loading engines are given in Table 23. The 
prices are those of March, 1916, and it can not be said that they are 
more than substantially correct for that time, since they were fur- 
nished by manufacturers to be used in this publication and not for the 
purpose of trading. The prices are on. standard engines and do 
not include any special parts. 


TABLE 23.—Sizes, weight, and prices of loading engines. 


Selling 
price 
Size and work Speed Pores 
% é ize and working pres- pee . ort- > 
Size. Type. Capacity of drums. SHES ORS. of lines. Weight. land, 
Tacoma 
or 
Seattle 
Feet per 
Inches. minute. Pounds. 
64 by 8 | Twin- ue feet 32-inch line.......... 36 by 84 inches high, 275} 4,300 | $1,125 
drum. |\780 feet 8 inch Hiner eee ee oe 150 working pressure. 
64 by 9 | Double- |fLower, 1,050 feet 3-inch line .|\36 by 84 inches high, |fLower, 300 9. 100 1.240 
drum. Upper, i 050 feet #-inch line -|f 150 working pressure. (Uneee 425 \ , ? 
7 by 10 | Single- {» ,650 feet. $-inch ling sae 42 by 84 inches high, 270 | 8,100 1, 295 
drum. |\2,340 feet 85-inch liner ae es 150 working pressure. 
7 by 10 | Single-| 2,580 feet $-inch line-........ 44 by 106 inches high, 400 | 11,000 1, 250 
drum. 175 working pressure. 
7 by 10 | Double- |fMain, 2,580 feet 3-inch line..-|\44 by 106 inches high, |fMain, 340 14. 300 1.625 
drum. |\Trip, 2, 580 feet 3 inch line. 175 working pressure.|\Trip, 400 \ ? , 


7 by 10} Three- ain, 2, 580 feet 2 3-inch line...|\44 by 106 inches high, |fMain, 400 
drum. Trip, 1 1480 feet 3-inch line... 175 working pressure.|\Trip, 400 , 
Mai upper, 1 480 feet 8 Sinch i | 


Trip upper, 1,480 feet 3-inch 
7 by 10} Four- line 44 by 106 inches high, |fMain, 400 yu 500 1.900 
drum. Main lower, 1,480 feet 3-inch 175 working pressure.|\Trip, 400 f°” ? 


Trip I Tine, 1,480 feet 3-inch 


ine 

74 by 10 | Three- |fMain, ie 200-feet 32-inch line...|\42 by 84 inches high, |f/Main, 293 
drum. Trip, 350 feet 3 2-inch line... \ 150 working pressure.|\Trip, 383 

9 by 10 | Three-.|fMain, 1,740 feet 4-inch line. .-|\48 by 103 inches high, ain, 376 | 
drum. money a ae ae ara ‘} 175 working pressure. (Lower, i 

1 a ain, 1,100 feet 1-inch line. ain, 37 
92 by 10 nee Trip, 1 890 feet 38-inch line . (A ‘by dat aneles high, {rip 440 
: ca drum, 1, 180 feet Sinch |J 1? &P ©.) Car, 440 | 
ine. 


\11, 000 1, 745 
25,500 | 2,825 


24,000 | 2,675 


It was pointed out in the discussion of yarding that some oper- 
ators use an extra yarding engine for the purpose of reducing the 
time lost in moving from one setting to another. This means that 
such operators have an extra loading engine also if the power used 
in loading is furnished by a separate loading engine. 


LOADING ENGINE REPAIR PARTS AND MATERIALS. 
For the purpose of a timber appraisal the fixed investment in 
loading engine repair parts and materials in connection with one 
engine may be placed at about $75. 


cha Bei amet 
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SPARK ARRESTERS, WATER TANKS, SLEDS. 


The selling prices of spark arresters are given under the heading 
“Ground yarding.” Steel tanks adapted for use in connection with. 
loading engines cost about $100. Loading 
engine sleds cost about $200 and last from 
three to four years. Spark arresters, water 
tanks, and sleds are discussed under the 
heading “ Ground yarding.” 


OIL-BURNER EQUIPMENT. 


The approximate cost of the equipment 
used in burning crude oil on loading engines 
amounts to $375. This price includes the 
tank on the rear end of the sled, which is 
used for the storage of both oil and water. 
The cost of the maintenance of this equip- 
ment amounts to about $25 per year. 


Fie. 68.—Loading block. 


BLOCKS. 


Only such blocks as are used in loading are taken up here. Some 
of the blocks listed under this heading, however, are used in over- 
head and high-lead yarding. 

Figures 68 and 69 show two of the types 
of loading blocks. Several other types 
are used. The proper size of blocks was 
discussed in a general way under the 
heading “Ground yarding.” The size to 
be used with different methods of load- 
ing is suggested in the discussion headed 
“* Methods.” 

The cost of loading blocks varies be- 
cause of difference in the type, size, and 
make, and because different materials are 
used in their construction. The following 
gives the weight, size, and selling price 
of two types of loading blocks, f. o. b. 
Portland in March, 1916. It should be 
borne in mind that blocks are manufac- 
tured by several companies and that they 
can no doubt be purchased as satisfactorily at Tacoma, Seattle, and 
other points as at Portland. 


Fic. 69.—Overhead block. 


Net price. 
No. 1 sheaves, 12 by 14 inch manganese steel____------------------------ $18 
No. 2 sheaves, 14 by 13 inch manganese steel________________------------ 22 
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This block is adapted for gin-pole or overhead loading. 

The blocks listed below are adapted for any work where blocks 
are hung in an overhead position and frequent oiling is impossible 
without great loss of time. They are of the auto-lubricating type. 
The sheaves are made of manganese steel. 


Prices of blocks. 


= . | Diame- . Net 
No. Sheave. | Bearing. ter pin. Weight. price. 
Inches. | Inches. Inches. | Pounds. 
Doe Eis oi ge Rk Fe CR Ne ED A 2 2 RO a ee ne 12 by 2 3 3 115 $27.00 
Tg je ot 2 Cepmamraae © [De 10 SEI c ie Nene a iene an 14by 2 3 2k 150 34.00 
eae en) ESA a OSES RS od Se ee a oe 18 by 24 43 3 230 50. 00 
ZN Se ee a Se Sams Sa | les shatter tala egben ex | 244by3 5 33 410 81. 00 
Fy a 5 BSE on ea See Seon eens 24 by 5 y | 4 450 90. 00 
Gee OE a ee ee 36 by 3 8 3h 750 144.00 


TREE JACK, 

Figure 46 is a cut of one of the types of tree jacks. They are 
designed for extremely heavy duty, such as is found in overhead 
loading and yarding. ‘They are easy on the lines, since the strain 
is equally divided on the three sheaves, the same results being se- 
cured as with an extremely large sheave. ‘The size and net selling 
prices f. o. b. Portland, Tacoma, or Seattle in March, 1916, were as 
follows: 

Tree jacks. 


Net sell- 
ing price 
No Size of with 
Bia sheaves. | Manga- 
nese-steel 
sheaves. 
e 
Inches. 
Lee ees E CSS NA SLE Uy 5 5 i he ee EE Pe Ta ee coe er 10 by 3 $67. 50 
PISA ED RN ANS ah Oe He See gS ERS een a eee Pe ese. SR SE 14 by 3 78. 75 
Sinbad Beret SEN chy Ey. eRe 2a eS ye eee CL Ree aed SS ee 16 by 3 90. 00 
Nes ape a re ek ae oon SE ae ee ey eee pean ae tao eee ee.) + Be CRS ee 9 by 7 82. 50 
Rye See ee Sem haga 2 OS oa Oe es 14by 63 93.75 
i hp ee Te, ee 6 he Se at eee een PRN Seals Hep vame ae ERTS OE 16 by 9 114. 00 
Spares 
- Net price. 
Item. 
No.1 No. 2. No. 3 No. 4 | No. 5. No. 6 
Painforsed!sides 28 3-25 SAeee k= aie SARE $22. 50 $25. 50 $27.00 $22. 50 $25. 50 $27. 00 
Bronze bushed manganese-steel sheaves. -- 9.75 13. 50 15. 00 15. 00 18. 00 24. 00 
Shackle and pin....-. petal Sees oe | 5.25 6.00 6.00 5.25 6.30 6.80 
DEL OLLHTECIDINS es = nace ese aoe Sac eeee 6. 80 6. 80 7. 30 6. 80 8. 00 9. 00 
2.65 2. 65 2. 65 3. 40 ser 5. 25 


‘Bronze bushing! oo ee Oh ee eee ee | 


LOADING LINES. 
The selling price of wire rope is discussed under “ Ground yard- 


ing.” The length and size of lines used are dealt with under 
“ Methods” in this section. 
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MISCELLANEOUS EQUIPMENT. 


In addition to the equipment listed above, some small equipment 
1S necessary in connection with loading, such as hooks, tongs, slings, 
straps, splicing tools, links, engine repair tools, sbeisee. etc. The 
fixed investment in such equipments amounts to about $100 per 
loading engine. 

COST. 

The cost of loading consists, in a general way, of operating labor, 
improvements, depreciation on loading engines, maintenance or re- 
placement of lines, blocks, etc., and supplies. Some operators con- 
sider it advisable to dni a orien of certain more or less fixed 
costs, such as the salaries of foreman, bookkeeper, timekeeper, etc., 
to loading. 


OPERATING LABOR. 


The operating labor constitutes the heaviest item of expense. It 
is this item which generally finds its way into cost statements of 
operators under the heading “ Loading.” Needless to say such a 
segregation is misleading unless one is familiar with the practice. 

The total cost of a loading crew per day depends on the method 
used and the rate of pay. If the power is furnished by a spool on 
the yarding or roading engine, the loading crew is usually considered 
as being made up of a head loader, second loader, and spool tender. 
In theory, a part of the labor cost of the fireman and wood buck, 
necessary adjuncts of the yarding or roading crew, should be charged 
to loading. If the power is furnished by a separate loading engine, 
the loading crew consists of a head loader, second loader, engineer, 
and fireman. Of course, if oil is used as fuel in the loading engine, 
the services of a fireman are generally dispensed with. 

The following list is intended to approximate the average wages 
paid to members of the loading crew during the past six years. The 
wages designated “ High” and “ Low” do not represent extremes, 
but an average of high and low wages. 


Wages of loading crew. 


Position. Average.| High. Low. 
FETC ASO ACC Tyee re a eee een Sn Vu Riccny RR ME BRS DANES ae oee ak A) Care $4. 25 $4. 75 $3. 50 
DECONG OAGOlptee erro. ye hee sec ee ee heey Nas oa 3. 50 Bh U5) 3525 
Gipsy, Ol loadin c-cniamyrbeNGeN s 2... ie es ee te ea) 3. 25 3. 50 PU) 
WOR GIN METI CINCe TE ether oe ee haa ecole na sais oils 3. 25 3. 50 3. 00 
BP OAdIM ei nenmatieamee ese ees Rie Ie eee RY Nd ere bbe) odite ate eit « 2. 50 2.75 PX HS) 


While this list of wages is substantially correct, taking it straight 
through the industry, it is to some extent misleading. Head loaders, 
where the output is large, are not infrequently paid $5 or more per 
day during what might be called normal times. Then, the engineer, 
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or lever man, used in connection with the guy-line loading method, is 
sometimes paid as high as $5 per day. The success of this loading 
method depends largely on the skill of the lever man, and the num- 

ber of really skillful lever men of this class is limited. 

The cost per thousand feet of operating labor depends to a great 
extent on the output. ‘The method used and the wages paid also 
influence this cost. The total labor cost per day of a loading crew, 
however, is to a great extent fixed. A certain crew has to be em- 
ployed regardless of the output, and it follows that the operating- 
labor cost per thousand feet will be high or low in large measure as 
the output is high or low. This is illustrated in Table 24 and accom- 
panying discussion, 


TABLE 24——Operating labor cost per thousand feet for loading. 


| : Cost per | 


Case. | Time. Year. | thousand) Location. 
feet. | 
areas 
Pecos LAS oe ke ee ee ee | 1912 | $0. a | Columbia River district, Oregon. 
DSO eye ES get eet Eee Eee ae | 15 p Columbia River district, Washington. 
5 Aa eae 7 RS Sse ape ee er } foie |. 247 | Do: 
Case 1.—The method ofloadingis shownin Figure 61. The output per day averaged ab out 67,000 feet 


The timber was small, the logs averaging about 600 feet in volume. The crew and daily wages were as 
follows: Engineer ,$3.50; fireman, $2.50; head loader, $5; second loader, $3.75. : 

Case 2.—The method of loadingis shownin Figure 61. The output per day averaged about 71,000 feet. 
The timber was large, the logsaveraging about 1,900feetin volume. Attimes the logs contained six, seven, 
or eight thousand feet, necessitating the use of slings instead of hooks, also the transference of the tail 
hold from the gin pole to the load. The crew and daily wagesin 1912 were as follows: engineer, $3.25; 
fireman, $2.75; head loader, $3.75: second loader, $3.25 to $3.50. During pari of this year oil was used as 
fuel, making a fireman unnecessary. Then at timesit was not necessary to employ a second loader, the 
regular chaser oi the yarding crew doing the work whichis ordinarily done by a second loader. The out- 
put in 1911 averaged about 75,000 feet per day. . 

Case 3—The method of loading was the same as that used in the previous case. The average output 


L-- 


per loading day was about 57,000 feet, the logs averaging about 600 feetin volume. The crew and daily 
wages were as follows: head loader, $4; second loader, $3.50; engineer, $3.25; fireman, $2.75. 


LANDINGS. 


As a general thing the cost of landings per thousand feet is not 
classified in cost statements of logging operators, being included in 
the cost of either. yarding or loading. Sometimes, of course, the 
cost cf yarding and loading is segregated under one heading, the 

cost of landings being included in the cost of this combined step. 
Many operators, however, keep a landing account. 

Landings are necessary with ground yarding and with some 
systems of loading. In the past landings were more of a factor in 
loading than now, which resulted in landings being associated with | 
loading rather than yarding, and this association still continues. 

in collecting and analyzing data dealing with the cost of landings 
care has to be exercised to determine what is included in the cost. 
It may include only the labor cost, or it may include the labor, ma- 
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terial, and supply costs, also a rental on the equipment used in their . 
construction. In addition to the cost of the landings proper, it may 
include. the cost of raising gin poles, swinging rigging on gin poles, 
a part or all of the extended water system, and digging engine set- 
tings. These costs are handled differently by different companies. 

The cost of landings per thousand feet of output varies with the 
type of landing, the character of the country, the number of landings 
per section, and the average stand per acre. The landings used 
with ground yarding are more elaborate than those used with high- 
iead or overhead yarding, especially in steep country, where consid- 
erable cribwork has to be done. The labor cost probably ranges 
between $50 and $300; in most cases from $75 to $150. The cost of 
landings in specific cases is given in Table 25 and accompanying 
discussions: 


TABLE 25.—Comparative costs of landings in specific cases. 


Number 
Case. of Region. Year. Type. Average cost.! 
landings 
hes ei POR COLIRDIAM CLV CR sa. goo SEE ws kA Se ek 1912 | Fig. 64.... $155. 00 
29S OOD TColamibiatvele. =~ ake eo ee See 1913 | Fig. 64.... 135. 00 
her fewest NOOLnIIS: Cascades: = 2.552. 5. ae 1912) eRe 72. : 100. 00 
fas die STCOMM PIAGET VEE ts te a A 8S 5 Sd erate nad) 57S 1912 | Fig. 64.... 208. 00 
Pera te Se POOLUMIDIA RI VeI cto s een aia, a Re ie ok. 1912 | Fig. 64.... 130. 00 
Bieter Sone Hla eWest: Cascades ein eo ase ee ores 1912 | Fig. 72....| $50.00— 70.00 
j eee lal eestSlopen Cascades f= f24< - 22 a 1912 | Fig. 72....| 95.00-175. 00 
Sere TSS ECON TAPER EVO Dee aso 505i oe seca eS 1912 | Fig. 72....| 285. 00-340. 00 


1Tn no case does the cost include the timber used in the landings. 

Case 1.—The cost includes the labor used in clearing sites, building landings, raising gin poles, swinging 
loading rigging, digging engine settings (yarding and loading), etc.,in fact, everything except the moving 
of the yarding and loading engines. ‘The country was practically level. 

Case 2.—The cost is based on the landings constructed at three camps, representing a great variety of 
conditions, and includes the same items of expense as in the previous case. 

Case 3.—The cost includes the labor and supplies used in building the landings and raising gin poles, 
the landings for the most part being constructed on relatively level ground. 

Case 4.—The cost includes the same items of expense as in the first case, the landings being constructed 
in a mountainous country with a great variety of conditions. 

Case 5.—Same as previous case. 

Case 6.—The cost includes the labor used in constructing landings on practically level ground. 

Case 7.—The cost includes the same items of expense as in the previous case, the landings being con- 
structed on sidehill country. Six were constructed on the lower sides of the track at an average labor 


-eost of $175; eight on the-upper side, at an average labor cost of $95. Those on the lower side of the track 


contained 7,500 feet of timber on the average; those on the upper, 3,500 feet. 
Case 8.—The cost includes the labor used in building the landings, for the most part on sidehill country. 
The following shows the crew and wages paid per day: 


Ip obeton de es Sear cosas se Sons an Seige naee See ata Coa ene Soeeaine cee ee ewes seaeess = $4.50 
OFS RET ER BS IT TOTES Og = SRS nae ae ee a te nS See en Pern ee ee es a ae 6. 50 

_ EG AEE S Rigi See SSR Sa a a ote ke Sones aS Sade eee es ease See 3. 00 
TE SEIGOE 3 eae SoS TOES eS OR SAE CEE SCRE SAS Ser SEE See Rese a ee eee aes 3. 25 
TRATED. 2 Log 5 a8 as Se 2 Se RE Io EO Ree Cae SSD SOC OCIS SC a es ae eee toe 2.75 
LEDITL TRIE G BOA Ree 2a Ben Ree ee = ee eee Saeco ee a eee eee 20. 00 


The number of landings depends on the character of the country. 
They are located along the spur railroads, and as the mileage of spur 
railroads per section increases the number of landings per section 1n- 
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creases. Putting it another way, the number of landings increases as 
the maximum transportation distance from the stump to the land- 
ings decreases. More landings are necessary where all the timber is 
yarded direct to the track than where a part of it is swung or roaded, 
especially where a large part of the timber finds its way to the land- 
ings over pole roads. The distance between landings on the same side 
of the track depends on the chance and what the management thinks 
is proper. At one camp, where the ground was practically level, the 
landings on one side of the spur tracks were about 850 feet apart; at 
another, where conditions were practically the same, they were not 
more than 700 feet apart. It would seem that they should never be 
farther apart than 1,300 feet. One company operating in relatively 
level country is building about 50 landings per section; another, 
working in much the same character of country 24 per section; still 
another, working in mountainous country, where the logs have to 
be transported long distances by logging engines, 6 per section. 

The cost of landings per thousand feet is greater in light stands of 
timber than in heavy stands. While fewer landings are built under 
the former conditions than under the latter, the reduction in the total 
cost because of this is not sufficient to offset the effect of the average 
stand per acre. Table 26 and accompanying discussion give the cost 
of landings per thousand feet at four camps. 


TABLE 26.—Comparative cost of landings per thousand feet. 


Cost per 
Case. Time based on— Year. tbousand Location. 
eet. 

Woy Oale cto ot on cnc eee ees 1912 $0.09 | Along the Columbia River, Oreg. 
9 |fl year..----------------+- +++ +++-2-++-- 1913 09 Do 

Veale asso e cae sec eon cine See 1912 03 
Salvi alemysetes . it carci Re meme oe eee 1912 085 Do. 
AU MV CARE ac as one tech. Ueentarane eee 1912 -08 | Flat west of Cascades. 


Case 1.—The cost includes the labor used in clearing sites, building landings, raising gin poles, swinging 
loading rigging on gin poles, digging engine settings, etc., infact, everything except the moving of yarding 
-and loading engines. Landings of the type shown in figure 61 were used. The country was practically 
level. 

Case 2.—The cost includes the same items of expense as in the previous case. In 1913, because of the 
character of the country, a larger number of landings were constructed, which is largely reponsible for a 
higher cost than in 1912. The country logged in 1912 was very mountainous. 

Case 3.—The cost includes the same items of expense as in the first case. Landings of the type shown in 
figure 64 were used. Some of the timber was double hauled. 

Case 4.—The cost includes the labor used in constructing landings of the type shown in figure 60. All 
the timber was single hauled. 


As a rule landings are constructed by the same crew that clears 
the right of way for the spur railroads. Table 27, which shows the 
cost of three landings, indicates the division of labor, also the 
character of work. It will also serve to indicate how the cost of 
landings can vary because of what is included. 
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"ABLE 27.—Detailed cost of landings. 


Case 1. Case 2. Case 3. 


Class of labor. Num-! Rate Total Num- 


Rate Num-| Rate 
ber of per OCR: ber of per Total ber of er Total 
hours. | hour. St | hours. | hour. | ©5% | hours. | hour. | °St 
HMlOOktendehe. soe -e- oo - 78 $0. 425 | $33.15 20 | $0.475 | $9.5 37 | $0.425 | $15.72 
PERSP PAIN OH etepera co eteteyets = = 1a 108 32 34. 56 40 325 | 13.00 56 #39 17. 92 
Signalman........-.--------- 78 -25 | 7.50 20| -.25 | 5.00 37 | 195 9.95 
PON GINCC =a -- Asa c cess 58 40 23. 20 20 40 8. 00 37 325 12. 02 
IBUROMMATE Ss aa ee seers ce ses 5 a 78 . 30 23. 40 20 30 6. 00 37 30 11.00 
WOO bUCkKet apa anesel ce 78 20 19. 50 20 25 5. 00 37 25 9, 25 
Commonilabors.-- 0-5. 5-5-- 290 -25 | 72.50 100 25 25. 00 27 275 7. 42 
Labor: Swamping, digging 
engine settings, and build- 
IN ANGINGS We ate ORLA || ecko. ec alba erco ll seers Alleemcra cree L501) hs ne be 2 | eae 82. 58 
WaboOrmwatensysvellsn ca: ase |e cies oc en 200 SON rece | eee 24- OOH) eee | eee eee pee 
MotalWahormreecs se sso se cee e esos 25 08 Gl: Reese 2 Rasa OOROOK Bee seees |e 82. 58 
ZO CL OTe eames ees ailaretesitaeiale Sema acis SUZ sere seme UM alee coomels sopsece 4. 50 
Rentvalonenginestereacss =o lese sess |ocee sce IRs OU eee Crs SONOOR| Eta celee aoe 55. 50 
TTORAL GOS 5.5 acSaoSed ose Geee nae Bap eemee OLE Ou eeoccoslleccuadee | 12S SO Wesdoceealsooasas- 142. 58 


Case 1.—The cost includes the clearing of site, yarding of the material, excavating for brow skids, etc., 
preparing and raising gin poles, swinging loading rigging on poles, digging settings for yarding and loading 
engines, as wellas building the landing proper. The common labor in this case, as well as in the other two, 
did the pick-and-shovel work and such swamping as could be done by hand. 

Case 2.—The cost includes the same items of expense as the previous case, except that it does not include 
the cost of preparing and raising the gin pole and the swinging of the loading rigging. 

Case 3.—With the exception of the water system, this case includes the same items of expense as Case 2. 


Generally speaking, the same equipment is used in building land- 


ings as in yarding, viz., a steam yarding engine, lines, blocks, 


chokers, etc. 
One company has used a gasoline logging engine successfully for 


_two years in building landings. It resembles the steam logging en- 


gine in a general way, and is a 40-horsepower two-cylinder, opposed 
type of engine. The combination of gears, drum, and frictions 
yields a high tractive efficiency, and gives, it is claimed, an engine 
that is capable of withstanding hard service. The drums and gears 
are erected on a built-up steel frame. The engine and 200-gallon 
water tank are independent of the drum mechanism, and are bolted 
securely to the sled. The power is transmitted by a No. 78 Griplock 
steel chain drive about 8 feet long, running from a 12-inch sprocket 
on the engine to an 18-inch sprocket on the countershaft, tha latter 
being fitted with a 9-inch pinion. The engine has three drums, the 
frictions being such as to require very little pressure to hold the 
heaviest strain. It weighs about 7 tons, and is mounted on a sled 
32 feet long and 44 feet wide. A compressed-air tank, charged from 
the cylinders, furnishes about 50 pounds pressure for the operation 
of the signal whistle. The main drum carries 1,500 feet of }-inch 
line; the trip drum, 3,000 feet of $-inch line; the loading drum, 300 
feet of $-inch line. The main yarding line can be made to travel 
500 feet per minute; the trip line, 800 feet per minute. The cost of 


fuel has been approximated at $2.70 per 10-hour day, consisting of 
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from 12 to 15 gallons of gasoline at a cost of 17 or 18 cents per 
gallon delivered at the engine. From 10 to 15 gallons of water are 
consumed per day. 

This type of engine is also used at one camp for yarding timber 
suitable for piling and boom sticks from areas that have been 
logged once. Yarding is successfully done ata distance of from 
1,000 to 1,500 feet. Three boom sticks, with 22-inch tops and 80 feet 
in length, can readily be handled at a trip. It is especially adapted 
for clearing rights of way and stump land, also pile-driver work. 
It was primarily designed for clearing stump land, for which pur- 
pose about 50 are in use. Engines of a smaller horsepower can. be 
secured. 7 


WIRE ROPE. 


The cost of wire rope per thousand feet of loading output is dealt 
with in a general way under “Ground yarding.” Ordinarily, the 
amount is small. With the single gin-pole loading method, the 
cost of the main loading and spotting lines per thousand feet is about 
$0.01. In the case of an overhead loading method, where no stand- 
ing line is used, the cost of the main and trip loading lines and the 
spotting line per thousand feet is about $0.03. Where a standing 
line loading method is used, the cost of the loading and spotting 
lines per thousand feet ranges from $0.03 to $0.06, depending on 
the distance between the spar trees. 


BLOCKS, HOOKS, TONGS, CARRIAGES, AND OTHER MISCELLANEOUS LOADING 
EQUIPMENT. 
The maintenance and replacement cost of blocks, hooks, tongs, 
carriages, and other miscellaneous equipment per thousand feet de- 
pends on the loading method used. It ranges from $0.01 to $0.08. 


FUEL. 


The cost of fuel for logging engines is discussed in a general way 
under “Ground yarding.” <A loading engine burns between six and 
seven hundred feet of wood, or about four barrels of fuel oil per day. 


LUBRICANTS. 
The cost of lubricants used in loading is about $0.006 per thousand 
feet of output. 
MAINTENANCE. 
The maintenance of a loading engine costs about $150 per year, 


this amount being about equally divided between labor and new 
parts, material, etc. 
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DEPRECIATION. 


~The Forest Service in connection with timber-appraisal work has 
placed the life of loading engines at eight years, and has assumed that 
the engines ut the end of that time wiil be worth about 10 per cent of 
the initial cost. The depreciation on a loading engine that cost 
$2,700, together with the fuel-oil-burner equipment, water and oil 
tank, sled, etc., amounts to about $125 per year, or about $0.035 per 
thousand feet. 


RAILROAD TRANSPORTATION. 


The -bulk of the timber logged in the region is conveyed over 
standard-gauge railroads to the mills or large bodies of water for dis- 
tances ranging from a mile or two to 30 miles or more. The entire 
length of line may be owned by the logging operator, or the logging 
road only be used to deliver the logs to some point on a common-car- 
rier railroad. | 

Bryant, in “ Logging,” states that the successful use of steel-rail 
logging roads began in 1876. The number of logging railroads in- 
creased rapidly, and by 1881 there were 71 in operation in Michigan 
and 5 in Wisconsin. The first on the Pacific coast was operated about 
1885. Railroad transportation was used on the coast practically as 
soon as the length of haul made it the most economical method, so 
that it did not have to supplant other methods, except in a few cases. 
Now it is the preferred form of transportation, the Grays Harbor and 
Willapa Harbor districts being the only ones where it is not. exclu- 
sively used. 

Railroads have made accessible large bodies of timber which other- 
wise could not be logged, since the conditions in the region, for the 
most part, are not favorable for driving. This mode of transporta- 
tion has several other advantages over other forms. The logging op- 
erator does not have to wait for flood waters to float the logs to the 
mill or market, to anticipate market conditions in advance, to have 
large sums of money tied up along the banks of streams, or to lose 
logs in transit. Furthermore, the railroad delivers clean logs to the 
mill, which results in an appreciable saving in cost of manufacture. 


rp} 


COMMON-CARRIER RAILROADS. 


While some of the long hauls are made over railroads owned en- 
tirely by the logging companies or closely affiliated companies, most 
of them are made over common-carrier railroads. 


RATES. 


In Table 28 is given a list of specially quoted log rates charged by 
~ common-carrier railroads in Oregon and Washington in 1913. 
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At the time the above rates were in effect, the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road Co. quoted distance rates as follows, the special rates mentioned 
above to be applied when less than the distance rates. These distance 
rates deal with all main and branch line stations in the State of 
Washington west of and including Ellensburg, Wash., except the 
haul between Granite Falls and Robe, Wash., on the Monte Cristo 
Branch. | 


TABLE 29.—Distance, freight tariffs. 
[Minimum, 7,000 feet per car.] 


Rate in dollars 


Distance. ; - per 1,000 feet. 
$0 SNES GREG FS SE ES ee ee ee ee ee ee re ea a eee a eres $1. 00 
Over: 10 agulles ‘and not over 15 -miles-232 6s a ee, ee 25 
Over 15 miles and not over 20 miles. tt 2 Ee 2 ee eA ee (Bes 
Over 20: imiles..and not ever. 25 miles 3: ~ es 2 e ee eee 1. 40 
Over 25 miles and not over 30 miles_____ : it 7, Se ee 1.45 
Over 30 miles:and not-over 55 miles 8 2 ee eS 1. 50 
Over S5-amiles-and not ‘over 40 miles... =>. 2 32-5 2 ee ee ee eee 
Over 40" nales*and “net over 45 “miles: Sis or Sor eee eee 1. 60 
Over 45 miles and: not. over 50: miles... -2= 8 tee ee eee i Sate 
Over 50 miles and not over 55 miles__.-) 2-72 St | ee 1. 70 
Over 55 miles and not over 60 miles: ---"s. = 3 ee 
Over 60 miles and not over 65 miles___ ae rr a a te et 8 1. 80 
Over (65 miles and net-over 10 les £o. -) a5) 2p eS Mpeameets fac 1. 85 
Over 710 miles and not over 75 miles <<. 5258 2 si eee 1. 90 
Myer (5 miles-and not. over SO>miles2 2.) Si) ee Se a ee 1.95 
OversS0 miles and not over:S5 tmiles:. 2 = SE Ve, Sa ee eee 2. 00 
Over 35 milessand not over: S0smiles. > <= BS. 4S Ss eee ee 2. 05 
Over 90 miles and not over 95 miles______ en =e Se SP | See ee 
Over 95 miles: and not ‘over 100°miles == 6s) 3 (sk 23 See eee ee ee 2.10 
Over 100 miles and not over 110 miles_____ 2 Et Se ER el ene Se Sees 2.15 
Over 110 miles and not over 120 miles_____ MRE STE BN Be SMO AS 2.20 
Over 120 mules and notoever 130:iniles+. 2 2 8 eee eee 
Over 130 miles and not.ever 140 miles: 2-2 = Se ee ee eee 2. 30 
Over 140 mites and notover:150 miles.-- 2s. 5 As Se et eee eee 2. 35 


It should be noted in connection with the special rates that the 
rates depend on the amount shipped; also that the rates are applied 
in connection with a carload minimum. In a specific case it is easy 
to measure the effect of the former, while the latter is difficult to 
getat. If the logs are large and sound, the latter will have the effect 
of increasing the quoted rate but little, if any. Where the logs are 
small and extreme care is not used in loading, the actual rate per 
thousand feet may be 10 or 15 per cent higher than the quoted rate. 
One company, operating in small second-growth timber and paying 
« quoted rate of $1 per thousand feet, found at the end of a year that 
they had actually paid $1.15 per thousand feet, the increase being 
due to the fact that a large number of the cars did not contain the 


| 
| 
| 
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minimum carload established by the railway company. The next 
year this company, through more careful loading, kept the actual 
rate equal to the quoted rate, This was not easy, however. The log- 
ving superintendent found that the loaders did not see or appreciate 
the effect of underloads on the actual rate and in turn on the cost of 
logging. The mere telling the loaders to be sure to put the minimum 
carload on a car did not remedy the evil, neither did discharging the 
loaders. It was only when the superintendent, with the scaler, 
worked with the loaders, pointing out the underloads on the ground 
and demonstrating by mathematics the increased cost of transporta- 
tion per thousand feet because of specific underloads, that the evil 
of the underload wss gotten away from. 

As a rule, logging Cos pay for log transportation on the 
basis of the railroad company’s scale. This scale in most cases ap- 
proaches a gross scale, while the logging operator sells his logs and 
estimates his logging cost on the basis of a net scale. Where the logs 
are sound, the difference between the quoted and actual rate is small. 
In some cases, however, the difference amounts to considerable. One 
operator, shipping on a quoted rate of $1.25 per thousand feet, found 
that the cost actually amounted to $1.55; another company, shipping 
on a quoted rate of $1.50 per thousand meee actually paid $1.85 per 


thousand feet. 
LOGGING RAILROADS. 


LOCATION. 


The locating of the main-line railroad and primary spurs is the 
- most important step in the logging operation. Failure to open up 
a tract of timber at the right point may spell failure. Mistakes in 
connection with other steps can be corrected. It is not so in the case 
of the railroad location. 

In general the location and character of a logging railroad depend 
on the amount of timber it is to handle and the time it is to be op- 
erated. The longer any railroad is to be used and the heavier the 
traffic, the better it should be constructed. In any case, the cost of 
construction should be the smallest amount consistent with reasonable 
operating and maintenance costs. Logging railroads are invariably 
constructed more cheaply than even branch trunk lines, a shorter 
operating period making heavier grades, sharper curves, and a poor 
roadbed practical. The amount of traffic that is to pass over the 
main line and each of the spurs, the total rise and fall which must be 
overcome (as indicated by a topographic map or a careful reconnais- 
sance), and the speed with which the timber is to be removed are 
guiding factors in deciding on the character of roadbed that should 
be built and the kind and amount of motive power that should be 
used, : 
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Topography largely fixes the locations, but the general plan of 
logging determines whether the railroad lines, especially the spurs, 
shall follow valleys, ridge faces, or the tops of ridges. Spurs are 
generally constructed wherever necessary to bring the timber within 
economic yarding, swinging, or roading distance of the track. 

In most cases the main line enters the tract at the lowest point, 
following water grade wherever possible, since this location usually 
gives the best grade out of the region and permits the logs to be 
hauled down grade. Obviously, this is not possible in all cases, 
especially where the topography of the country is such that the 
spur railroads are laid-on ridges and the timber yarded up grade. 
The shortest possible route, satern a (le is selected, unless heavy cuts, 
fills, bridge work, and trestle work can be avoided by a longer line. 
' Switchbacks are frequently used to overcome sharp changes in the 
erade. The same end may be gained more satisfactorily by doubling 
back ‘vith a curve. This latter method, however, often necessitates 
a heavier construction expense. Switchbacks often are the only © 
practical means at hand for securing timber from elevations above 
or below the main line. When the rise in elevation is considerable, 
it may be advisable to put in an incline. 

Under: “Ground yarding,’ it was pointed out that where the 
eround is practically level the spur railroads are located so as to 
eridiron the tract, the distance between the spurs depending for 
the most part on the cost of the roadbed and the stand of timber 
per acre. Figures 16 and 17 show how the spur roads may be located 
in practice. In the first case the conditions from the standpoint of 
railroad construction approach the ideal. In the second case the 
ground conditions were harder than usual, which resulted in the 
timber being yarded and swung relatively long distances to the 

railroad. Spur railroads are located by the foreman or superin- 
tendent or by a logging engineer. 

Grades and pia pe aie maximum grades and curvature 
allowed on any logging railroad vary with the character of the road 
and the type of locomotives used. Heavier loads must be hauled on 
the main lines than on the spurs, hence the grades and curvature 
must be lighter. If a geared locomotive is used, they may be heavier 
in either case since'a geared locomotive can negotiate heavier grades 
and sharper curves than a rod engine. 

The direction of the traffic and whether or not there are adverse 
grades must be considered in a discussion of grades and curvature. 
Traffic on logging railroads moves only one way, the general direc- 
tion, as a rule, being down grade. Not infrequently, however, ad- 
verse grades are found on these roads, and they limit the number 
of cars that can be hauled at a trip. The effect of grade on the num- 
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ber of cars, unloaded and loaded. that can be hauled at a trip is 


| illustrated in Table 30. 


TABLE 30.—Effect of grade on number of cars that can be hauled at a trip. 


TRAFFIC DOWN HILL. 


| | 


Capae ty Capacity 
: ee Number | (1 °7212 | of each eee: 
eins! | REE | Suge fotemper| Bee | ae frente 
ie pounds | motive oe measure Be ae A 
cent). per ton. | (tons). (uphill). ne eSee (tons). 
hill) of logs. 
1 30 60 62 | 310,000 5, 000 10 
2 50 60 36 | 180,000 5, 000 10 
3 7 60 25 | 125,000 5, 000 10 
4 90 60 19 95,000 | 5,000 10 
5 110 60 | 15 75,000 | 5,000 10 | 


TRAFFIC UPHILL. 


| Capacity Capacity 
Number | oftrain | ofeach 
, 2 Weight 
MA pee >. |ofloaded| infeet | car 
eae Saat es cars per | board | in feet of loaded 
cent) ver ton (tons) tram measure | board (tons) 
sen pre : * | (uphill). | oflogs | measure penn 
(uphill). | of logs. 


Rate-of | Resist- | Weight 


i 26 60 19 95, 000 5, 000 27 

2 46 60 14 70, 000 5, 000 e 2! 

3 66 60 9 45, 000 95, 060 27 

4 86 | 60 7 | 35,000 5,060 27 

5 106 | 60 | 5 | 25,000 5, 000 27 
| | 


1 From The Timberman. 


Except when topographic conditions forbid, long main-line log- 
ging railroads are usually constructed to permit the use of rod 
engines. When such engines are used, the grades should not exceed 
3 or 4 per cent where empty cars are moved up grade and 1 per cent 
in the case of loaded cars; and the sharpest curves should not exceed 
16 degrees. In the more mountainous region, the main lines can not 
be constructed for the use of rod engines except at a prohibitive cost, 
so that geared engines must be used. In such cases, the maximum 
grades do not ordinarily exceed 5 per cent when empty cars are to 
be hauled up them and 2 per cent in the case of loaded cars. The 
maximum curves used with a geared locomotive, as a rule, do not 
exceed 20 degrees. 

Logging spurs are usually constructed for ee use of geared 
engines, since the grades and curves on these nes must be heavier 
-than those required on the main lines. Ordinarily, the maximum 
gerade for empty cars is 7 or 8 per cent; for loaded cars, 3 or 4 per 
cent. Most operators try to keep the maximum curvature of the 
spurs down to 20 degrees, although in extreme cases the curvature 

may run as high as 50 degrees, 
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Methods of location—The engineering steps preceding the build- 
ing of logging railroads, while not always so clearly defined or per- 
formed in the same way, are in general the same as those preceding 
the construction of a common carrier railroad. They are (a) recon- 
naissance, (6) preliminary survey, and (c) location. 

The reconnaissance in the case of main-line logging railroads con- 
sists of a more or less rapid examination of possible routes, with the 
following objects in view: To determine the most feasible and eco- 
nomical line between the timbered area and the delivery point; to 
locate the controlling points, which consist of stream crossings, sum- 
mits of ridges, and other natural or artificial features of the territory 
through which the road must necessarily pass in order to make the 
largest amount of timber accessible; to determine the maximum grade 
and the maximum degree of curvature; to ascertain the kind of mate- 
rials likely to be encountered in the construction of the road to deter- 
mine the effect of the materials on the cost of maintenance; and to 
obtain a general idea of the approximate cost per mile of the com- 
_ pleted road. This constitutes in the main the field work performed 
by a timber appraiser. From the information so secured, together 
with information usually secured by a preliminary survey, he must 
estimate the approximate cost of the main line. 

For the purpose of determining relative elevations, maximum 
grades and curves, the directions of streams and roads, etc., the timber 
appraiser usually provides himself with an aneroid barometer, a 
pocket compass, and a hand level. With this equipment he person- 
ally investigates all important points involved and makes compre- 
hensive notes of all topographic features along the route, such as the 
size and direction. of streams, together with their high-water marks; 
the slope of important waterways that must be crossed; and any other 
information concerning them that can be secured. Such information 
as can be secured regarding the character of the soil and the preva- 
lence of rock is carefully noted. In addition the appraiser notes the 
probable quantities of excavation, embankment, and bridging per 
mile; also any other data which will assist him in estimating the 
cost of the proposed railroad. 

The method in the case of spur railroad is in large measure the 
same as that used for the main line, in that some one determines, 
after making an examination of the tract to be logged, the general 
routes of the main spurs. 

Many operators in the region consider topographic maps an essen- 
tial part of their equipment. These are prepared in connection with 
the timber cruise, or by engineers before the tract is opened up, the 
contour intervals ranging from 10 to 50 feet, depending on the 
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accuracy required and the roughness of the country. Such a map 
furnishes a basis for the preliminary location. 

The reconnaissance of the main line having been completed and a 
route selected, the next thing is to make a preliminary.survey of the 
main line for the following purposes: To determine the relative 
merits of alternative routes that have been examined on the recon- 
naissance ; to obtain the necessary information for making a map and 
1 profile of the route; to furnish data from which to project the loca- 
tion; to determine the approximate amount of work to be done in the 
matter of clearing, grading, and bridging; and to furnish data for 
an approximate estimate of the cost of all materials and labor 
required for the proposed road. 

While most of the large companies employ a logging engineer to 
lay out their logging spurs, some have this work performed by the 
camp foremen. In the former case the engineer, m cooperation with 
the superintendent or foreman, roughly determines the routes of 
the spurs. This cooperation insures the maintenance of the proper 
balance between the railroad and the logging. The preliminary sur- 
vey is then made. The engineer is aided by one or two rodmen and 
two or more axmen, depending on the density of the brush. Asa 
rule, the engineer uses a transit on preliminary work, because of the 
accuracy demanded in the final results. The foreman generally uses 
a compass and a hand level of the Abney type. 

The line is fitted to the ground in such a manner as to secure the 
best adjustment of the alignment and grade consistent with an eco- 
nomical cost of construction. If no topographic map is available, 
the work of location is done directly on the ground. In many 
cases, however, a contour map is prepared from the data secured 
by the preliminary survey, on which the location is projected. 

Logging engineers may be employed by the month or year, at a 
salary ranging from $100 to $150 per month. In either case they 
may devote much of their time to mapping. In some cases engineers 
are used only on particularly difficuit locations, being paid by the 
day. Arrangements are sometimes made whereby an engineer di- 
vides his time between two or more camps. The cost of engineering 
ranges from $150 to $400 per mile. 


RIGHTS OF WAY. 


Not infrequently logging railroads have to be built across the 
land of others. Under such conditions the land may be bought at 
private sale or it may be leased for a period sufficient to permit the 
removal of the timber. The second is the more satisfactory method, 
since a narrow strip of land is of little value to the owner, and it 
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is difficult to sell at the conclusion of a logging operation. Of course, 
if the road is ultimately to become a common carrier, the former 
would be desirable. Should a right of way be refused, a line can 
be forced across foreign holdings by condemnation proceedings and 
the payment of just compensation to the owner, the operator, how- 
ever, forfeiting certain rights. For example, a logging operator 
acquiring a right of way by condemnation proceedings must agree to 
carry over such road any of the timber or other forest products of 
the lands through which such right of way passes, upon payment of a 
reasonable consideration, and failure to do so results in a forfeiture 
of the right of way. 
CLEARING THE RIGHT OF WAY. 


Before starting the grading of the right of way, it is necessary to 
cut and remove the standing timber, brush, and stumps which will 
interfere with the roadbed. This work is done by both contract and 
day labor. The right of way varies in width, seldom being wider 
than 50 feet. It is not possible to speak confidently of the cost of 
this work, since operators, as a rule, do not classify their accounts 
in such a way as to make it possible to secure data that are at all 
satisfactory. The average cost should not exceed $500 per mile, 
where the stumps are blasted and the timber is dragged from the 
road with a logging engine. The following piecemeal data will 
serve to indicate the method of performing this work, also what the 
total cost consists of. 

(a) In one case the cost of bucking the down timber on a mile of 
right of way ahead of the fallers amounted to $55. 

(6) The labor cost of felling the timber (13 trees) on 400 feet of 
right of way amounted to $3.75. One of the fallers was paid $4 per 
day, the other $3.50. The diameters of the trees were as follows: 


Number of trees (hemlock) : iene 
Pig A CHEN Ma a a Se Lap dp ag RUN Reinier Nee adn alla eho ap ee 16 
RMN AID cose aN eM Rae RE LUA we BEN Rt das Nac, Ree Ee ec 1G 
1 ears i dada Aedes caine Rieke Uhsy s Owain bin yeh eal eR EA Le tS 18 
DbgedaRikiel 1M een wes i Meee ae PRM aeRO ied tata PIM Re the Rie bY EO ple OES 20 
PyreNa ei aig SM 2a UES CRG ay ie ae 9: Meier pte) A won Selpe ea tee Baie caeae 24 
dl Gadaeteeete cies r= imate na) gies BoM ND ange Rae pW eey MON aa Lie ea AUS py Ce 28 
Ye ut EIR ace AL nel ant yas SUS UAE ON Sei irene ya™ 6 IC oi as oS 30 
dp ie of Map aes ey ROD Mel TRE BENDA corm e MUA Lilo ES ble OS og 32 
ae aaa a et ee er aN ALPINE LAO EL RN MAD) Se NAD ATS Se TN 60 


(c) The cost of blowing 24 stumps on 600 feet of right of way 
amounted to $40, as follows: 


DUDOKES OF POWGeE. at S0ild per pound 22s) sa ee eee a eee $27. 50 
aAcymemny it SBiDO Meri Gaye 4s eek sel toe Clee en cyt Eke ee ee eee 3. 50 
4:menAat. $2.25) per idan, £62 schoo Re Th Ue plese oa Sag po eae 9. 00 
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The diameters of the stumps were as follows: 


Number of stumps (hemlock) : Ee 
FA fet eR ee a pe ler ES ae DLN toe pe oes Ne Eee oe a gS Bee er 16 
ps NN BE ES a ee ees A ch eae ie aes i aT ee Sa 17 
AEs eae i site ae Ae Ee en Sas ep ian Bea! ie oe an eet ey! thd & 24 
PRISE oa Na 5 IE SSS TU SS A Ae OBE Heian ae NY eee 2 RS aes UN Salle ane NS RAE 32 
2 pee Ss ene arte tee NIKO i Nose he Lee a [Fe Aca aera ena 7 
a ie ea al aso Sole ol sive Eee RIE shia ai 48 
a es Ne  e  E  ee ete Sat hae DE a BS aS corer OO) 


MDOXCSOMMOWGer vat SOs per pounds ==. <= sw ews sae ee $27. 50 
A) eC CET ORS) iby i i ti eli ge aarp irra al vege agen Sane elo el 5D 
HOsteet Of TUS] = anna erro INE ee x wibog 3 is i ae ke SE us . 20 
2 OPEN 00) Mae ee a SE es Oo ae eT a es ee ae Re BY i Sop RS RRS Sit et aes Ee NTE | 3 

BG) ore eae lead es SI aes a READ ASRS TE Sera DOA ORNL Nae Re ke SS 31. 50 


This is at the rate of $836 per mile. If, however, there were fills, 
all the stumps would not have to be blown out. The diameters of 
the stumps were as follows: 


Number of stumps (hemlock) : cies 
Ne eI te RD nn RK 2 Yom ee at Rg I ASG nha A era og: a Oo tee ls ra ea 16 
BD specie ar enn mene I ec Lt Ae notes une NT a aa a ee) a 17 
Hl Bre ereaner iran Meee eats weer RO nn NN SOs Ea Nik Sela ecceel Pee Sah ee ES 24 
Dail A a I pl i a eg BL 2 ee ln es MPa Rete 32 
Ly I Sb seal he RS OS a cn 8 I od DORR a a Ser aoe at SE Se eS EL! 42 
IE ha Ea SS ry ope Na eee Pe ier a Nee Cy aN Td Ae el A OM CTE PROMO es AWTS Te PT: A8 
gu Pas SE ee ee ee cet ee gee Os Se ey ene One ee A ee eee T Prune. Vy hye emer ier ars 60 


(e) The labor cost of swamping and blowing the stumps from 500 
feet of right of way amounted to $75.48. The cost of felling is not 
included in this, neither is the cost of moving the logging engine or 
extending the water system. Common labor dug the holes under the 
stumps and the chunking crew loaded and shot them. The size and 
wages of the chunking crew were as follows: 


{ Per day. 

ROO KG CIN Olype nee ets oor ee a a i Ee Ae $4. 50 
1 SESE OY SST Sa IS elem ee ry ae ete ge pte eae pee ee 3. 50 
ASTON RG eee tie oe Aap el ee eager 3. 00 
RYN IEC Cl mes Ln Ue acter eee eee EE nee UNE ae eee ee SRN dl Nel 
ASTON seas poco ast Eee) re EO eee) eh ee 13. 00 
Total 222 ~ pice pe sleet SB Ela Unspent 3 Sa A 26. 75 


The common labor was paid $2.75 per day. 

(f) The labor cost of clearing 18,350 feet of right of way was 
$2,454, This is at the rate of $977 per mile. The stand of timber 
through which the right of way ran was cutting out about 50,000 
feet per acre, consisting of Douglas fir and hemlock. It averaged 
about 32 inches in diameter, breast high. The chance from the 
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standpoint of down timber, brush, and dead snags was unusually 
difficult. There were no heavy fills. 


GRADING THE RIGHT OF WAY. 


Fills and cuts are introduced to equalize the irregularities of the 
soil, the process being known as grading. 

Fills on standard gauge logging roads “Weal be from 12 to 14 
feet wide on top. The standard slopes for an earthwork fill are 14 
horizontal to 1 vertical. When the fill is made of the material from a 
rock cut, 1t is possible to make a stable embankment with a slope 
ratio of 1:1. On sidehill work, where a slope of 14:1 or 1:1 might 
be a very long slope, it is often advisable to make a wall of rock or 
timber that will have a slope ratio of 3:1 or steeper. 

In cuts the roadbed should be w ie enough to give room for a 
drainage ditch on either side. This will require from 2 to 3 addi- 
tional feet on each side, and the cut should be about 16 feet at the 
base. With cuts in the hardest rock the slopes will be 4:1, or nearly 
perpendicular. As the soil becomes less firm the slope may be flat- 
tened until, for a soil of firm earth or gravel, a slope of 1:1 may be 
permissible, although a slope of 14:1 is commonly adopted. The 
alm is to move as little dirt as possible. 

Main-line logging roads are graded up carefully, and suitable 
ditches are maintained. Even on level sections it is desirable to 
elevate the track and put in ditches because of the lower cost of 
maintenance during wet weather. On spurs a minimum of fill and 
cutwork is done, and ditching is not resorted to unless absolutely 
necessary. | | 

For the purpose of constructing a road as well as for calculating 
the earthwork, a grade profile or profiles may be prepared. This 
enables the engineer to fit the line to the ground in such a manner 
as to secure the best adjustment of the alignment and grade consist- 
ent with an economical cost of construction. It is not practical or 
necessary, however, for a timber appraiser to secure such intensive 
data, and his estimate of the cost of grading in a given case is not 
more than substantially correct. The appraiser’s estimate, however, 
should be high enough to cover all cost, a liberal allowance being 
made to cover unforeseen contingencies that may develop during con- 
struction. Handbooks prepared for the use of civil engineers deal 
with the methods of calculating the cubical contents of earthwork. 

The cost of the movement of earth depends to a great extent on 
the character of the material. The following extract from “ Log- 
ging,” by Bryant, shows the effect of the character of the material 
moved on the cost of grading: 


The movement of earth and rock in the construction of cuts and fills is most 
frequently done by contract. The unit on which payment is based is the cubic 
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yard, the material being measured ‘‘in place ’’—that is, in the natural bank 
before it has been disturbed. It is customary to classify the material to 
be moved, and to regulate the price accordingly. The classification and quan- 
tity of material moved are determined by the supervising engineer. 

The following standard classification is in extensive use: 

(a) Earth, loam, sand, gravel, or clay. Material that can be handled with 
a pick and shovel, or that can be plowed easily. : 

(0) Hardpan. Very dense clays and gravels; cemented with iron oxide. 
Soft shales that are easily worked may also be included. 

(c) Loose rock. Shales and other rock that can be quarried without blast- 
ing, although blasting may be resorted to occasionally. 

(d) Solid rock. Material requiring blasting for removal. 

The contract price per cubic yard for the removal of earth or rock usually 
includes excavating, hauling, and placing the material in a fill or waste pit. 
It is not customary to pay for making a cut and also to pay for a fill made 
from the same material; in other words, payment for a cubic yard is made but 
once. Grading contracts may have an overhaul clause which provides that for 
all earth hauled more than a specified distance (‘‘ free haul’) the contractor 
shall be paid a stated sum per cubic yard for each 100 feet of overhaul. On 
logging operations the length of free haul ranges from 100 to 500 feet. 

The price paid for moving material varies greatly in different regions and 
is influenced by the length of haul, the kind of material moved, the character 
of classification, the degree of accuracy used in actual classification, and the 
season of the year; the cost of winter work being about 25 per cent higher 
than that of work done during the summer. 

The following prices were paid on logging railroad operations and repre- 
sent general contract prices on work of this character. The average work 
on logging roads, except on the Pacific coast, usually presents no special prob- 
lems, and can be performed with simple equipment which does not require a 
heavy financial outlay. Loggers are able, therefore, to contract with local 


men on favorable terms. 


Texas 
E Louisi- and es 
Alabama. See. See Washington. 
sas. 
Material. 
onus Bonus 
Contract Free S ae Contract | Contract | Contract Free for 
price. haul. Pe TOuE price.! price.t | price. haul. Oo: 
feet. feet. 

Cents. Feet. Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. Feet. Cents. 
Bantives tee Cre es 25 300 0.5 14 20 16— 20 100 | 0.5 
Hard pane 2 oer [eer aee Nw Ben at qos eee ia Eas Re ere 25 100 | aks 
Loose rock - 22. 2.2 = 35 | 300 Fifa ee eee es ae ers 35- 45 100 afk 
Solidirock. 52-854 = 65 300 Be |e aes eee eae ae OSes 100 | 5) 


1 No limit to free haul, but it was not great in any case. 


Much of the grading for logging railroads is done by hand; that 
is, by pick and shovel work. This is particularly true of sidehill work 
where the bank may be picked away and shoveled to the lower side. 
Light work on fairly level ground is done in the same way, the dirt 
being borrowed from ditches or borrow pits. Frequently, moderate- 


sized cuts and fills, under favorable soil conditions, are handled in 
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the same way, the material from the cuts being mostly wasted and 
that needed for the fills borrowed. 

Pick and shovel work is usually done by day labor, as are all other 
parts of railroad construction, contract work not being regarded 
favorably by most operators in the region. The cost of digging and 
spreading dirt by pitk and shovel is commonly about $0.15 to $0.25 
per yard for common loam and $0.30 to $0.35 for heavy soils. 

In large cuts the dirt is moved to adjacent fills with wheelbarrows, 
two-wheeled hand dump carts, or push cars. The cost of such work, 
where rock is not encountered, ranges from $0.30 to $0.50 per yard. 
In very large cuts it 1s sometimes the practice to lay a temporary 
track and remove the dirt by shoveling it by hand on flat cars, the 
cars being hauled out on the line to a point where the dirt can be 
used as ballast. ee 

Many operators supplement the pick and shovel with power scraper 
work. The labor cost of this work ranges from $0.10 to $0.25 per 
yard, depending on the length of haul and the class of material moved. 
The cost of moving dirt at one camp with a power scraper during one 
season ranged from $0.28 to $0.38 per yard. The equipment con- 
sisted of a logging engine, Bagley scraper, lines, ete., the crew and 
the wages per day being approximately as follows: 


ND) 2ST 0 Ve 35 cH Pe ee ee oP pat aC I eh aha vee tet $3. 40 
Miremane ss -= = 5G eer re AES ae A Oc SiNpleret len ee 3. 00 
2 WOO DUCKS, enero br be fiat sce reas iat ee 2.13 
Fook pend ery seek otras 7 ethee Bee yes ey 2s Se 4, 25 
not 2 Wecers cecal af is nro. oils Woleeenas Cae nee ————— 3. 25 


The following record shows what is included in the cost of power 
scraper grading at this camp, also the method of keeping track of the 
cost : 


Power scraper record. 


; Total Cost per 
Time. Items of cost. noets caine 
Hours. : 

CORE eee! MoVvinge-machinenry.tO;plac@ asap mem -cece eae aoe ee eee oe eee See eeee $37.50 $0. 0095 
Chunkingrishtiotiwayseces 24 se cleo ceee bc See eee eee, eee ae 262.50 . 0668 

Boneh sece EVAN SF Wa GET soya tnsticrs cists ono ne eae ares OTe ee ee ee Seer eae 40. 50 . 0103 
230 eens Renton machinery.at o1.50:-sssneee eee se eee ee eae ee nae eee 352. 50 - 0897 
IB aeseoe Engineer, at $0.315; fireman, at $0.275; wood buck, at $0.25.............. 206. 39 . 0525 
23bseses a5 Hook: tender; at-$0.50 sce sone aes oe ea a eee 117. 50 . 0296 
PUT SPAT ENON teaicos sess stare Slt ferete SS eater Shee ate ere aT rs OI PS 153. 43 . 0390 

laborers: Ginishin se Work): 2sceec 2: cece soem soe Sen eee ene hee 69.33 .0176 

VAT GIN AWOOGM OES 25. he micwice cancels ne ole aie ae ee Ee ee eC RS aE ae Cee ete ae 16.55 . 0042 

LOLA COStAMOVAM GIS O2ZVe VAT OSes ee ae eee eee 1, 256. 20 . 3192 


Average amount of dirt moved per hour of actual scraping time, 16.7 yards. 
Ground, average conditions. 

Alignment, 40° curve. 

Remarks: Because of the alignment this cut was scraped from each end. 
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The equipment used with a power scraper consists of a logging 
engine, lines, blocks, etc. The cost and maintenance of the equipment, 
also the depreciation that should be written off annually, are dis- 
cussed under “Ground yarding.” In a general way this work is 
harder on equipment than ordinary yarding, since the percentage 
of time that the equipment is actually in use is larger. Several 
scrapers are used, the size and cost in March, 1916, of one of the 
best being as follows: 


Size. Cost 
AANA Shere Oe a ee eile icc) py ise ex or Va ee $400 
EDA TGCS pe St sti ae 2 esti ay UTA ee oat A ee 450 
C/E GS (se ne ae) ee a 500 


Comparatively few of the operators use a steam shovel. A 14-yard 


dipper steam shovel suitable for heavy work costs about $8,000 at 


Portland or Seattle. A smaller one with a $-yard shovel costs about 
$5,600 at these points. 

It has not been deemed advisable or practicable to enter into a 
lengthy discussion of the methods and cost of grading. Informa- 
tion of this kind is difficult to secure. It is easy to find out the 
amount of money expended by a logging operator for labor in 
railroad construction, but it 1s usually impossible to get it classified 
into the cost of clearing right of way, grading, etc., in connection 
with the total length of line built, the total amount of earth moved, 
a classification of material moved, etc. 

The cost of grading, obviously, varies greatly. In places, for short 
stretches, it can be done for as little as $10 per station (100 feet). 
In other places it costs $20,330, $40, $60, cr more per station. Taking 
it straight through the country the cost of grading the spur rail- 
roads probably ranges between $30 and $50 per station. For ex- 
ample, the cost of grading 138,350 feet in one case, with pick and 
‘shovel, amounted to $6,664, which is at the rate of about $2,630 per 
mile. This does not include the cost of clearing the right of way, 
which was cleared for $997 per mile. It was a scratch grade for the 
most part, there being no heavy cuts or fills. The average cost of 
clearing right of way and grading 25 miles of track in another case 
during 1910, 1911, and 1912 was $2,300 per mile. The cost per 
station ranged between $28 and $64, the average being $44. These 
figures do not include the cost of trestle construction. During this 
time, seven miles of rather heavy sidehill grade was constructed. 
There was little rock, and no heavy cuts or fills. The work was done 
by contract, the operator paying $40 per station when the cuts and 
fills did not exceed 3 feet in depth. It was all done by the pick-and- 
shovel method. Another operator working in moderately rough 
ground has cleared and graded the right of way for spur tracks for 
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a number of years at the rate of $1,500 per mile. Still another oper- 
ator who constructs from 14 to 30 miles of spur track per year has 
found that the cost of clearing right of way and grading is from $27 
to $30 per station. This work includes cuts to a depth of 10 feet, 
fills to a height of 7 feet, with many of the cuts and fills running 
‘more than 5 feet. The operator lets the contract to two men, and 
the net profit to each has never been less than $250 per mile. 


TIMBERWORK. 


Much printed matter dealing with the character and cost of crib- 
bing, trestles, revetments, etc., and methods of construction is avail- 
able. A simple treatment is given in “ Logging,” by R. C. Bryant. 
For this reason the discussion given here is only very general. 

(1) Cribwork—In the past cribwork was extensively used and 
is still used in places.to cross slight depressions or swampy ground. 
It consists of large logs laid at right angles to the track about 12 
feet apart, center to center. Two logs are laid lengthwise on these 
logs for stringers. The cost of cribbing, when the height runs from 
4 to 5 feet, is from $0.50 to $0.75 per linear foot, exclusive of the 
stumpage. From 400,000 to 500,000 feet board measure of logs is 
required per mile. 

Cribwork, however, frequently costs more than this, as is shown 
in the following cases: 3 

Case 1—The cost of a three-stringer crib bridge 83 feet in length 
and 5 feet high was $223.75, or $2.70 per linear foot, segregated as 
follows: 


Exeavating, labor__ chew! Se So) 
Construction, labor______ SEN SSIS. EE Is ea aes 116. 25 
Rent of equipment_____ a pe a asers: 280200 
Minishing. labor 227 tte es ee ak ee ea ee 5. 00 

Motal ivi ee els ies ME SIUN TAPE CULES MOMS CCIE IND! ip DS 7 


Case 2—The cost of a cribbing 100 feet in length and averaging 10 
feet in height was $542.38, or $5.43 per linear foot, segregated as 
follows: | 


He xXcavatings |labores=- 2a he seeks Vale Bh Esa aot, be LOE 3 ea $66. 75 
Comstnuctions >; lab Ors S23 aks canes Seber aeaas We eR Oa 
Rent of equipment ts us AS AT Z OM 
1 AUTH OSH es a1, FY 66 yeaah pare cl Milan Dale aig eR Nib alec as ey Gok fo al 13. 00 

eDotailiencs)s tenes Ee ae a ORY Ps Ber Eh 542. 38 


This structure forms the tail of a switchback, with two bridges 
resting on one foundation, the alignment necessitating three 
stringers. There is one span 50 feet in length and two spans 25 feet 
in length. 
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Case 3—One camp in 1913 used crib bridges exclusively, the cost 
ranging from $2 to $6 per linear foot, exclusive of the stumpage, and 
varying for the most part with the height. Cribbings 20 feet in 
height cost about $6 per linear foot. 

(2) Trestles—Trestles are used in crossing streams and depres- 
sions when the cost of fills would be excessive, also on swampy or 
moving ground where no other method would be practical. The ad- 
vantage of this form of road on swampy ground is that a firm 
foundation is secured, stamps need not be removed, and the cost of 
maintenance for the first few years is low. The main disadvantage 
is the fire danger. This, however, can be minimized by clearing 
away the brush on each side. 

Two types of trestle are used in the construction of logging rail- 
roads in the region; namely, pile-bent and frame-bent trestles. 

(a) Pile-bent trestles are used largely in stream beds and swampy 
spots where good foundations for frame trestles can not be secured. 
They are used extensively, however, in locations adapted for the 
frame-bent type. Low pile trestle bents, up to a height of 25 feet, 
consist of 3 or 4 piles from 12 to 15 inches in diameter. On medium 
height trestles, from 25 to 60 feet, four piles are used. They are 
driven in a row across the roadbed with a pile driver to bedrock or 
solid bottom, being sawed off at the required height above ground. 
Hewn caps, 14 feet long, 12 inches and up in thickness, with not less 
than a 12-inch face, are drift-bolted on top of them. The bents, 
which are spaced 16 feet apart, are connected by two hewn or sawed 
stringers 16 or 32 feet in length and 17 inches and up in thickness, | 
with 12 to 16 inch faces, a stringer being placed under each rail on 
top of the caps and at right angles to them to support the crossties. 
In many cases hewn stringers prove the cheapest in the long run. 

Guard rails are placed on top of the ends of the ties parallel to the 
stringers and spiked to every other tie to keep the ties from bunch- 
ing. Trestles over 25 feet in height, as a rule, are braced by standard 
methods. If a trestle curves heavily it is braced, even though it is no 
more than 15 feet high. 

The labor cost of constructing pile-bent trestles of the above de- 
scription is about as follows: 


Cost per 


Average height: linear foot.1 
>) 


5 to 10 feet (no bracing) _____ eee Sask ails _ $2.00 
10 to 15 feet (no bracing) _- Pee eae ee ete fe! OVO) 
15 to 20 feet (no bracing) iS ies mera 1516) 
20 to 25 feet (with bracing)_____—_-- - —e if. = 3. 00 
25 to 40 feet (with bracing) ______ a is 4, 00 
40 to 60 feet (with bracing) ___ cs iS ; ‘a ee OO 


1 Includes the cost of yarding the material to the site. 
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The following is the cost of several pile-bent trestles built in log- 
ging camps of the region during the past few years: 

Case 1.—The labor cost of a pile-bent trestle 1,800 feet long and 
averaging 5 feet in height amounted to $900, or $0.50 per linear foot. 
The bents consisted of three piles; the caps and d. singers were hewn 
hemlock timber. 

Case 2—The cost of pualling a three-pile-bent trestle 160 feet in 
length and averaging about 20 feet in height amounted to $464, or 
$2.90 per linear foot, the cost being made up as follows: 


bxeavatings.. 26) 3 pO) Bee ee CO ee el ee eee $106 
Labor, including surveying to the amount of Te oke es gu Nie. se a. 269 
Rent of machinery 222313 265 = ee 60 
Hinishine Gneludine layin’ of Steel) =. 9 So Sa ae eee 33 

Totals ins =u inte Pave Nea ie PEE ert ines pt eee Gee ee ae 464 


This amount includes the cost of yarding the material to the site. 
It does not include the cost of timber or iron used. The caps and - 
stringers were made of hewn timbers. 

Case 3—The cost of building a pile-bent trestle 1,200 feet in 
length and averaging about 10 feet in height amounted to $5,428.31, 
or $4.52 per linear foot, the cost being made up as follows: 


SUUINCEPSS CANS And ATO. = 2. 3 ee an ee $1, 450. 81 
490 piles (25 feet in length) at 7 cents per foot____________ 857. 50 
Towing spilling 1) tle: kt Lit eee eee ee Moa ee 70. 00 
Lumber, 14,000 feet, at $8 per thousand___-______________ 112. 00 
IE Coy Pemtee Seana ne Oe Se We) abe Mee a SPU Re NE Dome SOLOS Ah Sere WS NCL a ENE 2, 938. 00 

SUNG teed Tee ca ae a ee ans rt Ne 5, 428. 31 


Case 4—The cost of a pile-bent trestle 135 feet in length and 
averaging about 28 feet in height was $5.20 per linear foot. This 
includes the cost of yarding the material to the site and building the 
trestle, also a rental of $5 per day on the equipment. It does not in- 
clude the value of the timber, sawed or otherwise. 

The bents consisted of four piles, the trestle being 47 feet at the 
highest point. Hemlock piling, hewn hemlock caps, and sawed 
bracings were used. There were three sets of bracing, made of 3 
by 8 inch and 8 by 10 inch material. 

Case 5.—The cost of building a pile-bent trestle 160 feet in length 
and averaging about 20 feet in height was $2.50 per linear foot. This 
includes the cost of yarding the material to the site and building the 
trestle, also a rental of $5 per day on the equipment. The bents 
consist of three piles, the highest point on the trestle from the ground 
being 20 feet. Rough hemlock timber was used for piling, caps, and 
stringers. 

Case 6—The cost of a pile-bent trestle 160 feet in length and hav- 
ing an average height of 8 feet was $2.40 per linear foot. This 
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includes the cost of yarding the material to the track and building 
_the trestle, and also a rental of $5 per day on the equipment. The 
bents consisted of three piles, the highest point on the trestle from 
the ground being 12 feet. Rough hemlock timber was used for 
piling, caps, and stringers. 

Case 7.—The cost of building the following pile-bent trestle was 
$389.05, or $2.28 per linear foot. This total does not include the 
value of the timber used for piling, nor the value of the sawed caps, 
stringers, and bracing. 


Structure. 
ROU EGU BS CE Dh a tela ee alin lar lee Baer as peace feet = 140 
NECA OES oO My ek Se 0 ES ee lec eae SF Set a 39 
Avcrdvemencphornpilime alts 2 Othe seit See feet__ 20 
Averare penetration. Of: pilings i: che 2 eT eek i feet__ 10 
SETI Cle tC ca Spee eee eles 8 ep a Oe a 7 


Sawed stringers, 8 by 16 inch Douglas fir. 
Bracing, 300 feet b. m. (8 by 12 inch). 
Alignment: 100 feet, 28°; 70 feet tangent. 


Cost. 

Movintesmachinerny, tosplacel s 12) 3 shure eee ee Dear eae $42. 77 
Nerd eimater alin LOw SibC = 4265s eer See Spe Sei eee 33. 75 
Drei og oulann ey ee ee ee a he rer SIG eG 
Piveite. Shiineenrscands CAPS. 2-2 ee eS a a 77. 46 
AD aya te ae kommt ewe Pe ee eo eee 18. 50 
Ea eyede easel eT ere seen ee Be ee eh ee eee LY (es I 
Sumveyinorde antau vie is 022s e OE SOR ren ee. ORNS Sar eS 19. 09 
Drift bolts, 200 pounds, at $2.25 per 100 pounds______________ 4, 50 
Remi eo Eeequipmient ote we > ae anc di eee Deere bar 58. 50 

ECOSUN 0 ROE Rte yea Sas lb Bea Age el es Cone A oy enh eet 389. 05 


The cost of driving piling for pile-bent-trestle construction varies. 
In one case piling was driven, cut off, and capped at the rate of $1.86 
per pile. : 

The daily cost was as follows: 


TUE al ainetercsarke toi ne BL ee has See A care aa eel ee so $4. 00 
BES aaa eS ts mete a spat eet eS te a ee ad a> See 3. 50 
ipa Crane Se S55 SEG NS gu OOP Ins sw PS ae a 25 
By TET VEIN, EN SOS Me ome See ak ic Me pe Sees a ah es ees 9. 00 

Mee elo OCOS t See 2 Ses Sines Meee See pee) Ee ee 19. 25 
PCE Tle CQ UlPINEN byes 9s = 4 as ee ps pt ew oh BS 10. 00 

CN OCIS GOSS Pale eS a Se Dee ae SS eR es ee 29. 25 


Average daily output, 16 piles driven and capped. 
_ This trestle was 2,000 feet long and consisted of three-pile bents, 
spaced 16 feet apart. It averaged about 10 feet in height, the pene- 
tration of the piling averaging about 15 feet. 
61361°—Bull. 711—18——13 
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(6) Frame-bent trestles are made of both round and sawed tim- 
bers. If the former material has to be brought from a considerable 
distance, it is advisable to use the latter, since it is easier to fit and 
is more durable. On the longer main-line logging roads, most of the 
frame trestles are built of sawed timber, the trestles on the spurs 
being usually built of round timbers. Not infrequently, however, 
the stringers used in connection with the construction of the trestles. 
on these latter roads consist of sawed timber. Where suitable pole 
timber is available, a rough-timber trestle can be constructed more 
cheaply than one with a sawed frame. 

The general appearance of a frame trestle is much the same as 
that of a pile trestle. The bents, which are spaced 138 to 16 feet apart, 
consist of four legs made of round timbers 14 inches and up in diame- 
ter or 10 by 10 inch or larger square timbers. Each bent rests upon 
a sill, which may be either a log or a 10 by 12 inch sawed timber. 
Round or sawed timbers are used for caps and stringers. 

In computing the cost of frame trestles, the lumber used is com- 
monly included at $12 per thousand feet. A convenient way of 
figuring the cost of any trestle is at so much per 1,000 feet of the 
material contained in it. This cost includes lumber, bolts, and other 
supplies, and the labor of building the foundations and framing the 
trestle. The cost of several representative standard-gauge frame 
trestles recently constructed on logging railroads in this region is 
given in Table 381. 


TABLE 31.—Cost of frame trestles. 


Length, | mum Feet Total | Cost.per Cosoer 
feet. height, b.m. cost. M feet. ers: 

feet. 5 
620 52 | 105,000 $2, 800 $26. 66 $4.52 
652 28 60, 000 1,565 26.08 2.40 
762 8 68, 000 1,704 25.06 2.23 
202 32 28, 000 743 26. 54 3.68 
140 34 19, 000 487 25. 63 3.34 
238 31 31, 000 724 23.35 3.04 
272 41 45, 000 1,030 22. 89 By LL 


144 54 30, 000 713 23.76 4.95 


TRACK MATERIALS. 


The following discussion has to do with standard-gauge material. 

Orossties—Both sawed and hewn ties are used in constructing log- 
ging railroads. Where the logging operator is also engaged in the 
manufacture of lumber, and the sawmill is close to the logging camp, 
most of the ties used are sawed. Independent loggers, as a rule, use 
hewn ties exclusively. 

Sawed ties vary in size. The usual size on standard-gauge roads 
in the region is 7 by 9 inches by 8 feet. Ties 7 by 8 inches by 8 feet 
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are also used. In many cases ties 6 by 8 inches by 8 feet are used 
on side tracks. A large percentage of the sawed ties used in logging 
roads are culls. | 

Common-carrier roads, in purchasing hewn ties in the region, gen- 
erally demand that the ties shall be made of Douglas fir and be 
peeled; that they shall not be less than 8 feet nor more than 8 feet 2 
inches long, with the ends sawed off square; that they shall be hewn 
on two sides, straight and true to an even thickness of 7 inches; that 
they shall not be less than 6 inches, nor more than 9 inches, wide at 
the widest place on the face; that there shall not be less than 56 
square inches at the smallest cross section; and that ties shall be 
made from sound, live timber, “taken out of wind,” and free from 
splits, shakes, unsound knots, and score hacks. They will, however, 
accept 10 per cent of No. 2 ties, which are similar in every respect to 
No. 1 except that they may range from 7 feet 11 inches to 8 feet 3 
inches in length and may be 50 square inches at the smallest cross 
section. 

The specifications of hewn logging railroad crossties, here desig- 
nated as No. 3 ties, sometimes provide that ties shall not be less than 
7 feet 9 inches nor more than 8 feet 3 inches in length; that they shall 
not be less than 64 inches in thickness; and that the width of the 
face at the smallest end shall not be less than 63 inches. 

In one case, a logging operator paid a contractor $0.23 per tie for 
making and delivering No. 1 hewn ties along the right of way, the 
contract providing that 10 per cent of the ties could be No. 2’s. The 
contractor was paid $0.19 for making and delivering No. 3’s along 
the right of way. The tie contractor sublet the contract, paying 
$0.11 for No. 1 and No. 2 barked ties in the string. Where the ties 
were hewn, barked, and sawed, the tie contractor paid $0.13 per tie. 
The tie makers received $0.085 for No. 3 hewn ties in the string. 
The ties had to be skidded an average distance of from 150 to 200 
feet to the right of way. The contractors, as a rule, received about 
$0.16 per unbarked logging-railroad tie; that is, for making the ties 
and delivering them along the railroads. Ties used in the construc- 
tion of logging railroads in the region are, as a rule, made of Douglas 
fir and hemlock, preferably the former. The above cost does not 
include the value of the stumpage. 

The number of ties used per mile depends on the character of the 
roadbed, the size of the rail, the weight of the locomotives used. 
character of the ties used, etc. In the more or less permanent main 
logging railroads, 16 ties per 30-foot rail, or 2,816 ties per mile, are 
ordinarily used. Where the ties are small and inferior, 17 or 18 
may be used per 30-foot rail. This latter is particularly applicable 
to the spur lines, Sometimes 14 or 15 are used per 30-foot rail. 
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The volume of timber in sawed ties when 2,992, 7 by 8 inches by 8 
feet ties are laid per mile amounts to 111, 600 frist and 95,700 feet 
when the same number ef 6 by 8 inches by 8 feet ties are ia At 
$12 per thousand feet, the cost per mile for ties is $1,339.20 in the 
first instance, $1,148.40 in the second. The cost of hewn ties per 
mile ranges from $600 to $750. 

Ties used in main-line logging railroads last seven or eight years, 
provided a good class of Douglas fir ties is used. Six years is a con- 
servative figure. Ties used in spur roads do not last so long, since 
the operation of taking them up and relaying them is hard on them. 
Spur railroad ties may be used in three or four different locations, 
provided the total period of use does not exceed four or five years. 

Steel rails—Rails are classified according to their weight in pounds 
per linear yard. They are sold by the long ton. While the standard 
rail length is 30 feet, shippers reserve the right to include 10 per cent 
of from 24 to 28 foot rails in a given order. 

Rails varying from 45 to 60 pounds per yard may be observed on 
the logging railroads in the region. Fifty-six and 60 pound rails 
are the more common, 60-pound on the main lines, 56-pound on the ~ 
spurs. Many operators, however, use 60-pound steel on both the 
main line and spurs. 

The use of heavy rails has paid. They depreciate less in use and 
in the lifting and relaying. Furthermore, they can be used with 
fewer ties and on a poorer roadbed than the lighter rails. 

The number of long tons of rails of different weights required per 
mile may be found by multiplying the weight per yard by 11 and 
dividing the result by 7. 

60X11 

Example: Weight of rail, 60 3 Saale per yard, then 7 — = 94 
tons and 640 pounds. 

The weight in tons of several representative sizes of rails per mile 


is as follows: 


Weight of | Weight of track per 
Tal! per mile 
yard: | ; 
| | 
| Pounds. dK a Sn 
| Saas | +7 1,6 
50 = 1, 280 
56 Stan a= 5e 8 ee 
fe tego HUN PIE EO 
65 102° | 320 
| 


The following were the f. o. b. prices of steel rails in Chicago in 
March, 1914: 


45 pounds per yard and down, $27 per ton. 
50 pounds per yard and up, $28 per ton, 
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The freight rate from Chicago to Pacific coast terminal points is 
$11 per ton. In estimating the cost of the rails to be used in a given 
case, one should add the cost of transporting the rails from the 
terminal point to the camp. 

In 1914, first-class relaying rails at Pacific coast terminal points 
were worth about as follows: 

45 pounds per yard and down, $35 per ton. 
50 pounds per yard and up, $36 per ton. 

Second-class inspected relaying rails were worth about as fol- 

lows: | 
45 pounds per yard and down, $29 per ton. 
50 pounds per yard and up, $30 per ton. 

It is customary to figure the life of steel rails at 20 years. This is, 
no doubt, about right for the rails used in main-line logging roads. 
Possibly it 1s too high for rails used on spurs, where the grades and 
curvature are heavy, the roadbed is relatively poorer, and the steel 
is taken up and relaid often. A life of 15 years, with a scrap value 
of 20 per cent of the initial cost, is thought to be a better basis for 
estimating the depreciation on rails so used. 

Angle bars——KHEither angle bars or fishplates are used to strengthen 
and brace the rails at the joint. The usual method is by means of 
angle bars. They are bolted on each side of the joint with two bolts 
in each rail head. 

The weights of angle bars for four typical weights of rails are as 
follows: : 


2 Weight of | Weight of 
Size of rail. angle bars | angle bars 
per pair. | per mile.1 


Pounds. Pounds. 
ite 


ABO UIG walle eer erste ee Se Ni seis, oe oo Gas Sco uses Saves hoe oes Vee ee 21.5 7,675 
HUspounCuratleaneney wae etd as ACE aa ie a PEA ee a 23.4 8,354 
RPS YASPAVEL BEAU" a1 ea ea tg ol a ae el ieee ON ene gene OA | 28.0 10, 396 
Gisouiid natleeaeren marisa Ey ONE ee ee 31.4 11, 210 


1 Standard requirements call for 352 joints per mile. 


The cost of angle bars f. o. b. Pacific coast terminal points in 1916 
was approximately $2.05 per hundredweight. The cost of angle bars 
per mile for four typical rails is as follows: 


Cost of 
: : angle bars 
Size of rail. ' per mile of 
track.! 
dopqund wailz-set sei. 2 Cp ae at Ae teh pede Cea e ey TERIA OS. Se $158. 00 
pboend ae MEE OPE SE OH A oi AS RS RT Ny: Bk ~ ASE Sioa cee Wear gs ES ; i 2 oe 
PAOQOUIRGE AUIS oS oP U8 See a eee eee 5 SBI SA PS a RO ee A Sl gS ee ne ee a ne gece : 
: ral 230.00 


‘Aloo! merle os Soe Sk PR oie ee re ee Soe Sor aise ou cse oa teen ane nee ees ere 


1 Amounts do not include the cost of transportation from Pacific coast terminal points to the right of way. 
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Bolts and nuts—Four bolts and nuts are required at each rail 
joint. They come in kegs of 200 pounds each.. The approximate 
price at Pacific coast terminal points is $3 per hundredweight, or 
$6 per keg. With hexagonal nuts, the quantity required. per mile, 
also the cost, is as follows: 


: Size of | Number - | Cost per 
Rail. : s oi kegs . 
bolts in keg per mile. mile. 
Inches 
ab FOOTE Toa Set a nS PON RR EN SEN rn, eee eee 3 py? 245 | 5.2 $31.00 
TIS PT Bt ie 2 OR Bee eee SP renee emt Sel eee | 33 by] 270 | 5.7 34.00 
Ba oid Fal Pe oo nk) ha ee pe ee aE Oe |- 35 by 2 270 | 57 34.00 
5.7 34.00 


GaP rpnined onnd oe ee ee en Se | 33 by? 270 | 


Spikes.—Rails are fastened.to to the crossties by square spikes, 
which are usually 54 inches by 4 inch under the head. Four spikes 
are driven to each tie. one on each side of the rails. The cost f. o. b. 


Pacific coast terminal points is approximately $2.50 per hundred- 


weight, or $5 per keg. There are 400 of these spikes in a keg, and 
about 29 kegs are required per mile. The cost of spikes per mile of 
track is about $145. A 

Turnouts—A turnout is a contrivance for passing from one track 
to another. The principal parts are the switch, the frog, and two 
guard rails. There are two kinds of switches, stub and split. The 
splt switch is generally used on the logging roads because of its 
greater safety. A turnout for 60-pound rail, including switch, frog, 
guard rails, ground throw and rail braces, costs about $100. With a 
high stand it costs about $10 more. 


STEEL LAYING AND REMOVAL. 


Laying and removing the rails, as a rule, is done by hand. It is 
done both by contract and day labor, the latter being by far the more 
common practice. For several reasons it is not known just what it 
costs logging operators to lay and lift track. Very few operators 
keep their accounts in such a way as to make this information avail- 
able. Then, too, this cost does not always include the same items of 
expense. Furthermore, conditions, wages, and efficiency of labor, 
etc., vary. Those desiring to secure a knowledge of cost of this work 
should familiarize themselves with what is said in connection with 
common carrier roads, bearing in mind that logging operators gen- 
erally pay higher wages, secure less efficient help, and seldom work 
under as favorable conditions. 

Track laying is here considered as the operation of loading the ties, 
rails, etc., on the cars, unloading this equipment, placing the ties and 
rails, and curving and jointing the rails. The cost of train service 
is not included unless it is so specified, 


F 
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To lay the track costs from $250 to $325 per mile. One superin- 
_tendent who has directed the building of more than 25 miles of 
logging railroad during the last three or four years estimates the 
cost of laying 1,000 feet of standard-gauge track with new steel as 
follows: 


FEC Taree ere oO CO TANG UT VC 8s len ee See A Sascha pace pCO $10 
MEM eLew. reman, and eneineer 8 fo 2 TK 
IHORe@ Tai aie eee ok oe Pe + 
PCV ANG Sera Ge pacts ia ok a Sick ee eee ne a hie ghee ie ee 30 

BIRO grille ee en a et ee a eee ee eee 51 


This is at the rate of about $270 per mile. 

As logging progresses, the track is lifted and relaid on new spurs. 
This work usually takes place at the same time. Ordinarily, track 
can be lifted and laid for from $10 to $12 per station, the cost of 
lifting by hand when both rails and ties are taken up being about the 
same as the laying of the track. 

The cost of installing switches, when labor is paid at the rate 
of $2.50 per day, amounts to about $20 per switch. 

The cost of surfacing, which consists of shoveling earth in be- 
tween the ties, aligning the track, and tamping, amounts to about 
$300 per mile. 

Quite often material suitable for filling between and under the ties 
is not at hand and has to be hauled in on cars. Foreign material, 
usually consisting of gravel or broken rock, is known as ballast. 
Whether some material other than that found along the right of way 
is used will depend on the formation of the roadbed, the material 
along the right of way, what seasons of the year the track is to be 
used, and the period of time the track is to be used. If a spur is 
going to be used only during the dry season, no rock ballast will be 
used. Then, too, if rock ballast is very scarce, it will not be used on 
spurs during other seasons of the year. The same factors apply to the 
amount of ballast that should be used in a given case. 

In estimating the cost of surfacing with ballast one should know 
the character of the ground through which the right of way runs, 
also where ballast can be found. Where ballast is scarce and has to 
be hauled in at some distance the cost per mile may be considerable. 

The cost of surfacing the main-line logging railroad in one case 
~ amounted to $1,800 per mile; in another case, $1,200 per mile. Most 
operators have found that it pays to use ae of rock, gravel, or 
other ballast on lines that are to be in use some time, since by so doing 
they reduce the cost of maintenance by more than enough to offset 
the cost of ballasting. Other advantages also result from a well- 
ballasted track. 
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TOTAL COST OF BUILDING LOGGING RAILROADS. 


The total cost of building 42 miles of logging railroad in one case, 
exclusive of ties, steel, fixtures, and certain other items indicated in 
the following discussion of the cost, was as follows: 


Cost per 
Items. Total cost. caeicl 

ngineering and Superimlendence 222. se aan ee ee ee $2,012. 25 $423. 63 
COnSETNGHON Due GIN ESS CLC ee acer ean ee eee Se ee 60. 00 12. 63 
ATA TATE GOONS See a eT i ES ee ee a a ee 102. 76 21. 63 
Clearine nicht OU Ways. 25 ee eee Se re eres ena eee 2, 2,295. 00 483.16 
LADO STAGING Sa en ee ee ls aS SE Ieee es ge en ee Meee 8, 824. 05 1, 857.70 
POWOCr eTaAgmMs ok eo ee Sees” pees et oh Seaae are Sh Fae ets gh Aeon SATO 262. 65 
SiemiperibMGees. coe So ee so eee ee a nem ey ney Stee yee ee ee 565. 50 119. 05 
Bees eToe Cee ee Ree Teepe tee. ths hist pepe soe x Pepe NY | 4,623. 63 973. 40 
PETES CIES IAG Sl Oba eee ee ee ee RS a eee re eer eer ea FE ow Seen 4,132. 60 §69. 89 
Mabon ay ino track i ae as a ee I iad i gy ee eye eee | 2,821.50 594. 00 
ASAD OFS SUPE AC TRIS ogee ort ee aie re Ban ere ne cs Hae On geen ae a 6, 223. 66 1,310. 24 

a pbalsci ee 68a Pane ees Wee ee eee See ee eee | 32, 907.92 6, 927. 28 


| 


Starting at the bottom of the hill, the first 975 feet consisted of a 
pile-bent trestle. Another pile-bent trestle, 2,325 feet long, branch- 
ing from the main line and running in the same general direction, 
is included in the above cost. From the end of the first trestle the 
road passed along a very steep hiliside, over one switchback, and 
around an oxbow. From the beginning to the end of the first 24 
miles of graded track the air-line distance was 13 miles. The last 
12 miles was fairly light construction, the road traversing rolling 
ground which was swampy in places. The maximum curve was 30° 
and the heaviest grade (favorable) was 64 per cent. After the top 
of the hill was passed there was an adverse grade of 5 per cent. 
The grade from the bottom to the top of the hill averaged 4 per cent. 

The cost of the engineering and superintendence includes the cost 
of the location and supervision, the salary and expenses of the 
resident engineer, also the salaries of his assistants. 

The preliminary work includes the cost of constructing living 
quarters for the laborers and pile-driving crew, also an office. 
Twenty-five per cent of this cost was charged against the railroad 
construction work. The cost of structures was as follows: 


Material ¢: 26 ee. Pin 2 eee a es Rea Re $127. 30 
iar. es ee ee ae Srey ee Sea ie 112. 65 
Rota bs) 22 is a 0h ES ee pe ee re Ae Peg ee ae 239. 95 


The total cost of grading tools was $308.29. These tools at the | 


completion of the work were transferred to the logging department, 
334 per cent of their cost, or $102.76, being charged against the 
grading. Practically all of the grading was done by hand. 

The cost of wire rope used in yarding material along the right of 
way and in driving piling, blocks, hooks, peavies, pike poles, logging- 


—— ee ee ee ee 
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engine repairs, oil, waste, grease, packing, etc., amounted to $975.17. 
At the completion of the road all this equipment, with the exception 
of lines and blocks, was transferred to the logging department, the 
construction department being credited with $100, leaving $875 
charged against the construction work. ‘The latter amount was 
written off as follows: $488 against the “ hill trestles”; $427 against 
the “slough trestles.” 

The work of clearing the right of way includes the felling and 
bucking and swamping on the 30-foot right of way. The right of 
way ran through a fairly heavy stand of second-growth Douglas fir. 
On the hillside, about one-half the total distance, it was entirely 
handwork, the timber being felled clear of the right of way. The 
down timber on this part of the road was cut in short lengths and 
handled with peavies. On other parts of the lines, a logging engine 
was used in removing timber from the right of way. Large charges 
of powder were used. The cost of clearing at the trestles was not 
charged against the right of way, but against the trestle-constructing 
crews. ; 


The cost of this work was segregated as follows: 


iaoreeeee eters Shs Oe OS are Pie SN aS ae $2, 035. 35 
I Owwal Cre eee os 8s Sh Bi A Soe Poked RM oe yee wD SS 259. 65 
Ou ate. eB: Laas) oe AE EIS NY CE RRNESGP AAS ERMA A ES IS Ee Sees 2, 295. 00 


The hand work cost about $528 per mile; the machine work about 
$419. The powder delivered cost about $0.105 per pound. 
The following wages per day were paid: 


Hand clearing. 


TN QVESIE DTT) A a I PoE te So ecb se Se ee ee $3. 50 
MRO ore Tescag In ea Ys gna oa ee a a erp 2 ko Ose S00 
LABS DETR SOS an Sa SA he i eNOS CAR Trt ll cl Nae a 2. 00 
ERS TelpbenNe Ty cererus tee Re ato SORTS ARE aie nee cd enter een ed co Gare ene RL 3 1D 
SSI T Bi TERY S TS a 8 ee ee Paar a hg eal) Lh a ge i aes RN Oe 3. 40 
| CUCG ei eS ra is ee ea PER URIOE ARG a oa TG EA A ge a2 


ENON VENET NT © 22 Te Ae RSE Ta ers payee nn eo TN ene SeeE $5. 00 
SERENE ae ge a og 3. 40 
1 EUSP EVES TCT VES Ml eet og a aes lt a eS eS or ae ee aa 3.00 to 3. 25 
POY Peeve AE Ee ag AOE I gt eA Sea eee ree 2D 


The grading work was done entirely by hand. Eliminating the 
bridge and trestle work, there were 3 miles and 2,834 feet of line 
graded; 39,402 cubic yards of earth were moved on the entire line, 
being at the average rate of 211 cubic yards per station. The mate- 
rial was classified as follows: 90 per cent of earth; 8 per cent of 
loose rock (a soft sand rock) ; 2 per cent of solid rock. 
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The total cost of grading was classified as follows: 


dD: 0) 0) upieeeeeennh ante cpa PRRs Maen eS Se ee i ee $8, 824. 05 
Powder: 23. 2053s. Sets Bak ee Sa Dey Ae ee 2 oe 
Total. C55 ies) ae he ae re oak A em Fast, 10, 0G. 62 


The average cost per mile when based on 3.53 miles of actual 
grading was $2,853.00; when based on 4.75 miles, or the total length 
of the line, $2,120.34. The following wages were paid: Grading 
foreman, per day, $3.50 to $4; laborers, per day, $2. 

There were 1,450 feet of cribbing for stringer bridges built on 
ground that was soft during parts of the year. The conditions were 
ideal for this kind of work, since the timber was long, straight, 
second-growth fir. The mud sills were spaced about 20 feet apart. 
The stringers were not barked, neither were they hewn on top. 

The hill trestles, 15 in number, were frame-bent structures. In 
length they ranged from 48 to 224 feet; in height from 10 to 45 
feet, averaging about 20 feet. Their total length was 1,656 feet. 
The bents were spaced 16 feet apart center to center. Hewn caps 
and stringers were used. The caps were 12 feet long and hewn to 
a 12-inch face on two sides; the stringers, 15 inches thick and hewn 
to an 8-inch face on two sides. The value of the stumpage included 
in these structures, as well as in other bridges, is not included in 
the cost. As these trestles were constructed on a steep side-hill, their 
cost was higher than it would have been on level ground. The cost 
was segregated as follows: 


Cost per 
Items. Total cost. Tinenestoae: 
LEY] OY) PS eRe Sees ee SR A oe ny Sd ne eS RCS RE SRN re $3, 567. 10 $2. 15 
HS PAGING FELLA ees. oe Feet ee eh ere ea Tees ened eee SEs Pe 378. 56 . 228 
Spikes Gd rite mM Olis ies ee se Ae ee ee Soe eet ee ile Ameo 229. 80 . 132 
Brig ce LOOMS ease sicee ce oe eee Fe Lee ER NE hey SN VSS c Sysh Aerts RRS rr Ne Pa 448.17 . 270 
Mobal ester Wohnen lee pa ebe Ore? SEEN 0g BOER See ee ee eee 4, 623. 63 2.78 


The cost of the trestle at the slough does not include laying the ties 
and steel. The following items were segregated: 


Cost per 
Ttems. Total cost. ncsctiaote 

DEY 010) Bes een ae to et ice ee a eRe RE ae Pacer ye ie ae AEE AT Nee A sree OS $2, 187. 00 $0. 63 
ISTACIITS MA LOPIA SNS Secese ere ie cette eee ete en a oe ene Seen eee eee 70. 00 . 021 
DD PURE ID OL ES eae et tee es sc er Na ely Aah ech he Nae i 122. 00 . 037 
IPiLINE VeapSS and StTIN ers = Aas ee ise a ete ene eT EE Rais ae eee 1, 242. 00 .373 
IBS TFOWASKAG SUT ADS coer hee ee Sen yk ay are No a Se AINE re pee eae teat 84. 00 . 025 
IUOO Nias GONE Ses NBA AN bo US as Season eee ot ane oe aa ee 427. 00 .127 

MOtale- {sie Beh HN Te ne Oe TS Re. 20 airiae ener 4,132.00 1.213 


The above includes the cost of building 3,300 feet of 3-pile bent 
trestle, together with a 300-foot log dump, the driving of the piling, 
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hewing and placing the caps and stringers, and the cost of the 
material. The trestles averaged about 8 feet in height, the bents 
being spaced 15 feet apart. The penetration of the piles was about 
15 feet. Five thousand feet of lumber were used in the bracings, 
which cost $14 per thousand feet; 41,400 feet of piling, caps, and 
stringers were used, which cost $0.03 per linear foot delivered along 
the right of way. 

The cost of labor for laying track was high, because 85 per cent 
of the line consisted of heavy curves with short tangents between. 
Fifty-six-pound steel was used. About 3,000 ties were laid to the 
mile. All bridges were double guard-railed; all curves single guard- 
railed. The foreman was paid $3.50 per day; the laborers, $2 per 
day. 

The track was surfaced with from 12 to 15 inches of broken-rock 
ballast. This was blasted out of a pit, broken, and loaded by hand, 
so that it was very expensive. 


MAINTENANCE OF WAY. 


Section screws are employed to keep the road ballasted up, main- 
tain the gauge, keep the ditches open, replace broken or decayed ties, 
and to make any other repairs that are necessary. The cost of this 
work per thousand feet depends on several factors. The following 
are the most important: 

(a2) The cost per 1,000 feet is higher the greater the length of 
line in use. 

(6) The volume of timber hauled per year 1s a factor which oper- 
ators can very easily overlook at the start, and which market condi- 
tions may make it difficult to control during the life of the operation. 
Ordinarily operators arrange for sufficient timber to enable them to 
write off the cost of railroad construction econemically. The sup- 
ply of timber does not, however, automatically take care of the 
maintenance of way, since this cost is distinct from railroad con- 
struction. While an exceedingly heavy traffic possibly requires more 
of an expenditure to keep a railroad in condition, there is no ques- 
tion that a small volume of trafic requires more proportionately. 
Because of this, the tendency is to increase the annual cut as the 
length of haul increases. Moreover, the recognition of this fact by 
_ the industry is one of the reasons wis operators continue to run 
after market conditions suggest that they should close down. 

(c) The maintenance cost in some cases is unnecessarily high be- 
cause the road was poorly constructed in the beginning, the result 
being that the construction of the road really continues throughout 
the life of the operation. The tendency at the present time is to 
build better logging railroads. — 
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(d) The principal part of the maintenance of way is the labor of 
section crews. Ordinarily five men under a section foreman should 
keep 6 miles of main line logging railroad in good condition. 

With the exception of a small expenditure for tools and rail fas- 
tenings, the rest of track maintenance is made up of tie replace- 
ments. The life of ties is taken up in the discussion headed “Track 
materials” in this section. 


EQUIPMENT. 


The equipment in the main consists of locomotives and cars or 
trucks. 

(1) Locomotives—There are two general ue of locomotives 
used, rod or straight connected, and geared. The type used in a 
given case is determined largely by the grades and curvature of the 
road. 

The rod engine is universally used on the common carrier rail- 
road. In it the power is transmitted from the cylinders to the 


drivers by means of a connecting rod. Rod locomotives have a ~ 


longer wheel base than geared locomotives, and so can not take as 
sharp curves. They make better time, however, and cost less for 
maintenance, proving the most satisfactory type on relatively long 
hauls and where the road is smooth, well maintained, and of easy 
grade. To secure good service with a rod engine, the maximum 
grade empty should not exceed 3 per cent; the maximum grade 
loaded, 14 per cent. However, there are a number of rod engines 
working on roads having grades of 5 per cent. The maximum 
curves permissible are about 25 degrees. 

A special form of rod locomotive is used to a limited extent in the 
region. Its essential features are two sets of 2ngines mounted under 
the boiler, each connected to two independent groups of drivers. 


This has the effect of materially shortening the wheel base, permit-- 


ting the use of heavy rod locomotives on roads having curves that 
are too sharp for the regular type of rod locomotive of the same 
weight. It is claimed that this engine can start greater loads than 
the ordinary rod engine of the same weight. One weighing 121 tons 
is operated on a road having 35-degree curves and 8 per cent grades. 
There are several makes of rod locomotives on the market. 

Bryant, in “ Logging,” states that the first geared locomotive was 
constructed about 1885 by E. E. Shay, a Michigan logger; and this 
type of locomotive, with some modifications and improvements, is in 
extensive use to-day. Two other forms of geared locomotives are 
now in use in the region. 

Most of the locomotives used in logging in the region are of the 
geared type. This is because sharp curves, heavy grades, and rela- 
tively rough roadbed, which the geared locomotive is designed to 
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overcome, are characteristic of logging railroads. Geared loco- 
motives may be observed working on main-line logging railroads 
where the grades are 2 per cent for loaded trains and 5 per cent for 
empties, and on spurs where the grades are as high as 7 or 8 per 
cent, or even 10 per cent on short stretches for empties and 5 per 
cent for loaded trains. 

With the geared locomotive, every wheel under the locomotive and 
tender is a driving wheel, the wheels being arranged in pairs on 
swivel trucks. The trucks are connected one with another by an 
articulating shaft, the power being transmitted to the driving wheels 
through a series of bevel gears. This arrangement gives a maximum 
amount of tractive force with a minimum total weight, a short- 
truck base, and a form of truck that will readily adjust itself to an 
uneven track. There are two types of geared locomotives; namely, 
the center shaft and side shaft. | 

The weight of the locomotives used in the region varies, depend- 
in on the maximum grades and maximum loads. In the case of the 
rod engines, the total weight ranges from 42 tons or less to 120 
tons. The larger engines are used for long hauls. The weight of 
the geared locomotives ranges all the way from 42 tons or less to 
100 tons. Most of these locomotives, however, range from 42 to 
60 tons, 42 and 50 ton locomotives being used on the spurs, 
60-ton locomotives on the main lines. Locomotives of the latter 
weight are also used on the spurs. 

The hauling ability of a locomotive depends largely on the trac- 
tive force, the frictional resistance, and the resistance of the road to 
gravity. The tractive force is the power for pulling a train, includ- 
ing its own weight, and amounts in pounds, as a rule, to from 20 to 
23 per cent of the total weight on the drivers. The resistance due to 
friction varies with the character and condition of the roadbed and 
rolling stock. Logging cars of good construction and with well 
oiled bearings should have a rolling friction of from 12 to 20 pounds 
per ton of weight handled. Where the conditions are first class, 
this will not be too high; but if the roadbed is poor and the journals 
are not well oiled, the rolling friction may be as much as 25 or 30 
pounds. The frictional resistance due to curves is extremely varia- 
ble, since it is governed by so many factors, of which the degree of 
curvature is the principal one. It is the general rule to assume the 
resistance due to curves for standard gauge to be one-half pound per 
ton per degree. The grade resistance is 20 pounds per ton for each 
1 per cent of grade. 

The hauling capacity of a locomotive, in tons of 2,000 pounds, is 
determined by dividing the tractive force of the locomotive by the 
sum of the resistance due to gravity, rolling friction, and curve re- 
sistance, and then deducting from this result the weight of the loco- 
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motive and tender. The estimated hauling capacity of given weights 
and types can usually be found in catalogues of manufactures. In 
Table 32 the estimated hauling capacity of rod and geared locomo- 
tives is given. 

The approximate cost in 1914 of rod and geared locomotives at 
Pacific coast terminal points was as follows: _ 


TABLE 32.—Cost, weight, and capacity of engines. - | 


ROD. 
- Hauling capacity (exclusive of engine 
Weight. and tender). 
Cost. 
On 1 per « 3 per 4 per 
Total. | grivers. | Level cent cent. cent 
Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 
42 31 1, 240 415 140 90 $9, 500 
55 40 1, 630 545 185 125 11, 200 
67 49 1, 970 665 225 150 13, 900 
71 PTs ais clea BOLI: Bees OM pe gers | eae od 14, 500 
GEARED. 
Hauling capacity (exclusive of engine and tender).1 
DSTA) yp | le Naa Ma Ree ee A a eink Sa Gh ne 
; Cost 
in eS Grade. with air 
fe) a 
order. brake. 


evel % per | 1 per | 2 per 3per | 4per | Sper | 6per 
*!| cent. | cent. | cent. | cent. | cent. | cent. | cent. 


Tons. Tons. | Tons. | Tons. | Tons. | Tons. | Tons. | Tons. | Tons. 
24 


1,312 570 357 198 133 97 74 59 | $5, 670 
28 | 1,550 673 422 235 158 116 90 72 | 6,490 
32 | 1,740 757 476 265 179 132 102 81 | 7,040 
36 | 1,815 788 493 273 183 133 | 102 81 | 7,910 
42 | 2,071 900 563 311 207 151 115 91 | 8,260 


50 | 2,497 | 1,083 679 377 252 184 141 112 | 9,450 
60 | 2,922] 1,266 793 438 292 212 162 127 | 10,610 
70 | 3,698} 1,591 990 504 372 201 209 166 | 11, 890 
80} 4,301 } 1,868] 1,169 648 434 317 242 192 | 14, 980 
90 | 4,965} 2,160] 1,360 755 508 374 289 230 | 16,090 


1 Hauling capacity given is calculated on an assumed rolling friction of 8 pounds per ton. 


These prices do not include oil-burning equipment, which can be 
installed for from $400 to $500 per boiler. For shipment to the 
Pacifis coast all locomotives under 42 tons in weight are loaded on 
flat cars, and the freight rate is $1.50 per hundredweight. Larger 
locomotives are shipped on their own trucks at a rate of $0.88 per 
hundredweight, plus $200 for a messenger to accompany the engine. 
For 382-ton to. 80-ton locomotives the shipping weight is from 5 to 
8 tons less than the working weight. 

It is not possible to state the maintenance cost of locomotives, 
because it depends on so many factors. One logging superintendent 
is of the opinion that it ranges between $600 and $1,000 per year. 
He stated that the upkeep of three locomotives, 18, 36, and 42 ton, 
during the last year of operation amounted to $2,425, and that the 
upkeep of a 60-ton engine, which averaged 60 miles per operating 
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-day, amounted to $1,121 during this year. Another logging super- 
intendent estimated the maintenance cost per year of locomotives as 
$600 for rod and $1,100 for geared. 

The following data, based on four years’ time, were furnished by 
a logging superintendent. The information has to do with four 
geared locomotives, one 60-ton and three 50-ton. 


Maintenance cost of locomotives. 


Average 
Total =. 
Number} Total eweraee amount monk 
Year. ofloco- | yearly Be timber ee 
| motives cost locomo- hauled hauled per 
| : ‘ tive. (feet) locomotive 
| aELT (feet). 
GOS ey ert kt tere RRS eC Sects (RiGee NS ees * 4 $1, 540 $385 | 28,000, 000 7, 000, 000 
OY 2 es ae i Pe Oa eee eee ea a ee re ee 4 1,620 405 | 27, 000, 000 6, 750, 000 
IGT ype so Aare wm 8S ay aly 0 8 rena bear | 4 3, 000 750 | 40,000,000 | 10,000, 000 
TOY: Stee Sere ee, Se ee Cee eee ee 4 1, 100 275 | 38,000,000 | 9,500, 000 
SO Gall te ey fee ee ree eine Ss teed eres nd | 5 ae ara COLbO)| seen Bee ots Fee Ss ARN eee Ne ie 
IASVELADE she ene nee ee. Sees so Pale a sea cin : Boo einai ADOY |e -Beeses lata t cance ace emer 


If locomotives have the proper kind of treatment, the maintenance 
cost per year will probably range from $400 to $700 for geared loco- 
motives and from $300 to $400 for rod locomotives. 

The service demanded of locomotives on logging railroads is 
usually severe, the result being a relatively short life. For the pur- 
pose of a timber appraisal, the life cf rod locomotives used on a main- 
line logging railroad may be placed at 20 years, the life of geared 
locomotives at 15 years. If the work to be done by the latter type is 
particularly trying, 12 years should be used. 

Cars.—Three types of log cars are used in the region; namely, flat 
ears, skeleton cars, and separate trucks. 

Flat cars are not used to any extent except where the logs are 
hauled over a common-carrier railroad, in which event the cars are 
not owned by the logging company. Of course, all logging com- 
panies have three or more for use in connection with construction 
work, etc. There are a number of makes and sizes on the market. 
The wal low logging flat car, built in the region, is 41 feet long 
and accommodates 42-foot logs. Tt has a capacity of 80,000 pounds, 
weighs 26,700 pounds, and costs about $850 f. 0. b. Seattle. When 
equipped with very satisfactory patent bunks and chocks it costs 
about $925. 

The skeleton car consists of two pair of four-wheel trucks joined 
together by heavy timbers, and is very satisfactory where it is | 
desirable to use air brakes. One make, which is used as much as any, 
costs about $750 f. 0. b. Seattle. This price includes air equipment, 
also patent bunks and chocks and automatic couplers. The car is 
built in lengths up to 56 feet over all. has a capacity of 80,000 pounds, 
and weighs about 19,000 pounds. 
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In most cases where the logs are not hauled over common-carrier . 


railroads, disconnected trucks are used. There are a number of makes 
and sizes on the market. One truck, which is used as much as any, 
cost about $750 per set f. o. b. Seattle in 1918. This price includes 
patent bunks and chocks, also automatic couplers. Each truck is 
equipped with chains for binding on the logs. These chains cost 
about $20 extra per set of trucks. | 

The number of cars required varies considerably. Where the out- 
put amounts to from 175,000 to 200,000 feet per day, the number 
ranges from 25 to 60 or more. The NES required for a given 
operation depends on the following: 

(1) The amount of timber handled daily. (2) The volume of the 
average load, which runs from 6,000 to 8,000 feet. (8) The average 
number of cars hauled per trip. (4) The method of loading. If it is 
possible to store logs on the landing without interfering with the 
operation of transporting the logs from the stump to the landing, a 
smaller number of cars may be employed than where the logs have to 
be loaded practically at the time they are delivered at the landing. 
(5) Method of unloading. The longer it takes to unload the logs, 
the greater the number of cars required. (6) The distance that the 
logs have to be hauled, also the number of divisions the road is 
divided into. 

For the purpose of a timber appraisal, the maintenance cost of flat 
cars may be placed at about 10 per cent of the purchase price; skele- 
ton and disconnected trucks, at about 6 to 8 per cent of the purchase 
price. The life of flats and trucks may be figured at from 10 to 12 
years. If they are kept in proper repair, their life will be much 
longer than this. 


OPERATION. 


Under this heading will be discussed the cost of transporting logs 
from the landings to the dump. The elements of cost are the same 
as for yarding, loading, ete. 

A general idea of the operation of logging railroads has been given. 
The labor required, as well as the amount of equipment, depends upon 
the daily output, length of haul, grades, etc. In some operations one 
locomotive is sufficient. This engine hauls the empties out to the 
woods, switches them to the landings, picks up the loaded cars, and 
hauls them to the dump. Larger operations with longer main lines 
require a locomotive in the woods distributing the empties and 
switching out the loaded cars to a point where they can be picked up 
by the main-line locomotive. Still larger operations require four or 
five locomotives. If the output is large and the haul long, two of 
them may work on the main line. 

The number of locomotives and train crews employed should be 
ample to keep plenty of empties available at the landings, since 


ee ee ee ee ee 
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delays in the yarding and loading department caused by waiting for 
cars materially increase the cost of these steps in the operation. 

The average volume of timber hauled from the landings to the 
dump per locomotive per day seldom amounts to less than 50,000 
feet or more than 100,000. Taking it straight through the region, 
the average output of timber per locomotive per day amounts to 
about 75,000 feet. It should be borne in mind, however, that average 
figures of this character are of little value. 

To get an estimate of the number of cars and locomotives to be 

used, which has a direct bearing on the items of depreciation, re- 
placements maintenance, supplies, and labor: the timber appraiser 
works roughly as follows: 

The total amount of timber included in the sale, the period allowed 
for the removal of the timber, and the length of the cutting season 
fix the average amount that should be logged daily. Whether the 
transportation of this amount will require the services of one, two, 
pares, four, or more locomotives is the next thing to be decided. If 

a proper field examination has been made, the appraiser knows the 
approximate lengths of the different tals during different periods 
of the operation, also the approximate rise and fall on different sec- 
tions of the track, which information will determine the type and 
weight of the locomotives to be used. The appraiser then estimates 
the number of locomotives or the number of train crews. In a given 
case he may decide that one locomotive will be ample for the first 
two years; that after the second year two will be required; and that 
after the fourth year three will be required. In this way he arrives 
at a basis for estimating the labor and other costs per thousand feet 
for operating the trains. 

In connection with the above it should not be forgotten that loco- 
motives lose considerable time each day in switching, unloading, 
taking on fuel and water, etc. A geared locomotive may be run at 
the rate of 12 miles or more per hour on ordinary logging railroads, 
so that it would seem that they should travel 60, 70, 80, or more miles 
per day. Seldom, however, do they do this, 25 to 385 miles being good 
work for a locomotive working on spurs or relatively short main 
lines. Not infrequently they do less than this. 

Most operators charge to “ Railroad operation” the cost of haul- 
ing men to and from their work, hauling rails, ties, ballast, etc., used 
in constructing and maintaining the railroads, hauling water to log- 
ging engines, etc. It is perfectly proper to charge them under this 
heading or under a special heading. From the standpoint of a tim- 
ber appraiser, the main thing is that in estimating the cost of rail- 
road transportation he has to consider the amount of track to be 
built, the amount of material to be used for ballast, whether port- 
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able or stationary camps are used, and whether water for the log- 
ging engines will be hauled, pumped, or supplied by a gravity system. 

Labor cost-—A train crew is generally made up of an engineer, 
fireman, conductor, and brakeman. For a long train two brakemen 
may be employed. 

The following list is intended to approximate the wages—average, 
high, and low—paid the members of the train crews by the logging 
companies in the region during the past six years: 


Wages per day. 
Position. 
Average.| High. Low. 
Wocomiotive eneineerst 5: LeF2 Selatan ie A ee ee $4. 00 $4. 50 $3. 75 
A Dees aay 21) a eee een eh Sete Oa aren Obs SIS Ee Taree Aas, ee a eee Nee ENEMY ee 3.00 3. 20 2.75 
Conductor or head brakeman pepe a Sats eee RAE e aay Dae ie ae AG alg a BS SMG 8 8 3. 50 4.00 3. 25 
ASE NeesaNe NA eee Aee eee Bee AOR Ree ea Mere Tame macaccnee Hanoeee 3.25 3. 50 3. 00 


The average cost per thousand feet varies greatly. For example, 
the labor cost per thousand feet for the operation of trains at 20 
camps in the Puget Sound region in 1913 was as follows: 


Number of camps: Cost per 1,000 feet. 
ie ANN og at, a ee le seal LR ON SI $0. 10-$0. 15 

7a SINS aOR Se a I ONG LA ae Ui Tete ae sls CsA, Sh ebay cay ee ae .15- .20 

SHO ap eco SESE SOUS R RR oo eee Ne NUT 2 ht ra No oe 0 ce 20625 

g De aE Ts CY ERS Ries wh CR CLR TESTI Tb ese AL Rl yO La PEEL 8S 2 ae 3 .25- .80 

aD SRE Fanitted oh Loot ny lhe Spire) hg a WG Ek are ie ee Dea re ee eee 31 
(TE AE GN ea a A CONT ee eA ee RN Mig eA me een BT TM rs Ses NS . 40 

pf Sy ok aa ee Pi gchipn ao oieck FTE Ya Rip Nits el ee a . 00 


Fuel_—A very considerable item in the cost of operation of logging 
railroads is the cost of fuel burned in the locomotives. The fuel may 
be wood, coal, or oil. Wood, asa rule, is not used when coal or oil can 
be secured at a reasonable price. 

_ On account of the danger of setting fire with sparks from wood or 
coal, oil makes the most satisfactory fuel. In many cases it is also 
cheaper. It does not take so long to take on oil as wood or coal, which 
means a saving of some operating time. Then, a saving in fuel and 
water is effected, particularly on heavy grades, and the hauling ability 
is increased, because the steam pressure can be held at a desired point 
by increasing the oil feed under the boiler. It is not possible to do 
this with wood or coal, since merely opening.and closing the fire box 
has a marked effect on the efficiency of the locomotive under strained 
conditions. While bituminous coal is possibly no more satisfactory 
than wood from the standpoint of the fire risk, it is preferred to wood 
when it can be secured at a reasonable price. Firemen prefer it be- 
cause the labor of firing it is not so exhausting. A more even fire can 
be maintained with it, and less time is lost in taking on coal than 
wood. 
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The relative value of the three kinds of fuel is approximately as 
follows: . 

One ton of good grade bituminous coal is equivalent to 14 cords of 
oak wood or from 2 to 24 cords of soft wood, and from 130 to 190 
gallons of crude oil. For example, in one case 1 ton of coal did the 

work of 8 barrels of oil. The distance from the camp to the dump 
was 20 miles. A 60-ton locomotive made two trips per day, the total 
distance traveled amounting to 80 miles. When hauling 120,000 feet 
_ per trip, 6 tons of coal costing $4.25 per ton were consumed per day, 
and when hauling the same volume of timber per trip 18 barrels of 
oil, costing $1.10 per barrel, were consumed, a saving of $4.50 per 
day resulting from the use of oil. 
_ The amount of fuel consumed daily by logging locomotives is ex- 
tremely variable, depending on the mileage traveled, the loads hauled, 
the number of heavy grades encountered, and the efficiency of the 
fireman. Roughly, a logging locomotive burns from 150 to 200 
pounds of coal per mile, 150 pounds when the grades do not exceed 
2 per cent, 175 pounds when the grades range between 2 and 5 per 
cent, and 200 pounds when they exceed 5 per cent. These approxi-. 
mations are based on a 50-ton geared locomotive making about 
36 miles per day. Using these figures and assuming that 1 ton of 
coal is equivalent to 3 barrels (126 gallons) of oil, a locomotive burns 
about 94 gallons of oil per mile when the grades do not exceed 2 per 
cent, 11 gallons when the grades range between 2 and 5 per cent, 
and 124 gallons when the grades exceed 5 per cent. On the same 
basis a logging locomotive will burn from 5 to 8 cords of split wood 
per day. 

The cost of oil is discussed under “ Ground yarding.” Coal deliv- 
ered costs from $4 to $5 per ton. Split wood costs from $1.75 to $2.50 
per cord when cut into 22-inch lengths and delivered along the track. 

Miscellaneous costs—The cost of lubricants, waste, etc., amounts 
to from $0.01 to $0.02 per thousand feet. 


MAINTENANCE OF LOCOMOTIVES AND CARS. 


Repairs to locomotives and cars are made by the blacksmith and 
machine shop department or by some one connected with it. This 
department also repairs the logging engines and other equipment. 
Of course, some repairs are made on this equipment by the operating 
crew. Operators prefer to make the heavy repairs during the slack 
seasons or during shutdowns. 

Investment in shops.—The investment in the blacksmith and ma- 
chine shops ranges from $1,000 to $8,000. Ordinarily it amounts to 
from $4,000 to $5,000. In many cases these shops suflice for both the 
mill and the logging camp. 
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Cost.—The cost of the repairs on shop equipment is taken up in the | 


discussion of equipment in this section. 

The shop crew ranges from two to seven men. In one large camp 
having relatively elaborate shops, the crew was as follows: Master 
mechanic, machinist, car tinkerer, blacksmith, blacksmith assistant, 
and carpenter. 

The following list is intended to soon the wages paid in 
the region to the members of this crew during the years 1911-1916: 


Wages per day. 


Position. 
Average.| High. Low. 
I IGIS el taste labs yal (65 See Oe ee ee Rr pee Semen, Se eet nee ee $4. 50 $5. 00 $3. 50 
(OU Te Ue AS ree Nee ee ee Seo ie 2h Saas Aaa eRe eas ass Se Ae e eae 3. 50 5. 00 3. 00 
Caritinkener. 622 = Sas Se Pe Se eed Ee eh i te a re 3.00 BES 2.75 
T Bad EVEN Sey aa TFL DR en Rn Rl a al a nen ae Mena al Sie at a te SA) 4.00 3.59 
Blacksmith as sistant BA Pho Smt Rely s Bie a Meet Maso Sib sei geh oes ge ea ee Pa ae 3.00 Bs 75 


TOTAL COST OF RAILROAD TRANSPORTATION. 


The following gives the total cost of railroad transportation in a 


few specific cases. In each case the costs are based on a year’s output. 


These cases will serve to show what the total cost consists of, how it 
varies and why, also the way the items are segregated in the most 
satisfactory cost statements. 


CasE 1.—Cost of railroad transportation. 


Cost per 
Items. thousand 
feet. 

Operation (abor)=3 268 seco Sete Se eielsein oon coon s Tae ses Saree ane ee ee $0. 275 
Maintenanceoflime (labor) i. - ke 5 eee PSS ere ee ee Sea ee 0. 268 
IMaITILENaNCeOLIOCOMOLT Ve and UFUCKS (labOn)2aoasse neces oe ae ee ee eee . 122 

Maintenancelofirieks, repailparts,and materials sss... sseeye ene en ee ee eee . 04 

Maintenance of locomotives, repair parts, and materials... .:..........---------+--------=---=- 05 
Sandia bor) oe sees aeons Sa wesee Sse os Bee ey te Se he a a ee eee . 008 

Supply mousel(labor) Pe tec sei ste sinc © as wcabinic ee seiasie ee on on ems ee ee ee ne .01 
Engineering (Supplies) 222 oo caste. 332k 5 cae Se eee ee - 001 

TEBE) ECO Espace ee en a nr a ae evn es ee ey ap wie emily MU a tee eS ek .10 
Oule waste and creases evbe snes a a see ee SO ae Os eee ee ius alee 2 ee nate - 025 

IPE PLECKALTOW OMAN LETC LOT a OLS ese rs re a a et ae a -10 

Depreciationon track 'sup pliesseesg ye Se Soe ee eee Sak Ses eg ae - 06 
ATOR Gi CONSEDUCELOI IS DUES exc ars oar a ae ee ae ee a a . 283 
To enn pe ak ok BR A AE EERE aoe a ae ee ACE eet ae ee a 1.342 


The average railroad haul from the landing to the dump was 
about 4 miles. The first 3 miles was over the main line, the rest 
over the spurs. The grade on the main line, with the exception 
of a short stretch, was favorable, averaging about 4 per cent. In 
places the favorable grade was more than 4 per cent, running as 
high as 8 per cent for a short distance at one point. There was 
about 700 feet of adverse grade on the main line. which averaged 
about 4 per cent. 
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The cost of constructing the spur lnes was below the average, 
since the surface of the country was relatively smooth and little 
- down timber and brush had to be contended with. The soil, how- 
ever, drains poorly, which made it necessary to ballast most of the 
spur railroad with rock ballast. This had to be blasted out of solid 
rock, broken up by hand, and hauled about 2 miles upgrade. When 
ballast was not used, the upkeep of the spurs was abnormally high. 

A 45-ton geared locomotive worked between the camp and the 
dump, about 3 miles, hauling about 6 loads per trip and making 
about 6 trips per day. A 45-ton geared locomotive hauled on the 
spurs, bringing in three loads at a trip. The spur railroad hauls, of 
course, varied in distance, but the average haul was about 14 miles. 
The adverse grades on these lines did not exceed 4 per cent. A 
24-ton rod engine was used to haul the men to and from their work; 
also to haul supplies, ties, steel, oil, etc. 

The cost is based on a year’s output of 50,300,000 feck A portion 
of the salaries of the foreman, bookkeeper, and timekeeper, and all 
the salary of the civil engineer, are prorated against the labor cost. 

(a) Operation (labor): Three locomotives were operated, with 
train crews as follows: 


Per day. 
ESSAY CELT Co oreo eae ee Be UN OE NO EM ee Cie era $5. 00 
SES MIN yin AT i rom stn CAE el ye it oy ala 3. 25 
1B (SEW co) ON 9 Ce 0 he) 0 ance aR ae neseecng MQ Aes eae ee a 4,50 
Second = Pravkenia tins sss Boe oth a ae ee 3. 15 
Tey) aes aVayey Se > ROSIER Seen ee ee rere See wean 5. 00 
TESS CST, 2 2 SBR SSR ee RI Pere Ree ean eer a ne Sects 3. 25 
} BASICS CTE OL Ae Se aS oo esa Pl a SP seer ese nN PRO ge 4.50 
Wireman 225222 EAR SEN aE PS Fae A gsr SRNR aaa eR AMR TADS 
DBAS UY SEN a are pe comer Ay a Ana he eS eV 3. 29 


The tracks, main and spur, were kept in better condition as to sur- 
face and alignment than is ordinarily the case. No great amount 
of time was lost in unloading, a train of six cars being unloaded in 
about eight minutes on the average, sometimes in five minutes. The 
main locomotive traveled about 36 miles per day and the one on the 
spurs about 30 miles. From 200,000 to 225,000 feet of timber was 
hauled per day. The volume of the average load was 5,000 feet. 

(6) Maintenance of line (labor): This segregation includes the 
labor cost of keeping all railroads in good condition as to surface 
and alignment, keeping ditches open, and taking care of slides. 
Tt also includes the cost of considerable ballast. The total mileage 
maintained at any one time did not exceed 54 miles, so that the cost 
of this work seems excessively high. It should be explained that 
the main line was used for the first time at the beginning of 1917 and 
that several rather large slides occurred during the year. 
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(c) Maintenance of locomotives and trucks (labor): This segre- 
gation includes the labor cost of repairing the three locomotives 
already described and 33 sets of trucks. The upkeep of the engine 
used on the spurs was very high because the engine was not built for 
the service demanded of it. It was of an early type, having a very 
light driving shaft, which caused a number of breakdowns during 
the year. 

The regular machine and blacksmith force consisted of the follow- 
ing: 


Per day 
1 7 Ves PST 6 2 | ee ee a weg See SLE CPE SMe Sel Ue |S eee $5. 00 
BiMeKSMILN S WELper= = — eS ee ee 3. 20 
Mechante 220.25 (637 e069 A BI se aA RASA IBS 5. 00 
Car SGikeren ae = i > Be IEE Ee sie Ree. 3. 25 


During a part of the year, a mechanic assistant and a carpenter 
were employed; then, too, when a locomotive was in the shop, the 
train crew assisted with the repairs. It should be stated that the 
blacksmith and his assistant spent a large part of their time in re- 
pairing logging equipment, such time being charged against the 
‘cost of upkeep of such equipment. 

(7) Depreciation on track supplies: This segregation includes the 
depreciation on ties, steel rails, bolts, nuts, spikes, rail braces, tie 
plates, angle bars, etc. 


CASE 2.—Cost of railroad transportation. 


Cost per 
Ttems. thousand 
feet. 

Operation: (abor) Sea5se-~ as eee ee ee eee a3 $0. 19 
Mamtenaneconine (abor) is. sce ace we sees et oe ors Sse ee eS ee eee .188 
Maimtenanceon locomotives, Cars, and, trucks Qabon)2s-- 2.2 =. 52 6-5 Se ee eee .155 

Maintenance of locomotive repair parts and materials........-.-..---...------------++.------ . 06 

Maintenance orears and: Grueks, and materials: -s.< 20555500 5 en eae ee .05 

Huclouy see eae Eee es ee ee ei eee Joss eds Sets EEE SEE ES .10 

Ort=wasteserease and: packing 355-2200 Sete ee eta See see ee Se ee ees . 02 

Depreciation on wHain-line consiraction..2._..2 LL. 213s Eke as Ee ee ee . 09 

DEepreciahiowOm track: SUPPLIES wiciis tess ole was Sree is Ue Soe Se ae ae SU ae oe . 04 

WiGS =. Soe ese See Ss oe Sse SE A eS Se se eee Ee ee ee . 04 

Spunrailroad construction: (abhor) a. <2 <<< S2 goes ape pos ae ae . 29 

Spur railroad eonstruction (powder). °2 922 .25.\20. 222 A eS Bee - 03 
otal 25020 gas. ee ho ae a Se Se ES ee eee 1. 253 


The year’s output on which this cost is based was 37,788,000 feet, 
the average cutput per day amounting to about 150,000 feet. 

A portion of the salaries of the foreman and bookkeeper, and all 
the salary of the civil engineer are prorated against the labor cost. 

Two geared locomotives, one 33 and one 42 ton, were used to haul 


the logs and do miscellaenous work about the camp, including rail- - 


road construction. The haul from the landings te the dump and 
the camp (buildings) had practically a water grade, the 42-ton 


ao?) ‘ear 
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locomotive at times handling 18 loads over this portion of the road. 
The average grade on the two miles of main line between the camp 
and Spur 1 (woods’ terminus of main line) averaged 51 per cent, the 
maximum grade amounting to 6 per cent. The 42-ton locomotive 
pulled four empty flats from the camp to the siding. The heaviest 
grades on the spurs amounted to 9 per cent. The average spur haul 
from the landings to the main line was about 1 mile. Twenty flats 
(length, 41 feet; capacity, 80,000 pounds) and six sets of trucks were 
used. Oil was burned as fuel. 
_ The 42-ton locomotive worked on the main line between the 
dump and Spur 1, a distance of about 5 miles; the 33-ton engine 
worked on the spurs. In the morning the 33-ton locomotive would 
move four empty flats from the camp to the siding at Spur 1. The 
42-ton locomotive averaged four or five trips per day between the 
dump and the siding at the camp, and roughly twice as many trips 
between the latter siding and the siding at Spur 1. The two brake- 
men, with the assistance of a man regularly employed at the dump, 
unloaded the cars with log jacks. . 
(a) Operation (labor): The train crews consisted of the follow- 


ing: 


42-ton : Per day. 
BESET ATTEN CS eee eae th SENS EAI re I A ers Sea ed ee Se $5. 00 
PCAC Rca Ke Ma Mod. 20k. 5. ce Ss A ADs eee 4.25 
SeCOmidie Dra Kenia Wess — so 50) ee ee eR Ngee RE ee i end a Se ge 

33-ton : 
IES 0a Toone ees eS Re oe ee 4, 50) 
1B eV LS] SEEN ECE ATES Us i TNS Pee a A/S 4,75 
Seconu: prakeman=—_ ==. 2 Legoninerspics (Oo. RaW etal SoS ao 3.75 


The difference in the wages was not due to differences in the work. 
but rather to length of service with the company. 

(6) Maintenance of line (labor): This segregation includes the 
Jabor cost of keeping all roads in good condition as to surface and 
alignment, keeping ditches open, taking care of slides, and hauling 
and digging gravel. It includes the upkeep of about 6 miles of line. — 
During the year a large portion of the track was ballasted with 
gravel, the ballast being secured from the bed of a river with a power 
scraper. There are a large number of heavy cuts, and the formation 
is such that slides occurred frequently during the west season. 

The section foremen were paid $3.50 per day; the hands, $2.50 per 
day. : 

(¢) Maintenance of locomotives and cars (labor) : This segregation 
includes the labor cost for repairing 2 locomotives, 20 flat cars, © 
sets of trucks, and 2 gravel cars. 
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The regular machine and blacksmith crew consisted of the fol- 
lowing: 


Per day. 
Blacksmith 2.2 3 Soa) wees See nee ee $5. 00 
Bineksmiths’: helpers. 222.2 -2 oo a eS ae ee 3. 50 
TVR CINTVNASE on aaa te aay 
Machinists helper) ee ee 3. 25 
Car. -tinkerer=. =e 2S Set oe Beets eee Ve eee 3. 25 
Carpenter (254i % 05b8 bes ah ah eh see eee aS eae ee 3. 50 
Second carpenter_-- =). = 228s Jae as Dik bee ae eee 3. OU 
ikea Sea a eR ee eg ee 3. 40 


This crew, in addition to repairing the locomotives, flat cars, and 
trucks, made the repairs on the logging equipment, the laber cost 
of which was $0.077 per thousand feet. 


CasE 3.—Cost of railroad transportation. 


> Cost per 
Ttems. thousand 
feet. 

Operaaon) Gabon) <s22 22. sash ees 2 ce ee ee oe er ee eae ee ee ee | $0.12 
IMBIN Ee RANCE OLETUCKS (EADOR) occ <a eo cca oo ee aw oe ees See ee ee en ee See oe | .018 

Mainicnance of locomotive Gabor) .¢ 2c 3: 6 «2 os.6 ok ee eee 01 
Sper consitachon and mainvenance Gabor)=- 2 2. 2-.. 2-2-2 325 ee eee ee ee eee . 262 

Maintenance of trucks (labor, repair parts, and materials) ansdstecai stale te ee eS | 02 
Maintenance of locomotive (labor, Tepair parts; Ang materials). --- oe ee ee .015 

ieee WWOOU = o> s— oa Be ne ee ee ee re 05 

Oil, waste, grease, and packing eee ee eee ot eee ane Sa AS BAe kee aes - | -01 

Depreciation on equipment and track supplies. a.<cs< eood Gino te ee ee Se eee i .14 

MascellaneGusse-< o.oo See ale Lace Sick Sa Ree Boece EE ee ee eee . 03 

BO SPOIPNG Ges eso co a roe Cea te mace sae re Se ae a ee ee ae Oe 1.25 
LAUT] EEN ES a a eg a pe a a ee SS 1,925 


In this case it was possible to locate the railroads practically any 
place without encountering heavy grades, since the ground for the 
most part is relatively level. The spur lines were ballasted and kept 
in good alignment. 

The company had been operating about 3 years and at the time 
the above costs were secured had a cut of about 7 years ahead. 

The year’s output on which these costs are based amounted to 
50,000,000 feet. 

(a) Operation (labor): This segregation includes the cost of op- 
erating a 52-ten geared locomotive on the spur lines, hauling the 
logs from the landings to a siding at the camp. The logging engines 
were working on two spurs; one about 1 mile from camp, the other 
two about 2 miles from camp. To take care of the output of the 
camp, Which was about 240,000 feet per day, it was necessary for 
the train crew to work overtime. The logs were hauled from camp 
to Puget Sound, a distance of about 12 miles, by contract, at a rate 
of $125 per thousand feet This rate included the cost of dumping, 
sorting, and rafting. The train crew consisted of the following: 
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Per day 
LOPES NEE Sc eo) ae ee RIE kbs Oe hod ek $4. 00 
VTE OEDE CE ae a de ay aoe 
EEiece ees a eae ere ern eR a a eee 4. 00 


(6) Maintenance of trucks: This includes the maintenance of 56 
sets of trucks, | 


RAILROAD INCLINES. 


Inclined tracks for lowering logs are becoming an important engi- 
neering feature of logging operations. ‘They have been used a long 
_time in the region, but only in connection with short inclines of light 
grades and where ordinary logging engines furnished the power to 
raise or lower the roads. It is only within the past six years that 
operators began to consider it practical to lower loaded cars for long 
distances over heavy grades and with specially constructed equip- 
ment. | 

Heretofore large bodies of timber standing on plateaus or on 
mountain sides high above the main-line railroad were reached by 
a series of switchbacks or detours. If the amount of timber did not 
make such a railroad practical, chutes were used. In either case 
the expense of moving the timber was large. At the present time 
long inclines are used to transport logs from plateaus to the lower 
levels, the incline in such cases connecting two systems of railroads, 
one on the plateau and the other on the flat below; or to lower logs 
cut on mountain sides, such inclines running practically straight 
up the slope, with lateral spurs radiating from them. 

The roadbed of inclines does not demand the heavy construc- 
tion required where trains pass, because there is no pounding action 
such as is produced by a locomotive. An uneven grade is not a se- 
rious handicap unless there are portions where the grades are so 
gentle that cars will not be pulled to the foot of the incline by 
gravity. While it is desirable that inclines be built in a straight 
line, it is not strictly essential. 

There are two systems of inclines in use; the one-way incline, in 
which one or more loaded cars are lowered on the down trip, the 
empties being returned on the up trip; and the counterbalanced sys- 
tem, in which a loaded car descends as the empty car ascends. 


- COUNTERBALANCED INCLINE. 


The first long railroad incline to be used in a logging operation on 
the Pacific coast is of the counterbalanced type. This incline was 
put in operation in 1912, and it is still the longest incline in use in 
the region. It has a length of 8,000 feet and a fall of 3,100 feet, 
which means that the grade averages 45 per cent. The grade is very 
uneven, varying between a maximum of 78 per cent and a minimum 
of 10 per cent. 
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Another incline of this type was put in operation in Washing- 
ton in 1914. A brief description of this incline and the method of 
its operation follow: 

From the sawmill the logging railroad follows a valley for a dis- 
tance of 24 miles on a broken grade, the maximum grade being 3} 
per cent. At the incline end of the railroad there is a 1,600-foot 
tangent, which breaks into a 24-degree curve. This curve connects 
with a short stretch of tangent track which forms the foot of the in- 
cline. At the foot of the incline there is a passing track for the 
storage of empty cars. This track, being connected with the main line 
at two points and having a 4 per cent grade, permits the empties to 
be dropped out on the main line toward the incline by gravity. 

The incline is 5,800 feet long and straight for its entire length. 
It has a vertical rise of 1,500 feet, the maximum grade being 56 per 
cent, the minimum 15 per cent. The latter grade occurs at the pass- 
ing point. : 

Starting at the bottom of the incline, there is a single track until 
the passing point is reached. From this point to the top of the in- 


cline there is a double track. At the upper end of the incline the © 


tracks are laid 6 feet 84 inches apart, center to center, except at the 
passing point in the middle of the incline, where they are 12 feet 
apart, center to center. This arrangement insures ample clearance 
for the rope and permits the transportation of camp buildings, log- 
ging engines, and other equipment, up or down the incline, on cars. 

At the top of the incline there is a gravity siding on which the 
empties run. This siding branches from the incline proper and runs 
along below the logging road for a short distance before connecting 
with it. 

The hoisting line passes through sheaves on the top of a tower or 
headworks set at the top of the incline near the hoisting engine. 
These sheaves, six in number and set tandem, equalize the strain on 
the line. The sheaves are not overloaded, each one being calculated 
to carry a load of 2,000 pounds, one-sixth of the downward pressure 
of the line at this point. 

The lowering engine is located 350 feet back from the head of the 
incline and 250 feet from the headworks. It is mounted on a 55-foot 
sled, which is set leve! in a pit. A timbered bulkhead is set between 
the front end of the sled and the dirt wall of the excavation. The 
runners of the sled, together with the hold-down weights for the 
brakes, are embedded, thus insuring a very substantial setting. 

The hoist consists of a large gypsy drum, equipped with suitable 
brakes to control the load in its descent, the motive power being fur- 
nished by 11 by 13 inch engines of the reversible type. It is equipped 
with two sets of gears, one set having a gear ratio of 5 to 1, the other 
15to1. This arrangement gives a high speed—900 feet per minute— 


> 
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when loaded cars are descending the incline, and a low speed for pull- 
ing up locomotives, yarding engines, etc. There are two sets of 
_brakes—one operated by hand, the other by steam. This minimizes 
the danger of losing control of the load. Both brakes have tre- 
mendous holding power. The steam brake is so arranged that in the 
event of the steam line’s becoming disconnected, the brake would 
be automatically thrown on, thus stopping the engine. This function 
of the brake is controlled by a 1,400-pound weight. In other words, 
when the engine is cold the brake is set, it being necessary to use 
_ steam to lift the weight. The hoist is strongly made throughout, 
weighs approximately 35 tons, and costs $6,500 f. o. b. Portland. 

- The lowering line is wrapped around the gypsy four times, so that 
either end can be moved up or down the incline. It consists of 14 
inch Warrington construction wire rope, which has an approximate 
strength of 98 tons. The stress on the rope in operation amounts to 
about 29 tons, giving a factor of safety of 3.35. A lubricant, con- 
sisting of pine tar and_skid oil, is applied to the line three times a 
week. This keeps the line in good condition and greatly prolongs its 
life. : 

It has been pointed out that this line leads through sheaves on a 
tower at the head of the incline. To reduce further the friction and 
wear on the line, suitable rollers—10 in number—are placed at points 
where heavy breaks in the grade line occur and where the line comes 
in contact with the ground. These rollers are made of manganese 
steel, with the ends higher than the center, to keep the line traveling 
in the center of the track. 

In hooking the load to the incline cable, a bridle with a choker 
hook spliced in each end is placed over the load. A long strap with 
an eye splice in each end is then passed under the load, through the 
chokers of the bridle, and back over the draw head of the flat car. 
A heavy clevis is used to fasten the incline cable to the bridle. To do 
away with any side pull that may result from the tightening of the 
cable, a short piece of chain is fastened around the draw head over 
the bridle ends. This brings the incline cable puil to the center of 

the track. If this were not done, the line would not travel in the same 
place each time, and so it would be impracticable to place track 
rollers. 

Electric bells, located at the top and bottom of the incline, are 
used for a signal system. These are supplemented by telephones at 
the bottom, at the passing track in the center of the incline, and in 
the lowering engine house, thus affording communication for the 
entire length of the line and increasing to a great degree the efli- 
ciency and safety of the operation. ; 

The operation of the incline is briefly as follows: A 9} by 10-inch 
yarding engine, located about 75 feet from the hoist from which it 
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receives its steam, hooks on to an incoming load and spots it on the 
‘incline proper. This spotting engine also kicks the empties over 
the switch and upon the gravity spur track. The descending load 
brings up the empty car—standard Northern Pacific flats—their 
passing taking place at the middle of the incline. The load is under 


brake control for the entire distance, it being necessary to use steam. 


only at starting. <A trip from the headworks is made in six minutes. 
A daily output of 50 cars, or 250,000 feet, could be readily handled 
over the incline in a 10-hour working day, this being at the rate of 
five cars per hour, or one car in twelve minutes. 

The total cost of the incline—construction, installation of equip- 
ment, equipment, ete-—was approximately $22,250. This cost may 
be itemized as follows: 


1. Cost of clearing right of way for incline proper and gravity 


sidings, top and bottom, also site for headworks and hoist___.__ $500 

2 (Gost oto rading Tishe or Sway 2s 20) a ee ee 2. 000 

8. Cost of laying and surfacing track, dirt ballast was used__________ 800 

4, Cost of headworks, including labor, material, equipment, etc_____ 150 

5. Cost of installing hoist, including labor and material, ete__________ 1,000 

BPO OSES OR | WRG se Sh ee es nk a 990 

7. Cost of steel and fixtures (60-pound steel, at $40 per ton)__________ 4, 200 

S250 0St of irack: “rollers: 2 Bs Me NNO ata ai SS Ae ee ee ee 400 

~ 9. Cost of lowering line (5,800 feet of 14-inch line)__________ 3, 200 
10. -Gost..of: lowering. engine, £..0.. bs Portlandj——- Leo. = ae eee 6, 500 
aU [pel ED EG 01'S) 5) et U0 eee arabe ee ale MERE. 9 Aare emnMNEN a 7 ee ane. aeSE Te he Cet 500 
12. Miscellaneous (labor, equipment, freight, ete.) 600 
13. Spotting engine (second hand) with equipment___________________ 1, 500 
Motal sGOSts 2 oS ee a hee ee ee eee 22, 250 


The cost of operation, including depreciation, maintenance, sup- 
plies, etc., is estimated as below. In this estimate it is assumed that 
125.000 feet of timber is handled daily over the incline. 


Cost per 
1,00U feet. 
Labor (includes an engineer at $3.75, a hooker and unhooker at $3.00, 

AMG oa MCWASCE “AG ch 0 ae ae eT $0. 10 
Maintenance of grade and ties (labor and material)_______-____§___-_ aR Is 
Marmpenance: or lowerins engine ><" Fe A Ne ae ee ee eee . O01 
Ware Tepe £ob See hee ss se Sena tS et See ee ee 05 
Wye ode il als Fa ayy Be et on dh | A eo pes bags bia Oe 04 
AGATA CATES 8 eee a AY rs he EE ee 01 
Depreciation ..on. improvements 22 =e ee ee . 06 
Depreciation on hoist, steel, and other equipment_____________________ . 04 
NMistellacngus = en eR SENG a ee ee eee .O1 


POta les cbs ybe sett) vat Ferrey shee et a poe ad ED Oe pe 0. 34 
ONE-WAY INCLINES. 


There are two classes of one-way inclines: The single-line system 
and the two-line system. . 
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SINGLE-LINE SYSTEM. 


The single-line system has been most used by logging operators on 
short inclines. That it is adapted for rather long hauls, however, is 
indicated by the following: . 

An operator was confronted with the problem of opening up a 
body of timber, estimated at 150,000,000 feet, which stood on a 
plateau high above the existing railroad system. To extend the 
railroad to reach this timber would have involved the constructing of 
a series of switchbacks having a total length of 4 miles and cost- 
ing $32,000; so an incline was built. It was determined that a special 
lowering engine would be too expensive, considering the fact that 
this type of engine could be used for no other purpose. A combina- 
tion engine—one that could be used first for incline purposes and 
later as a road engine—was selected. This engine has 12 by 14 inch 
cylinders and a 72-inch boiler, the arrangement permitting the fore 
end to be converted into a standard road engine with a few changes. 
The main drum is fitted with a 10-inch shaft, also with a special 
brake. 

The incline is built on a straight line, and has a length of 2,000 
feet and a maximum grade of 664 per cent. Wire rope 14 inches in 
diameter is used for a lowering line. , 

The incline has a capacity of 25 cars per day, the average load 
amounting to about 7,600 feet. One truck is lowered at a time. 
An average round trip takes 15 minutes, 4 minutes for lowering the 
load and -3 minutes for returning the empty to the summit. The 
other 8 minutes are taken up in hooking and unhooking loads, and 
in idle time. 

The lowering engine cost $6,500; the grading, track laying, etc., 
$4,700. 


TWO-LINE SYSTEM. 


The first incline of the two-line type was installed in 1914. The 
logging manager who devised the scheme was confronted with the 
problem of removing the timber from 9 square miles of mountain- 
side the lower boundary of which was about 1,200 feet above the 
main line railroad that ran along the base of the slope. The timber 
along the bottom of the slope had been logged to this railroad by 
the ordinary ground yarding method. To open up the timber on the 
mountainside with a system of railroad spurs of the usual type would 
have meant the tying up of a large quantity of steel rails, and very 
long, heavy switching; or, in other words, a heavy investment and 
high operating cost. It was decided that the topography of this par- 
ticular area would permit the use of a railroad incline from which 
lateral spurs could be projected on practical grades, or grades on 
which a geared locomotive could be operated. 
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Largely because of the shape of their holdings and the topography 
of the area, the company had to construct three inclines. These in- 
clines proved very satisfactory. In length they ranged from 4,000 
to 6.000 feet. The grades varied. The grades on the first one ranged 
from 6 to 18 per cent, with the exception of 600 feet of 13 per cent 
grade. In the case of one of the others, the maximum grade was 30 
per cent. While the aim is to build these inclines on a straight line, 
or nearly so, it is not always practical to do so. For example, in one 
case 1,200 feet of the in- 
cline was on a 12 degree 
curve. 

The incline proper is 
constructed as in the case 
of an ordinary railroad 
spur. There is a siding 


empties at the bottom of 
the incline, also at points 
on the incline where the 
lateral spurs, about one- 
fourth mile apart, con- 
nect with it. See figure 70. 

The power is furnished 
by an 11 by 13 inch hoist- 
ing engine of the reversi- 
ble type, which is placed 
at the top of the slope 
(fig. 70). This engine, 
which has a drum capac- 
ity of 12,000 feet of 14- 
Fic. 70.—Location equipment and tracks, two-line inch cable, is mounted on 

‘Popeper os a sled and can be moved 
from one location to another in the same way as the ordinary ground 
varding engine. It has ample power to handle five loaded cars on a 
40 per cent grade. 

When the system is in operation, the lowering line leads from the 
engine, which is placed to the left of the incline, then through a 
block on the lowering car, and thence to a stump or deadman near 
the engine but on the opposite side of the incline (fig. 70). This 
doubles the pulling power of the engine. 

The loaded cars, where the grade will permit, are attached one to 
the other in the usual way, with the head load attached direct to the 
lowering car (fig. 71) by a tag line. Where the grade is steep, the 


method shown in figure 72 is used. The lowering car has a heavy steel 


frame and is 16 feet long. A large compound block (fig. 73), tri- 


for the accommodation of - 
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angular in shape and composed of three 3-foot sheaves (fig. 74), is 
~ mounted on its deck. The lowering cable passes around the sheaves 
and over two rollers mounted on brackets on the side of the car. This 
arrangement gives a clearance of 14 feet between the moving and 


Shree ee ees 
Zz 


Fig. 71.—Loaded car, two-line railroad incline. 


dead line. This car can be equipped with a gasoline engine, thus 
making it self-propelling. 

The lowering line never touches the ground. The dead section of 
it rests on skids laid along one side of the track. These are placed 
about 20 feet apart and at right angles to the track. The moving 


Fig. 72.—Lowering car, two-line railroad incline. 


section of the line on the other side of the track leads over ordinary 
sheaves placed about 100 feet apart, the sheaves working in stands 
that have flared sides. On the inside of the curves the section of the 
line leads over light twin-road rollers, while on the outside of curves 
the dead section of the line is held in place by brackets, which auto- 
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matically release and pick up the line when the lowering car passes 
that point. 

The operation of this system is as follows: The friction on the 
hoist is released and the weight of the lowering car takes the line to 
the bottom of the grade, except 
where the grade is slight. Over 
such grades the car propels itself 
by means of its gasoline engine. — 
The lowering car is attached to 
the empties, and the hoist pulls 
them up the incline. The lateral 
spurs being reached, the hoist is 
stopped, and the empties are 


SSS dropped on a siding where the 
° 3 noe : locomotive operating on that spur 
| ee : e = | can get them. When the cars are - 
| Jor Sete e -e y x ! loaded a locomotive takes them to 
| Sone | the point where the spur joins the 
I | incline. The hoisting car is then 
| if | lowered, as before, and is used to 
Fic. 75.—Hoisting block, two-line rail- pull the loaded cars up the grade 
Rory road incline. past the switch and upon the in- 


cline ready for their trip down the incline. 

When operating the 4,000-foot incline, which had a maximum 
grade of 17 per cent, four cars scaling 32,000 feet were lowered at 
one time, and it was felt that 40,000 
feet would not have constituted an 
excessive strain on the engine or 
line. The company, however, made 
a practice of lowering only three 
loaded cars and taking back six 
pairs of empty trucks, since their 
operation did not demand that more 
loaded cars be handled at a trip. It 
never took more than 10 minutes to | 
lower the three loaded cars. Dur- 
ing the time this incline was in use 
no cars were derailed or logs lost. 
In the case of the 6,000-foot incline, 
which had a maximum grade of 18 Fig. 74.—Hoisting block (top plate 
per cent and a 12-degree curve, detached), two-line railroad incline. 
26,000,000 feet of timber was lowered without a derailment. On 
this incline as many as five cars, or 50,000 feet, were lowered at a 
trip. In the case of the 4,800-foot incline, which was laid on a 
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straight line and had a maximum grade of 30 per cent, two cars 
were lowered at a trip, 40 cars being lowered in a day. 

The operating labor cost per thousand feet varies, of course, with 
the average amount of timber lowered on the incline per day, the 
total daily labor cost being to a great extent fixed. The total daily 
labor cost amounts to about $13 per day, as follows: 


Per day 
kk (CN SIMCC RE 2 a EAE Ao wie, AREA Deg BEL so YR $3. 50 
ieamnreman ss a Cog aVs ad ee Seay Ds euch yb pOee es paeumbien Dein 
1 brakeman____ é TEENA Senge ie Wee 2 eee zc AS eo Va) 
tes UES S<(SNOTE NG ee Et al Tae ae a a Rae eal ae Seah cere ea aE RSS: pli fi Dy SS 

HNO ie preity VRE P Eo vrael ot Ny ee te) oer PEO oe Beweet apes 13. 00 


The life of the lowering line is not known, since no lines have been 
worn out so far. One line has been used to lower 50,000,000 feet, 
and it seems that it is not more than one-half worn out. 

The fixed investment in the incline equipment proper is approxi- 
mately as follows: 


Lowering engine, together with the sled and small equipment 


USECeraROUN Cl Gee CII STIes a itiu tM igl eo By Rie ots Stee A oe ee ee $7, 850 
VCO SII O16 CES ea SS a ae lg ah aOR Ne Nag ee Eng 1, 5006 
Set of rollerse® -t tte it BOIGR ALG pierce DS ACh Cee SRR oy SROs Biel 500 
LFOOO hee Haletain chin Call eie 2) bynes es 2 ues 2 pet Dive ee a ieee 3, 500 
Miscellaneous equipment_____ a rv a SRO UP Ot Pace tana ane AN 200 

BR Ob culpaeties ee 0d 8 eA 2 AS 0 a) ee ORE ea 13, 050 
UNLOADING. 


Logs as a rule are unloaded, or dumped, into mill ponds, streams, 
or tidewater. Very small operators sometimes unload logs to, and 
store small quantities on, the land. The latter is a very unusual prac- 
tice in the fir region of the Pacific coast. 

A number of different methods are used. Only two principles, 
however, are involved. The logs may be pushed from cars, or in con- 
nection with a superelevated track they may be pulled from the cars 
by gravity. 

As a rule, cars are unloaded’ by means of a rollway, or dump, and 
an unloading machine. When the logs are dumped into a mill pond 
or stream, the dump, serving as a part of the railroad track, is gen- 
erally built along the bank. To dump logs into tidewater it is nec- 
essary to extend the track over the water. 

The aim of all operators, of course, is to unload logs as cheaply as 
possible. The cost of this step, however, must be considered in con- 
nection with the cost of other steps in the logging operations. In 
other words, a nice balance should exist between the total cost of un- 
loading logs and the total cost of transporting the logs from the 
landings to the dump and the cost of booming and sorting. This is 

61361°—Bull. 711—18——15 | 
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particularly true of the balance as it relates to the cost of railroad 
transportation. It is obvious, therefore, that the method, equipment, 
and improvements to be used in a given case depend on a number of 
factors. There is also, of necessity, a relation between the character 
of the improvements and equipment and the method used. 

As a general thing the train crew constitutes all, or the major part, 
of the help used in unloading. This means that the train is held at 
the dump until the logs are unloaded, the time depending on the 
speed of the method. When the railroad haul is short and the output 
small, a slow method with simple improvements and equipment is 
the cheapest, all things being taken into consideration. If the log- 
ging train is crowded because of a long haul or a large output, a more 
elaborate method may be necessary than may seem to be justified by 
the unloading operation in itself. 

If the water is deep and has a current, the dump may have only 
one track and be comparatively short, making it possible to use a _ 
stationary unloading rig satisfactorily, since the logs will float away 
as soon as they are dumped. While still, deep water does not greatly 
increase the difficulty of unloading logs, it does constitute a draw- 
back. If logs are dumped rapidly into still, deep water, the dis- 
turbance caused by their falling will not be sufficient to keep the logs 
from piling up, necessitating in some cases the employment of an 
extra man. Shallow water is a serious drawback. Where the un- 
loaded logs do not float away, more or less breakage results when the 
logs are thrown on the pile that forms. This is especially true in the 
case of cedar logs. Then, too, a jam of this kind increases the work 
of the boom man. Under such conditions, a long dump in connec- 
tion with a portable unloading machine, or some other device for 
unloading the logs at different points along the dump, is generally 
used. 

DUMPS. 


Where the track is built along the bank of a stream or pond, an 
inclined dump, over which the logs roll into the water, is generally 
used. The length, breadth, pitch of skids, strength, etc., depend on 
the topography and soil formation of the location, the size of logs, 
the method of unloading, etc. The dump may consist of a frame- 
work composed of three parallel sets of stringers, spaced about 8 feet 
apart, which extend to the water’s edge for 60 feet or more. The 
outer stringer, possibly the middle, projects over the water’s edge 
and is supported on piling or timbers that rest on solid bottom, 
while the other stringers are supported on round or square uprights 
placed from 4 to 6 feet apart. Heavy timbers, generally round, are 
placed on top of and at right angles to the stringers. These timbers 
are generally laid flush, forming an unbroken floor, with a pitch of 
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from 15 to 25 degrees. The upper ends are placed slightly below the 
level of the car bunks. Asa rule, every third or fourth timber is shod 
with railroad iron. The total cost of a 60-foot dump of this type, 
including labor, material, supplies, etc., and excluding the cost of the 
track, is about $500. 

Quite often, as has been indicated, the dump is built on piling over 
the water. The trestle, for the dump proper, may be long enough to 
accommodate 20 cars or more. An additional length of trestle is 
usually necessary to get the cars to deep water. To protect the 
trestle from falling logs, a row of piling is driven flush with the 
ends of the ties and far enough from the rail to permit the passage 
of cars. This row of piling, forming an unbroken wall, is capped 
with a brow skid, the top of which is a little below the top of the car 
bunks. It is usually faced with a similar row of piling, the second 
row being beveled off at the top. If a stationary unloading machine 
is to be used, the dump proper is not more than 70 or 80 feet in length 
and placed at the most advantageous point, taking into consideration 
the depth of the water and the arrangement for sorting and rafting. 

The cost of dumps of this character varies greatly, for the most 
part because of the differences in the type, size, and location. The 
method of unloading also influences it. With these factors known, 
it is possible to estimate the cost with substantial accuracy. The cost 
data given under the head of “ Railroad transportation” will assist 
in making an estimate. Further assistance can be secured from cost 
data published for the use of engineers. The price of piling de- 
livered to a given location, the contract price of driving, and the cost 
of sawed timber can be learned. If the trestle is built over salt water, 
the maintenance cost will be much higher than if it is built over fresh 
water. 

PRICE OF PILING. 


The price of piling varies from 6 1/2 to 10 cents per linear foot. 
Douglas fir is usually used, although hemlock is sometimes used in 
small quantities. The selling prices of winter-cut Douglas fir piling, 
with 10-inch tops, delivered to the tidewater of Puget Sound, was 
approximately as follows in April, 1916: 


Cost per linear foot. 


PA EOE ateLOOE-PULGSclae fied = let et ee es ee ee $0. 080 
Meee Orme eG Oe ULES a0 cs EA A Se a . 085 
meROOEPEPLICS: = 2 uigapees aaape eg TIAL Bs Sas Se . 090 


The specifications for piling may include the following: That 
piles 20 to 30 feet in length shall have 9-inch tops; that piling 30 feet 
or over in length shall have 10-inch tops; that the piling shall not be 
less than 14 inches nor more than 22 inches in diameter at a point 
6 inches from the butt end; that there shall not be more than 1; 
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inches of the sapwood at the top of the piles; and that a line drawn 
from center to center shall lie within the pile. 


COST OF DRIVING PILING. 


Pile driving is usually done by contract. Contract prices vary, for 
the most part with the size of the job, the distance the equipment has 
to be moved, the character of the structure, the length of the piling, 
and the character of the formation the piles are to be drivenin. When 
the piling is driven in relatively deep water, the contract price for 
driving amounts to about $1.50 per pile. 

Contractors figure that the cost of driving amounts to about $1 
per pile, and that their profit should amount to about $0.50 per pile. 
The following shows the approximate daily cost per pile-driving 
crew to the contractor. 

: Cost per day. 


Labor: 
Horema ns i 0 ee Se eas ri BEL ED i SCL aS EE ee $5. 00 - 
inigineens Ayers ess erin PS ey SUF on Brea ts a Reena peep eens a 4. 00 
Loftman ____ OU Ia re eo esa tales eA EE Oe ce CE Re 3. 00 
ARES OO EN TN AINE es Dae Te Sata sree vu Se en Ae ee 3. 50 
FO US te OUI ck eas ae, a 7 ee ce ee ene ae ae ee (0) 
Moe lhe 5 ak APB GE NEF SS Se OES of Gas EY Oe WT bat Ue 18. 50 
Pile driver: 
Fuel and other supplies, maintenance and depreciation of equipment, 
TNUC RESP OMIA VES UTC ING © CU mie ra See i 10. 00 
EF 2H eG! 910) HH aaNet es MReaae Miers GMRONaS i etch, SAWN ENO MIRNL WRG lee) Rye IE 28. 50 


A crew will drive from 25 to 30 piles in a day. 


LIFE OF PILING. 


The average life of piling in salt water under ordinary conditions 
is from 3 to 4 years, the maximum 5 years. Where the water is less 
salty, the life of piling is longer. For example, at or near Belling- 
ham, in the waters of Bellingham Bay, it is about 7 years. This is 
due to the fact that the Nooksack River discharges a large volume of 
fresh water into this bay, hindering the rapid growth of the animal 
life that is so injurious to piling. There are other cases where the 
life of piling driven in salt water is longer than this. 


COST OF PILE-BENT TRESTLES, 


The cost of trestles is discussed in works dealing with the economics 
of engineering construction. The cost of five-pile-bent trestles of 
standard construction when built over the tidewaters of the region, 
the piles averaging about 40 feet in length, amounts to. about $6 
per running foot. This is the complete cost exclusive of the rails. 
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The cost of a bent with 15-foot centers is approximately as follows: 


_ 5 piles, driven and capped (material and labor), at $10 per pile_+______ $50. 00 
2,200 feet of timbers in place, including labor and material (timber, 

ILO SpEKeS. DOMES), at LO per, thousand feet. 2 -2- "25 7 41. 89 

sROPBnECOStsNeTADCIib. Stl. fe re re ee ee ‘91. SO 


The following indicates the character, size, and amount of mate- 
rial used: 


5 piles, averaging 40 feet in length. 

1 cap, 12 by 14 inches by 14 feet. 

2 sway braces, 3 by 10 inches by 14 feet. 
6 stringers, 8 by 16 inches by 15 feet. 
12 ties, 6 by 8 inches by 12 feet. 

8 ties, 6 by 8 inches by 14 feet. 

2 guard rails, 6 by 8 inches by 15 feet. 
2 planks, 2 by 12 inches by 15 feet. 

30 boat spikes. 

6 bolts, $ by 11 inches. 

4 bolts, ? by 19 inches. 

4 bolts, ? by 29 inches. 

5 drift bolts, ? by 24 inches. 

4 drift bolts, # by 82 inches. 


[eo Pleo HCO 


ip 


METHODS. 


SUPERELEVATED RAIL. 


A number of operators unload their logs very satisfactorily by 
means of a superelevated track. The railroad track is laid parallel 
with the dump and so that the top of a car in passing will be about 
6 inches away from it. The outer rail is elevated from 12 to 16 
inches, thus throwing the side of the car next the dump at a lower 
level. Most of the logs will roll from the car into the water when 
the car stakes are removed, the dogs on the car bunks lowered, or 
the binder chains loosened. The remainder of the logs are rolled off 
the car by means of logging jacks, levers, or makeshift gill pokes. 
This is one of the simplest methods of unloading, being extensively 
used, especially where the output is small and the logs are dumped 
into a mill pond. It may be used with all types of dumps. 


LOGGING JACKS. 


The depth of the water and the height of the track above the 
water may make it necessary to dump the logs at different points 
along the dump rather than at one point. Under such conditions, 
if the output is small or if the train crew is not crowded, it may be 
economical for the train crew to unload the logs with logging Jacks. 
To facilitate unloading with this method, the track is slightly super- 
elevated, which results in some of the logs rolling from the cars 
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when the car stakes are cut or tripped or the binder chains loosened. 
The remainder are pushed from the cars with logging jacks. 

At one camp where unloading is done with this method, a crew 
of three men—two brakemen and a dump man—unload eight cars, 
averaging about 7,500 feet to the car, in about 30 minutes. The 
dumping is seldom accomplished in less than 20 minutes, and it 
sometimes takes an hour. The cars are equipped with patent stakes. 
Considerable time is lost because the brow skid is too high. The 
logs average about 2,000 feet in volume. 


TILTING DUMP. 


The tilting dump is used by a few operators. The dump is usually 
built in paired sections, each 40 feet in length, with 30 feet of sta- 
tionary track between. This arrangement permits logs of any length 


to be dumped. Two cars loaded with 40 foot logs can be dumped at 


the same time. When the logs are longer, one load is dumped at a 
time, a truck being “ spotted ” on each of the two sections, which are 
tripped simultaneously. 

Piles capped with timbers form the foundation. The roller tim- 
ber—a stick 42 feet long and 20 inches square—and two stringers, 
supporting a floor of ties and the latch stringers, form the platform 
of the dump. The five latch timbers on each section of the dump 
extend about 2 feet beyond the ties on the land side and are fastened 
down by means of iron latches. This arrangement holds the sec- 
tions level when the loads are run on. The center latch timber, 
which is known as the trip timber, is longer and larger than the 
others, being 36 feet long, 9 by 18 inches at one end, and tapering to 
® by 12 inches at the other, or latch, end. The roller timber works 
on heavy cast-iron chains which rest on the sills. 

The operation is simple. When the cars are spotted, the chains 
taken down, and the latches knocked off, gravity causes the dump to 
revolve 15 degrees on its axis, rolling the logs from the cars. This 
action is due to the fact that the center of the track is placed about 
3 inches from the center of the roller timber on the water side. The 
dump is brought back into position by the workmen walking out on 
the trip timber. Loads heavy on the land side will not trip the 
dump. Under such conditions, the tilting action is started by lifting 
up on the trip timber. Slabs will not always roll off at the inclina- 
tion provided, making it sometimes necessary to use a gin pole and 
parbuckle line. The design of the dump is shown in a general way 
in figures 75 and 76. 

At one camp which uses this method, three men—two brakemen and 
the locomotive fireman—dump the logs at the rate of one car per 24 
minutes, a large part of this time being consumed in taking down and 
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Fig, 75.—Floor plan of a tilting log dump. 
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LONGITUDINAL SECTION THROUGH ROLLER TIMBER 
Fic. 76.—Details of a tilting log dump. 
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putting up the binder chains. If the trucks were equipped with 
patent stakes, the time consumed in unloading would be considerably 
less. 

The cost of dumps like that described above varies with different 
locations and different soil formations. Under ordinary condi- 
tions, the cost, not including the approaches, should range from 
$2,000 to $2,500. The maintenance of one of these dumps for 7 years 
cost about $300 per year. During this time the dump was practi- 
cally rebuilt through maintenance. 


GIN POLE. 


A number of operators unload logs under conditions that render 
a gin pole and parbuckle line a practical method. The gin pole, 
which is about 35 feet in height, is erected along the track on the 
land side, with the $-inch parbuckle line leading through a sheave 
block at the top of the pole. In unloading, one end of the line is 
passed under the load to the opposite side of thecar and fastened 
to the brow skid. When the line is tightened by power applied at the 
other end, the load is raised from the car bunks and pushed from 
the car. With this method a mast, or pole, to which a cross arm is 
braced about 20 feet from the track, is used in most cases instead of 
a gin pole, the parbuckle line leading through a sheave block at each 
end of the cross arm. The cross arm extends over the track about 
8 feet. 

The logs are dumped at one point, which, as has been suggested, 
is not practical under all conditions. Some operators eliminate this 
objectionable feature by using a number of gin poles erected car 
lengths apart along the dump. 

The power as a rule is furnished by the locomotive, the hand work 
being done by the train crew. When a number of gin poles are used, 
the locomotive is the only practical source of power. In some cases, 
where it is desirable to unload as quickly as possible, the power is 
supphed by an ordinary logging engine, generally an old one, necessi- 
tating the employment of an unloading engineer in addition to the 
regular train crew. If the logs are unloaded in a pond near the 
mill, the power may be furnished by a hoist, the steam being fur- 
nished by the mill. In one case a 6} by 10-inch single-drum hoist is 
used, the machine being operated by the locomotive fireman. The 
engineer spots the cars and the brakemen adjust the parbuckle line. 
When the dump is located near a power plant, an electrically driven 
hoist may furnish the power. In one case, a 30-horsepower West- 
inghouse motor, connected with the drum shaft by a double-reduction 
gear, is used. The two drums are operated on this shaft by ordinary 
logging-engine frictions. One drum carries the parbuckle line; the 
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other, which can be operated independently, is used for miscellaneous 
purposes. 

This method is slower when the locomotive is used to spot the 
ears and to furnish the power in unloading than when the power used 
to operate the parbuckle line is furnished by a separate engine. With 
the former source of power it takes from 2 to 3 minutes to unload a 
car of logs; with the latter, from 1 to 14 minutes. 


GILL POKE. 


(1) One of the simple gill-poke devices is as follows: The track | 
on the entire length of the dump is slightly superelevated. Parallel 
to the track on the land side, and about 5 feet above the level of the 
track, there is a timber with notches cut at proper distances. The 
arm of the poke is a stick of wood 4 by 384 inches by 6 or 8 feet, which 
is shod with a sharp steel prong at the pointed end and has a collar - 
at the blunt end. In operation the pointed end of the poke is placed 
against the logs and the heel is inserted in one of the notches in the 
timber, the positions of the poke being such that it will push the logs 
from the car when the car is put in motion. Thirty-two cars, con- 
taining 150,000 feet, have been unloaded with this method in 20 
minutes. 

(2) Another gill-poke device is shown in figure 77a, 6. The tcp of 
the center pile, to which the arms, or sweeps, are hung, is about 12 
feet above the level of the track. The arms are about 30 feet in length, 
the center pile being so located as to enable them to reach across the 
track when the machine is in operation. The four piles which sur- 
round the center piling are bound together with a 1-inch wire cable 
and serve no other puropse than to brace the center pile. In the case 
shown in the figure, the distance from the arms to the ground is about 
12 feet. If the distance is greater than this, additional piling is neces- 
sary. ‘There are 2 or 3 inches of play between the center piling and 
the points where the arms are joined together, making it possible to 
raise or lower an arm preparatory to engaging a load of logs. A 
heavy plate of iron is bent half around the center pile at the point 
where the arms press when in operation. With the chock blocks 
tripped, the train crew can unload several cars of logs per minute. 
Under ordinary conditions the total cost of this device installed 
ranges from $600 to $800. 

(3) Two arms are sometimes used. Im one case they are 17 feet 
long and made of channel and angle iron. They are 18 inches wide 
except at the ends, where they are made 36 inches wide to give a 
broad surface to repel the logs. They are bolted opposite to each 
other on a 24-inch journal, and braced with a turnbuckle. The arms 
and journal are set on a shaft 11 feet long and 10 inches in diam- 
eter, cut down to 8 inches where the journal is fastened to admit 
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(Top plan view.) 


Fig. 77a.—An improved device for unloading logs. 
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the attachment of a collar with ball bearings. The rest of the shaft, 
or the part which is 10 inches in diameter, is set in a concrete base, 
high enough to allow the arms to clear the bunks, and far enough 
from the aes to permit either arm when at right angles with the 

ep $e track to reach 1 foot be- 
yond the outer rail. The 
concrete base is 9 feet 
square at the bottom and 
6 feet square at the top. 
The repelling ends of both 


FG. 78. “Gaia Sie me two- ace ioe loadin. 


arms are fitted with steel castings. 
These steel castings have sharp cut- 
ting edges, one of which engages a 
load of logs as the train moves to- 
ward the unloading device, penetrat- 
ing the nearest log, thereby doing 
away with the ne- 
cessity of attaching 
the arms to the car 
by a cable or some 
other method. 

In unloading the 
train moves toward 
the unloader slowly, 
seldom finding it 
necessary to stop. 
The average time == 
consumed in uwun- Fic. 79.—Cross section of two-poke 
loading 15 cars of Moles Uncle siete 
logs, containing approximately 70,000 feet, is about 
8 minutes, which includes the coupling of cars, 

ric, 80.-Counter, knockirg out the blocks, etc. 
weight pile, two- The cost of making and installing the machine 
poke log unloader. described above amounted to $1,000; $900 for mak- 
ing and $100 for installing. At the end of three years of use nothing 
had been spent for repairs. The cost of operation, other than train 
crew labor, consists of about one gallon of lubricating oil per year. 
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(4) Figures 78, 79, and 80 show another type of two-poke log 
unloader. The two arms with this method, however, engage the 
load at the same time. Gravity is used to pull the arms into posi- 
tion to engage the load of logs. A line fastened to the arms leads 
through a block hung to a pile, thence through a block at the top of 
the pile. To the free end of this line a weight is attached. It is 
thought that the drawings are self-explanatory, making comments 
dealing with the construction and operation of the device unneces- 
sary. The machine js said to unload one car of logs per minute 
under favorable conditions. In one case, with this device, cars were 
unloaded at the rate of one car every 3 minutes. 

The total cost of making and installing this device depends on the 
location, ranging from $700 to $1,000. The bill of material is ap- 
proximately as follows: 


BILL OF MATERIAL, 


Piles: 
83 50-foot piles. 
1 75-foot pile. 
Caps: 
66 linear feet 12 by 14 inch timbers. 
24 linear feet 12 by 12 inch timbers, 
2 pieces 6 by 12 inch by 14 feet. 
1 60-foot log, 2 feet in diameter. 
2 3 inch by 30 inch bolts. 
3 % inch by 16 inch bolts. 
10 $ inch by 16 ineb bolts. 
10 2 inch by zs by 3 inch washers. 
30 # inch by 24 inch drift bolts. 
240 square feet 4-inch sheet iron. 
60 6-inch boat spikes. 
Booms: 
2 50-foot logs, 1 foot 6 inches in diameter. 
2 unloader points. 
2 +4 inch by 6 inch by 12 feet sheet iron. 
28 % inch by 20 inch bolts. 
32 2 inch by ye inch by 3, inch washers. 
40 g-inch cable clamps. 
4 1 inch by 9 feet turnbuckles. 
21 inch by 20 inch TI bolts. 
2 1 inch by 4 inch by 14 inch washers. 
1 14-inch sheave wheel. 
1 1 inch by 16 inch bolt. 
1 4 inch by 3 inch by 18 inch sheet iron. 
2 1 inch by 4 inch by 14 inch washers. 
2 10-inch single sheave blocks. 
1 20-foot 13-inch log chain. 
2 4 inch by 1 foot 6 inch diameter sleeves. 
2 + inch by 4 inch diameter rings. | 
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PORTABLE ENGINE. 


Where it is not practicable to dump all the logs at one spot, or 
where it is desirable to dump them at different points, it may be 
necessary to use a self-propelling unloader, which runs on an inde- 
pendent track along the main track. Moving from car to car, the 
machine unleads each car in rapid succession. To unload, the line is 
passed under the load and made fast to the brow skid. The friction 


drum is thrown in, tightening the line. This action raises the load | 


free from the bunks, and at the same time pushes it off. This ma- 
chine can also be used as a general utility car for building bridges, 
picking up stray logs along the track, building track, ete. 

There are two types of portable unloaders. One has a stationary 
boom, a single drum, and reversible engines. The other has a live 
boom, which makes two drums necessary. <A live boom increases the 
use of the machinery, since it makes it possible to reach out over the 
pond to break jams or pick up loads from barges. The engines of 
this type of unloader are not reversible, they are made to back by 
a change of gears. The machines have a capacity of about 20 tons 
and will run up an 8 per cent grade. The stationary boom machine 
is shown in figure 81. 

The selling prices of these unloaders f. o. b. the factory are: Sta- 


tionary-boom type, $2,500; live-boom type, $3,500. Since the use of © 


this machine necessitates a second track, the cost of constructing a 
dump is greater when it is to be used with a portable log unloader 
than when some other method is to be used. 

The work of unloading is generally done by the train crew, 
with the assistance of an unloading engineer. In some cases when 
the logs are delivered at the dump by a common carrier railway com- 
pany the unloading is done by the booming and sorting crew. The 
work proceeds about as rapidly with this method as any other. 


WATER TRANSPORTATION. 


Water has been used to transport. logs in every important lumber- 
ing region of the United States. It is still used extensively in the 
eastern part. In other regions it has to a great extent been superseded 
by railroads, because of the exhaustion of the timber supply near 
drivable streams, the extensive logging of nonfloatable species, and 
the increased value of stumpage. 

Water transport never gained the foothold on the Pacific coast 
that it did in other lumbering regions, and it is now of minor 
importance, except where the logs are brought to the shores of the 
Columbia River, Puget Sound, Grays Harbor, Willapa Harbor, and 
other points on the Pacific Ocean, and then rafted and towed to the 
mills. The superiority of railroads over river driving was realized 
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by logging operators before the timber resources of the region under 
discussion were to any extent opened up. Furthermore, this region 
is net traversed by numerous streams suitable for the driving of the 
large timber that is characteristic of the region. Of course, logs are 
frequently dumped into relatively large rivers near their mouths and 
allowed to float singly for short distances to the sorting and rafting 
works. 
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Fic. 81.—Stationary-bcom unleader. 


Flumes and sluices are used in different regions of the United 
States to transport sawlogs, shingle bolts, crossties, cordwood, pulp- 
wood, mine timbers, and the like from the forest to the mills, drivable 
streams, or railroads. In the Douglas fir region, however, log flumes 
are not used. To the knowledge of the writer only one logging op- 
erator uses one. For this reason a discussion of log fluming has no 
place in this publication. Fluming is dealt with in Bulletin 87 of 
the Department of Agriculture, under the title of “ Flumes and 
fluming.” 
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DRIVING. 


The driving of logs on rough water and small streams is practiced 
only to a limited extent in the Douglas fir region, and, excepting a 
few cases, only in the Grays Harbor and Willapa Harbor sections. 
Most of the timber so transported is driven on improved streams by 
separate driving companies at fixed rates per thousand feet, the 
driving of timber on unimproved streams being a very primitive 
method, which is resorted to only to a limited extent. Very little 
National Forest timber has been, or will be, driven in the form of 
sawlogs. 

RATES. 


The following are the driving rates on the Humptulips and Wish- 
kah Rivers in Washington: 

On the Humptulips River all logs 40 feet and under in length 
vary from $0.80 to $0.60 per thousand feet. The airline distance 
ranges from 14 to 84 miles. On logs 42 to 60 feet in length the rate is 


from 45 to 75 cents, and on logs over 60 feet in length the rate is from — 


65 to 95 cents. The cost of breaking out landings is borne by the log- 
ging operators. On the Wishkah River the rate for logs 40 feet and 
under in length ranges from 60 to 75 cents per thousand feet. The 
distance is from 15 to 28 miles. On logs 42 to 60 feet in length the 
rate is from 75 to 90 cents, and on logs over 60 feet in length from 95 
cents to $1.10 per 1,000 feet. A number of splash dams have been 
established on these rivers. 

The driving companies assume charge of all the logs delivered 
afloat in the ponds of the dams or in the bed of the rivers below the 
dams, but, as has been pointed out, not in the landings. They operate 
their dams, and sluice, drive, and sack all logs in accordance with the 
driving act in the State law. The companies reserve the right to 
select the time when the streams shall be sacked, with the under- 
standing that sacking will continue until all logs are delivered in the 
booms. 

SORTING AND RAFTING. 

Tt is the common practice of many logging operators to dump 
their logs into large streams or tidewater, so that the logs may be 
sorted, rafted, and towed to the mills. Two forms of rafts are em- 
ployed. In a few cases in the Puget Sound region, the log output is 
dumped into rivers and made up into round, temporary rafts, the 
contents of such rafts being made into permanent rafts when they are 
delivered to tidewater. Practically all rafted logs, however, are made 
into permanent rafts at the unloading point. 


SORTING. 


In the early history of lumbering in the region, logs were bought 
and sold on the basis of “camp run;” that is, a logging operator 
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sold all the logs produced by his camp at an average price per 
thousand feet regardless of the percentage of the several species or 
the size and quality of the logs. At that time, when the selling price 
of the logs was low, or when the price of stumpage was low and the 
cost of logging considerably less than it is now, this method seems 
to have been satisfactory. As the price of logs advanced, the prac- 
tice of selling on the basis of species and grades sprang up. Now the 
bulk of the log output of independent loggers is sold on this basis. 
Furthermore, independent loggers are giving considerable attention 
to the matter of further standardizing existing grades, also the 
question of the feasibility of increasing the number of grades. That 
there should be satisfactory standard grades for logs and that the 
grades should be as numerous as is practical can not be questioned. 
The loggers of British Columbia seem to have gone farther in the 
way of defining the log grades than those of the Columbia River and 
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Fig. §2.—Booming and rafting works. 


Puget Sound regions, and it would seem that the loggers could go 
still farther in any one of these three regions. 


RAFTING. 


Figures 82 and 83 show the sorting and rafting works in the case 
of two operations in the Puget Sound region. AJl works of this kind 
in this region are much the same, any differences, for the most part, 
being the result of differences in location and capacity. The main, 
or sorting, pocket, into which the logs are dumped, is a large area 
surrounded by logs chained end to end and held in place by piling. 
The rafting pockets, lanes leading off from the sorting pocket, are 
about 75 feet wide and from 800 to 1,000 feet long, and consist of 
parallel rows of piling, the piles being driven from 15 to 60 feet apart. 
Dolphins, consisting of three, four, or five piles driven in a cluster and 
bound together with a cable. are located at several points for mooring 
posts for tug boats and completed rafts. In addition to these im- 
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provements certain equipment, such as boom sticks, boom chains, 
- peavies, axes, and pike poles, are required. 

After the logs have been unloaded into the boom different species 
and grades are poled to different parts of the sorting pocket. This 
operation is not a distinct operation in the sense that all logs are 
sorted before rafting begins, since sorting and rafting may be con- 
sidered as occurring at the same time. The rafters then string boom 
sticks across the far end and along both sides of the rafting pockets. 
Logs of approximately equal lengths are then poled or floated down 
the rafting pockets and stowed parallel to each other in the far end. 
Each row is known as a “tier,” and two tiers usually constitute a 
“ section.” Manifestly all the logs in a section can not at all times 

run parallel with the outside boom sticks, some of them being placed 
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Fic. 83.—Booming and rafting works. 


at right angles to these sticks. The main consideration is to place 
the logs so that the raft will be as compact as possible. As soon as 
a section is filled, a boom stick, called a swifter, is placed across the 
end at right angles to the outside boom sticks in order to keep the 
logs closely packed. New sections are then made up in the same 
manner, 10 to 14 sections constituting a raft. This applies to tide- 
water booms, where the work can be carried on only during a favor- 
able tide. On large streams the procedure is practically the same. 
The cost of a rafting and sorting works depends for the most 
part on the capacity, the method of sorting the logs, and the spacing 
of the piles. Jn the case of the works shown in figure 82, the cost 
amounted to $1,000. The total number of piles driven was 250. The 
piling, which averaged about 32 feet in length, cost 63 cents per 
linear foot or $2 per pile. The cost of driving was $2 per pile. 
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In the case of the works shown in figure 83, the cost was about $1,500, 


the piling costing $4 per pile in place. 


The maintenance of sorting and rafting works depends for the 
most part on the life of the piling. In the case of the $1,000-works, 
the piling has a life of about 4 years; in the other case, 8 years. This 
means that the annual maintenance cost amounts to $250 and $188, 
respectively. 

Outside boom sticks are from 75 to 82 feet in length; swifter sticks, 
from 66 to 70 feet. They are straight, sound, have a little taper, 
average about 16 inches at the small end, and have holes bored at 
each end for the insertion of boom chains. The average cost of an 
outside boom stick, with holes bored, is about $11; the average cost 
of swifter sticks similarly prepared, $7.50. Boom chains for out- 
side sticks, made of 1-inch iron and weighing 80 pounds, cost about 
$4.50 per chain. A swifter chain, made of a little lighter iron, 
costs about $3.50. These chains are from 6 to 8 feet long and have 
a ring at one end, a toggle at the other. Standard light driving 
peavies are used in rafting. They cost about $2 each. The pike 
poles, which average about 24 feet in length, cost about $5 each. The 
total cost of boom sticks and chains for a complete raft is as follows: 


Sl OUESIOe: DOOM SbiCkKSoat Sl Qscs sei hae Ae aie 5 iad Se ae a $310. 00 
TITS Sa PAB Ee PSEC ERS oe reas 7 a EPI pe lg 75. 00 
SAO OMA CHEV S tents Oe ee Ee Bie Ma Nal PM 189. 50 
LOSSVuIEler Chainstate poo Coe es iS eal a ee 35. 00 
Borinehiotese fon ui istickse i elie es ee ets 41. 00 
BBC (ee eae ee Ne oe ie EP a aad a $600. 00 


The life of boom sticks averages from two to three years. Boom 


- chains have about the same life. Of course, in fresh water this equip- 
ment lasts nruch longer. 


Sorting and rafting in the Columbia River and Puget Sound re- 
gions are ordinarily done by the logging operators with day labor. 


- In a few cases it is done by separate companies at fixed rates per 


thousand feet. The rates in one case in the Puget Sound region are 
35 cents per thousand feet for western red cedar and 25 cents per 
thousand feet for the other species. These rates include the unload- 
ing as well as the sorting and rafting of the logs. The logging com- 
panies furnish their own boom sticks. | 

In the Grays Harbor region logs driven or dumped into tidewater 
or the Chehalis River are generally rafted and sorted by separate 
companies at fixed rates per thousand feet. The sorting and rafting 
company operating at the mouth of the Humptulips River charges 
the following rates: For catching, sorting, rafting and delivering 
at the boom, 50 cents per thousand feet on logs or other timber 
products under 40 feet in length; 15 cents per thousand feet extra 
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for logs 42 to 60 feet in length; 35 cents per thousand feet extra for 
logs over 60 feet in length. The company reserves the right to base 
its charges on the mill scale or its own scale at the boom. Upon 
receipt of logs in the boom the company proceeds to raft them with- 
out unreasonable delay. As soon as a raft is ready for delivery and 
in absence of instructions from the owners as to its disposition, the 
company reserves the right, after giving five days’ notice, to store 
the logs and to charge 10 cents per thousand feet for each thirty 
days or any fraction thereof. When logs are stored an additional 
charge of 25 cents per thousand feet is made for rafting and deliver- 
ing the logs to the storage grounds. The company operating at the 
mouth of the Wishkah River charges the following rates: For 
catching, sorting, and delivering at its boom in suitable sticks fur- 
nished by the owners of the logs, 40 cents per thousand feet for all 
logs and other timber products under 40 feet in length; 15 cents 
per thousand feet extra for logs 42 to 60 feet in length; 35 cents per 
thousand feet extra for logs over 60 feet in length. The storage 
charge is 25 cents per thousand feet for the first month and 10 
cents per thousand feet for each additional month. This charge in- 
cludes the cost of delivering the logs to storage. 

Logging operators frequently contract the sorting and rafting. In 
one case the operator paid the contractor $1 per car for unloading, 
sorting, and rafting. This is at the rate of about 18 cents per 
thousand feet. The contractor only furnishes the operating labor, 
the dump and booming grounds being kept in repair by the logging 
operator. 

The labor cost of sorting and rafting, where it is done by logging 
operators, ranges from 6 to 17 cents per thousand feet of output. In 
the case of 18 operations in the Puget Sound region the following 
range of labor costs was found: 


Labor cost 
Number of camps. per thousand 
feet. 
Cents 
Se Sos BOS be ae ee 6to 8 
ease none teceee rowel 8 to 10 
GUE UG eee 13 to 15 
be See ae eee ae ee asa 16 to 17 


In the case of 8 operations in the Columbia River region the fol- 
lowing range of labor costs was found: 


Labor cost 
Number of camps. bens beusand 
eet. 


Cents. 
Gin itsk tee of ee eee 8 to 10 
OTE a Ree Ae See eee 2 12to14 
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The variation in the labor cost of sorting and rafting is due to 
differences in the conditions under which the men work, or the 
average volume of timber sorted and rafted per man. In the case of 
a tidewater operation, a crew of seven men, working under favorable 
conditions, sorted and rafted 500,000 feet per day. The crew and 
wages were as follows: 


LORE Aw ote meres a ees, es a BT a | $125.00) per month: 
HESS) CTD TN A a a0 AY 8.50 per day. 
241 TPR EN TS) eh I a a ee ee (each) = 3.00 per day. _ 


Under adverse conditions when the wind is blowing in the wrong 
direction this crew will do less. In running water where the current 
carries the logs down the rafting pockets, a crew of four men may 
average as much as 500,000 feet per day. Asa rule, each member of 
the crew, including the foreman, will average from 40,000 to 60,000 
feet per day. | 

TOWING. 

In the Columbia River and Puget Sound regions the cost of towing 
the logs from the booms to the mills, as a rule, is borne by the manu- 
facturers, while in the Grays Harbor and Willapa Bay regions this 
cost, as a rule, is borne by the independent loggers. The operation 
is performed by separate companies at fixed rates per thousand feet. 
The rates charged in the Columbia River, Puget Sound, and Grays 
Harbor regions are as follows: 
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Tasle 35.—Raies for iowmg Douglas fir logs on the Columbia River, 1915. 
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Notre.—These rates apply to tows of 200,000 feet or more. Tows of less volume are 
considered as containing 200,000 feet. 

The rates for towing cedar, cottonwood, and hemlock on the Co- 
lumbia River are 10 cents higher than the rates on Douglas fir logs. 
When cedar, cottonwood, or hemlock tows contain less than 200,000 
feet the rates applying to Douglas fir tows are increased as follows: 

Less than 50,000 feet, 50 cents extra. 

rom 50,000 to 100,000 feet, 40 cents exira. 

From 160.000 to 150.000 feet, 35 cents extra. 
From 150,000 to 200,000 feet, 25 cents exira. 

The rate for returning boom sticks from Portland to Gravs Har- 
bor and Youngs Bay is 75 cents per stick; from all other points, 50 
cents. 

On Grays Harbor the towage rates from the booms to the mills at 
Hoquiam, Aberdeen, and Cosmopolis, including the use of the sticks 
for rafts, range from 10 to 30 cents per thousand feet. For ex- 
ample, the rate from the boom at the mouth of the Humptulips 
River to Hoquiam and Aberdeen is 25 cents per thousand feet, and 
from the same point to Cosmopolis it is 30 cents per thousand feet. 
From the boom at the mouth of the Wishkah River to the nearest 
mills the rate is 10 cents per thousand feet, and from the same point 
to the most distant mills at Hoquiam the rate is 20 cents. 

Starting with 1894, several rafts of logs have been towed each 
year from the Columbia River to southern California. These ocean- 
going rafts contain from 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 feet of timber, or 
approximately -10,000 piles. They are built cigar-shaped, generally 
about 900 feet long and from 50 to 60 feet wide, and draw about 24 
feet of water, with 12 feet above the surface. 


GENERAL EXPENSES. 


Operators find “ General expenses ” a convenient term to designate 
costs which are not related to any distinct step in the logging opera- 
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tion, such as supervision of the operation as a whole, office ex- 
penses, taxes, selling costs, and miscellaneous items like cruising and 
fire protection. This classification has not been standardized, and 
different items of expense are included in it. 

General expenses are the most easily overlooked of any in making 
a timber appraisal. Their inclusion in the calculation is as im- 
portant, however, as the cost of felling and bucking. The principal 
general expense charge is general superintendence. 


WOODS SUPERVISION. 


Many operators include in woods supervision all the supervision 
of the logging operation from the woods to the raft or mill, also cer- 
tain general expenses around the camp, such as the pay of the book- 
keeper, timekeeper, scaler, logging engineer, night watchman, etc. 
Other operators prorate such expenses against the major departments 
of the logging operation. Asa rule the salary of the logging super- 
intendent or manager does not appear under this heading. The 
salaries of the foreman, bookkeeper, timekeeper, etc., are given under 
the heading “ Logging in general.” 


FIXED CHARGES. 


SUPERINTENDENCE. 


In the main the industry is not burdened with a superabundance 
of general salaried help; and low salaries for managers and logging 
superintendents, considering the character of the work and the capital 
invested, are the rule. 

The cost of superintendence per thousand feet varies from 7 to 
20 cents. The cost of superintendence and commissions in the case 
of twenty camps in the Puget Sound region and ten camps in the 
Columbia River region is as follows, commissions including the 
amounts paid’ by some of the operators to an association or individual 
for selling the logs: 


Cost per 
Number of camps. thousand 
feet. 
Puget Sound region: Cents. 
(PRE RAND Debes LOS 7to10 
Qs ese ees ee soak 11 to015 
ia Sere OES Se 16 to 20 
Columbia River re- 
gion: 
Ce ye Ne nee petee 8 to 10 
Des SRR SES 11 to 15 
Bears Sethe element 16 to 20 


The camp of one independent logging operation running four 
sides is in charge of a foreman who receives $200 per month. The 
general superintendence of the whole operation, including the dis- 
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posal of the log output, is in the hands of a manager who receives 
$5,000 per year. The manager spends from one-fourth to one-third 
of his time in the woods. The salary of the camp foreman is charged 
directly to the cost of running the camp; that of the manager, to 
general expense. No officer of the company other than the manager 
receives a salary. The help at the head office, other than the manager, 
consists of a bookkeeper and office boy. 

In the case of another independent logging operation running four 
sides, the camp is directly in charge of a foreman who receives $175 
per month. This foreman has an-assistant who receives $125 per 
month. A logging superintendent, who spends practically all his 
time in camp, has general charge of the operation, the disposal of the 
logs, and the purchase of equipment and supplies. The camp office 
is practically the only office this company has, since all paper work 
is performed in the camp. This operation has a general manager, 
who, having a number of interests, does not give much attention to 
the affairs of the company. His salary is $1,000 per year. The 
salaries of the superintendent, foreman, assistant foreman, and book- 
keeper are charged as camp expense. 

In the case of another independent logging operation there is no 
general expense as far as general superintendence is concerned. A 
logging superintendent, who spends practically all of his time in 
camp, directs the operation. He is assisted by a felling and bucking 
foreman, a logging foreman, and a railroad foreman. These three 
men are directly responsible to the superintendent. The felling and 
bucking foreman directs the felling and bucking department; the 
logging foreman, the yarding and loading departments; and the 
railroad foreman, the construction and maintenance of the railroad. 
The superintendent has direct charge of the operation of the train. 
The superintendent receives $4,000 per year; the felling and bucking 
foreman, $125 per month; the logging foreman, $150 per month; and 
the railroad foreman, $125 per month. The salaries of the manager - 
and foremen, as well as the salaries of the bookkeeper and scaler, are 
charged under the heading “Camp Expense.” The company has 
no office other than that in the woods, and pays no salaries other than 
those mentioned. : 

In the case of an operation that both logs and manufactures, the 
logging camp 1s directly in charge of a camp foreman, This opera- 
tion has an output of about 125,000 feet per day. A manager, who 
has general supervision of both the logging and manufacturing opera- 
tions, receives $5,000 per year, one-half of which is charged against 
the logging. | 

GENERAL OFFICE EXPENSE. 

General office expense may include clerical help, rent of office quar- 

ters, association dues, and the like. One bookkeeper, who is a stenog- 
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rapher, with possibly an office boy, should be ample help of this 
character for the largest independent logging operations. 


TAXES. 


Taxes on standing timber are frequently considered as an operat- 
ing cost. Many operators, however, consider the tax on their timber 
as one of the costs of carrying stumpage. In connection with national 
forest timber appraisals this factor does not enter. Equipment and 
improvements are subject to taxation, regardless of where they are 
used or made, and so appraisals should always provide for taxes of 
this character. The system of taxation, also the rates, are discussed 
briefly in the section headed “ Logging in General.” 


MISCELLANEOUS COSTS. 


There are certain costs which may be grouped with or apart from 
_ general expenses; others should -properly be so classed. The cost of 
workmen’s compensation acts falls into the former class; the cost 
of fire protection, into the latter. Except as fire protection is main- 
tained to protect woods equipment and improvements, it seems to be 
a charge for carrying stumpage rather than a logging cost. A con- 
siderable proportion of the fire fighting done by operators is, how- 
ever, for the purpose of protecting equipment, improvements, and the 
like. Forest service timber sale contracts require each purchaser to 
use his employees in fighting fires on certain defined areas. The cost 
of this work may be properly included in the appraisal as a logging 
cost. 


EXTRA COST OF LOGGING UNDER FOREST SERVICE REGULATIONS. 


The preceding discussion of logging methods and costs, unless 
otherwise noted, is based on what is happening on private timbered 
areas. However, since the utilization of Douglas-fir stands within 
the National Forests is practically the same as that of similar stands 
on private lands, it applies for the most part to operations upon 
National Forests.. There is this difference: Logging upon the Na- 
tional Forests is conducted under contracts with the Government, 
which provide certain regulations relative to cutting, utilization, 
logging, and fire protection. Compliance with these contracts 
ordinarily involves a little extra labor and thus adds to the cost 
of logging. For example, Forest Service timber-sale contracts deal- 
ing with Douglas-fir stands provide for the leaving of seed trees, 
from the base of which brush and other inflammable material is re- 
moved; the building of fire lines around certain areas, the felling of 
snags, the burning of slashings, the cutting of lower stumps, the 
utilization of more of the tops of the trees, and the logging of a 
higher percentage of the defective material than is ordinarily prac- 
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ticed in cutting private stumpage. The cost of this extra work 
varies from 8 to 15 cents per thousand feet. 


TOTAL COST OF LOGGING AT ONE OPERATION. 


The following deals with the cost of logging at a rather large 
operation in the Pacific Northwest during 1910, 1911, 1912, and 1913. 
Unless otherwise noted the discussion following the tables applies to 
1912. It is impossible to discuss all the costs given. For the most 
part, the classifications are those of the operator. 


CHARACTER OF COUNTRY. 


Part of the area logged during 1912 is shown in figure 20. The 
country is mountainous, rough, and badly broken. The slopes in 
general are steep. No rock outcrops or cliffs were encountered. 
The streams are not of drivable size, but are so located as to make ~ 
it unnecessary to pump water for long distances. 


SOIL. 


The soil is sandy loam with a clay subsoil. It drains poorly, 
making it necessary to gravel-ballast all spur railroads used for a 
year, also those used during the wet season. Practically all the bal- 
last was hauled 3 miles. 


OUTPUT. 


The output for 1912 was as follows: 


q . : 

Species. Scale. oe jolaverage 
of logs log 

Feet b. m. Feet b.m. 
AD Ov Wed XS) BU pects is Sen ely ee ener Mee: Ce IN A Sate ene eam Ne Dea oe 32, 204, 222 14, 369 2,241 
STU COR aie eee SS Se i eos Se ote A ede See eee nee 829, 157 494 1, 667 
COTE FN IS EN es ae a ee rE Se ee, meee renee Cee ee Rea ae Sate eS soc 2, 868, 684 2, 665 1,076 
iEem locks aoa ately Bs ae SIR ee ee as eee Pee 1, 886, 065 2,301 819 
TOCA AS scenes. ser eres Fe AN see Ee. ee ee eee 37, 788, 128 19 8205 Ast ee eee 
Numberiof imachinevday Ss. 262 eesti rs eee ee eee ee eee 531 
Average scale per operating day, feet ib. mi22 222. 2) eee | eee eee 151, T97 
Average scale per yarding engine per yarding day, feet b. m____-____ 71, 164 
Average number of logs per yarding engine per yarding day__________ 37 
Averaverscale per log, feet pr mi. = eas ee ee i A a 1, 904 
INTMDEE TOE CArs*londedas:. Shes. i Lee FER Seba ee neers ieee eee eee aaa 5,099 


Average Scale per Cars222 0 su $e ei eos aa bierae Seed 1 a ee a eee 7, 410 
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Total cost of logging. 
LABOR. 
[Output, feet board measure. Cost per 1,000 feet.] 


1910 1911 1912 1913 
Items. So SS eS 
16, 722, 000)26, 605, 000,37, 788, 000/41, 870, 000 
Tt LD Uave SP yk Ms aS Bie oe eee eS need Cn ae ae ne ae $1. 104 $0. 313 $0. 168 $0. 230 
Phe ABBY CN Sage Sey AO se AP Ek or IS as ea | eee age ~ 457 .382 - 390 
Hie NCP ROUUIVERS Se CER ee ROB Ese ea ee ee ee ne Re ee 1.995 1.124 . 746 . 503 
AMS Oo, Gilt Aya 1a aS Wall San Oe eee ea Seer aero inhale este. a\is.si|(s\e a7a). are Dae'| 5 = sere cte/ee nist ecinee . 040 
i. Moving ] lnvcametern cineca manera ooh) VORA REIN ot Wee betas | ae hcdee lekoweeooee . 044 . 080 
Go Loe rmaline COS TOHON < 555 55555655555 5555550450550 b5s Resa 5 AlGasaosaded |poodesoace - 030 . 090 
JESVIOOGS WALCHISVSLOMS rr 2 eet en ee it ei ee st ae SRE A. pote. Sue eh Ral ce come te . 056 
Sie ole-rOad COnStRUChl OMe as. cee ee see ss eee ata eee pas ceinepelian ceee ls. . 046 . 016 .016 
(SS UL oa NG bb avec eee a ee Ga Se es Ue S Oe SSS ae ee oe a ek a ere at ae .152 - 112 - 147 
1OMS pursrailroadiconstnu chionesee ase eeee ae oe eee e eee ats 528 313 . 296 . 467 
eels d amnaintenance ates ase ee eee eee E rere eee ase - 346 . 154 . 189 . 300 
ADs Ral Koa GeOperaviONnertssh nae eee eee eee ee ence eee eso. - 459 . 152 . 190 . 180 
Sey Winall Ca chinieh geen es ek REN OER A eens feet os AE Rae . 110 SOUR eee . 009 
14 Maintenance, locomotives and: Cats. ----2. 2. 52222222 ec ase . 261 . 187 155 . 100 
15. Maintenance of logging engines and other equipme TEE AACS? STRIPING dot .077 . 126 
IG TeaKWatens ese seek hic Scio renee cc acon sees ceases - 105 SOISP DSSS Se Sal ee eres 
Ae NOVI Oe COMP eee eroreeao = eric ace Se Ae eee see ee oes eee 006 SUD NSecseouces 019 
IIS CORALS RN Sef ae LN In ee eget ee 036 
19SCamprnanavement.~sfe.- 2 05s Ses St. ek sce ce BASS OO 327 Zl Dia ae egy eer 
20 PISCE ane OUS eer aoe seis erat th Ue apse) eae cre ts Soe (ea cp eee als aa hel Samaras 
ANOIEY aes Stes ps Bee Ge Na MO ry ne Leet an ne MRE gS 5. 241 3. 147 2. 436 2. 789 


SUPPLIES, REPAIR PARTS AND ey AND REPLACEMENT OF SMALL EQUIP- 


Il AWVIRE TO) SSE SAS sesh meter ae eee Petre estate aye $0. 495 $0. 403 $0. 180 $0. 214 
Ma ERTS 6 oe Soo oes osanc do Soeas degdacases sesso ssessguaeAe san soosssaccc |sooasas008 - 064 - 045 
Be BLOCKSand NOOKS ease aie staas he ae ce einasieee s oases 35s} seis siete cee Casein ce - 021 .018 
Ameriel Glands PHeSarsee san. aes aa ence en cyoer . 120 - 066 - 202 . 256 
DepHelawOOd OCOMOLiVeS srs. a: ater eee eee Sa . 069 Bi U0) reese Sees ete ee 
Ba Qu einel roe Soe 6 Sekt on a geo sans cseeiscb ac csunSsosogosEsesoc . 040 . 030 - 027 . 043 
tie MESS sieve lon VG ati ea Se eee ae 5 ne en Os ee Eee Mr. 5 ae O06] Saeseee: 
Sb IEONMOLNP: S555 ga ce casdosebauessesosoosososossonus Bayete nveroae nial erated eta atc el eae erere aie - 048 . 055 
OMSHOPISUPDUeS Ease eae eoiee ee ee eae eer eesti . 146 088 030 051 
1Q. SND WOO Bs 4ss5¢e4sa0docssobess sogdesssausessassbeeseodscde 076 - 045 001 027 
Hea Chan dloradinert OOISMemeae aoe ere Sete rece at ae ace | soe eaiees « OPS SAAS seas = 
12EMiscellamecoustOOlSte se... = as ee ee es see os ence Scecelincneescase acta maene S00IG Seca ecees ee 
Sebo linac GO UCM eGOOIS = exer oS 21 Sains <tc awison eaieini a Swi Sno sw sacle oie Seem te ae SOUSSIPSs= sep 
(AAV OOCSAWALEISIVSECIM SUP Dit eSeer ee meee es eras. see ee . 017 O11 - 005 . 016 
TRS TU NESE Gee CRA Os Been Oe eae eS Ie eee ee ee SP 052 . 040 - 050 . 027 
16a MISCellaMeCDsISSUP DBCS. on seas nemo ie Se een oe oe Se . 030 021 +023 . 040 
ifs BOWE oA ele See Bes alee Oe SSA e ee ae oe Sees eae eee 150 . 080 SAP bdesosaacc 
ARNIGY ile ee oes a BB ah Se a mee 1.195 812 790 792 


derive mbar eit Olawcdyers eee acne tole eis See oe ears einieaieiecke $0.108 }' $0. 069 $9. 046 $0. 022 
2. Sorting and rafting (contract VOR Ks) tere ese eet ork Ae an - 450 - 450 - 450 - 450 
So CHOIRS JS aia5 Jot ASS AS eee i mae aR er (ears Nl PERS ae eee ee ee 002 
As? GCN Tale ee peer Sara 22 5. SSG Sw sacks atc ieee ge teil s - 053 ODS nea eeioeae 003 
5, MRS ONOUE £3 Saks See ae ae ee ea ees aa SO02s FE ee ose 0050 |e aeeaaee 
) 6. Boiler inspection, fire and liability insurance........-....... - 105 . 064 045 . 050 
GSTS 6 Seo oo aa ee re 718 . 636 546 527 
| DEPRECIATION 
feeMain-lnemalroadserade. ee. 4 cas. oa Boe oe a sie lh rosie gaones | = $0. 149 $O5096 [2 es es | Se eee: 
Z., Drackequipment- =<. --------- Baye spe 2s Sacco ogee seis Nein orclsteiers | bomenereer ao lemaias oes $0. 038 $0. 076 
Seely OL PIM OL OMAMNOS Re ose as Se colt Se aes wee seen nee eee - 101 . 090 - 041 .072 
ANAL OCOMIO MCSE eter mem ies joa scar Sala laaps Jets Sea SS sis tee oOo aet aM aGecee acalece Sesbac . 059 . 050 
| DEOL AS LOCKAr hes steal se Oh Saou ae Saute Woe aee scoot etaise - 106 . 060 . 023 . 038 
Ceo wlidinesandrequipnmicmt. 2. 202 ee oe ee ois bee cis wus apiece meme eee cece eoss a6 . 012 .015 
I a a | 
| TRS ce aaa a li ete PN . 356 . 246 173 | 251 


ia: Generalmanacem eis Mee secs cc sy acecee eae eee eee $0. 012 $0. 092 $0. 070 $0. 081 
I AE Das CoS ee ae hc A eRe RN 072 045 "040 ‘037 
Bataleon ae ee Fe ete a Sen Fo a Poss 137 .110 | 118 


Granditetsiere a tk Tee | eee rae | 7.594 4.978 4.055 | aAT7 
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DISCUSSION OF LOGGING COSTS. 


LABOR. 


The cost of felling and bucking (1 and 2) in 1912 and 1918 includes 
the wages of the fallers, buckers, head bucker, and the assistant to 
the head bucker, also a portion of the camp supervision. In 1910 and 
1911, an assistant to the head bucker was not employed, and the cost 
of camp supervision was classified under a separate heading. 

The head bucker has charge of the felling and bucking, and, with 
the aid of an assistant, marks the trees into log lengths. The timber 
is large and the country rough, making the work of bucking hazard- 
ous. It is difficult to get the buckers to cut the logs the proper 
length, and the assistant to the head bucker has been found profitable. 
The log lengths are measured with a tape. 

In 1912 the shortest logs cut were 16 feet long, but there were few 


cut shorter than 24 feet. A few 60-foot logs were cut, and a large 


number of 40-foot logs. The logs averaged about 32 feet in length. 
During 1912 the operation averaged a little more than 8 sets of 
fallers and a little more than 16 buckers. In March there were 10 
fallers and 16 buckers. 
The wages paid in 1912 were as follows: 


lea Gi steal ens tite es Hs ne ee per day__ $3. 75 
Becond: peallers shee 22s Skee a Se do____ $3. 40— 3.50 
PST GROT Sie BEE ee Se RN ae RSMO oe do ss 3. 25 
Sead (PUCK CRs 524 Se Se SS es eee do2asse Bed. 
Assistantato, head: buckers 22-2346 doutieas 3. 00 


It is the policy of the logging superintendent to bring the logging 
spurs close to the timber, so that it can be single-hauled (3 and 4) 
from the stump to the landline. unless the cost of constructing the 


spurs is excessively high or the operation of trains on them is im- 


practical. Of course, other factors would influence him in deciding 
whether it was impractical to build a spur line to open up a body 
of timber. Figure 20 shows that much of the timber logged in 1912 
was double hauled. This timber, as in the case of 1913, was hauled 
over the ground. The amount of double hauling done in 1913 is 
suggested by the labor cost, which appears as a separate item. 

At the beginning of the year 1911 no timber was opened up ex- 
cept two small tracts, one of which had to be roaded and yarded a 
maximum distance of 7,500 feet; the other, a maximum distance of 
4,000 feet. In both cases the timber had to be moved downhill. Later 
in the year other tracts were opened with pole roads and chutes, this 
timber being transported 5,000 feet at times. Fully 60 per cent of it 
was double hauled. 

In 1912 and 1913 all the scalers’ wages and a part of the camp 
supervision were charged against the cost of yarding and we) 
The following eee crew was used in 1912: 


Dee ee es ts 


LOU EVV SS) i ee a per day__ $3. 25 
SD CUI Mig Petey ee ace eS TESST AN IOOLEESS et ge eS ee Goma. 225 
1S SOG OL SOG 3 aS a Si a a OO ed a ere Oe does 55 1 
SSKERSCRED SLING SN OS 5 NTE CR ee nn eee doses = "$3. 25—" 3250 
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Oe kten teks a2 a ee eee per day__ $5. 00—-$6. 00 
Res gee bere te et ee ee EY SE GO ao 2 
mT SE ree oe de pas OE ee do2= +3. 00— 3.50 
SSUIUI DSR Se aes 2 a do==2-< -3. 00=.3:-25 
CS SE oe eg en dole 2-5 3.005 13925 
SLIDE TED EET cops et ee i do! 2. 50 


At times it was deemed necessary to use four riggers besides the 
head rigger, also an extra chaser. 

When double hauling was in progress, it was necessary to use the 
following additional men: Engineer, $3.50 per day; 1 or 2 chasers, 
$3.00 to $3.25 per day. 

The above crews were employed when oil was used as fuel in the 
logging engines. 

Moving logging engines (5) includes the cost of moving all logging 
engines, such as yarding, swinging, roading, loading, and power- 
scraping engines, from one site to another. 

Landing construction (6) includes the cost of building eight land- 
ings. The cost includes clearing of site, constructing landings, dig- 
ging engine settings, raising gin poles, and putting rigging on gin 
poles. 

Woods water system (7) includes the cost of the laying of pipe 
lines and the pumping of the water for logging engines. 

For loading the logs (9) in 1912 a gin pole, crotch line and grabs, 
and a double-drum loading engine were used. The loading crew 
during the major part of this year consisted of the following: 


Firemen cut the wood for the loading engines, also started the fires 
in the roading or yarding engines, which burned oil. One-half of the 
fireman’s wages was charged against the loading, the other half 
against the yarding. At times only one loader was charged against 
the loading, the chaser with the yarding crew doing the work ordi- 
narily done by a second loader. 

Spur railroad construction (10) includes the cost of clearing right 
of way, grading, laying the track, and ballasting the track with 
gravel. If is ne* nossible to give the total length of spurs built in 
1912. Three pieces of spur tratk, amounting to 6,800 feet, were built 
for $5,448, which is at the rate of $4,225 per mile. 

Railroad maintenance (11) includes the cost of keeping all rail- 
roads in good condition as to surface and alignment, repairing 
trestles, keeping ditches open, taking care of slides, and digging and 
hauling gravel after the roads had been put in operation. In 1912 
it includes the upkeep of about 6 miles of track. During this year 
section foremen were paid $3.50 per day; section hands, $2.50 per 
day. : 
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Up to May 1, 1916, three locomotives (12) were used, two of which 
were geared 28 and 42 ton locomotives, and one a 22-ton direct- 
connected engine. During the remainder of the year another 42-ton 
geared engine was added, and the 22-ton direct-connected engine dis- 


carded. In 1912 the haul from the landings to the dump averaged‘ 


about 6 miles. The conductor and brakeman, together with a man 
regularly employed at the dump, dumped the logs. The train crews 
in 1913 were as follows: 


42-ton: 
1 Daven bole) gale Meas ced oN ae ee Marka el Eee I) pare day__ $5. 00 
Conductor te 2.53 ee foe EN 2 ae 2 heap GOs = 2 4725 
Brakeman 221 400 0G fo, MO ee mn ASRS ea NO arn ae Coe 
33-ton: 
HMeiMeer 1. tava es nN Sete ks meee Cee do____ 4.50 
WONG UEEOIs Po See i ae Fa a en aa 102 VAD 
Bbakenan, ese eiiley REE MN Wald ene To ise Ae dome Ban 


The locomotives burned oil. 

Maintenance of locomotives, cars, logging engines, and other 
equipment (14 and 15). During 1912 20 flat cars and 6 sets of 
trucks were used. It is impossible to give the logging-engine days 
in logging, chunking-out, grading, landing, construction, gravel dig- 
ging, loading, pile-driving, etc. The following machines were 
used during some part of the year: Four 10 by 13 inch; two 11 by 13 
inch; one 94 by 11 inch; one 9 by 10 inch; one 84 by 10 inch; one 
T by 9 inch. 

Three sides were operated until April 1; after that date two. 
Double hauling was done at different times during the year. 

The regular shop crew was as follows: 


1 BSIERICCNS) aay agent an ee a ata aS a ae AE per day__ $5. 00 
BIACKSmUMEM’ MVSLOC TE eta ere cs eee ica eo ene aa es rs LOM eee oan aie () 
SY EK oY OSS eipept Meme tata Mlle asics Np aully Sime ner pane Oe TB hy 
IMachintst el per ies eek ee ES oes es ee dos BAe She) 
Cars tinkerer) 2.0 ett ae) eae beg sie acres) ES. en ieee Gol 42243525 
(OPTI Of) 1 Nene ene, Mam ROM Unc an WOME RL each DBL er Sill aet Nr dose 2546/3250. 
Second carpenter  ~_-__--____ ESE Load “IRN Wey Stee pena Oz H22 svas00 
d Bxr Leste a an @ Gz 5 dre needa alee DOR ad a) 9 Ss Paco ge ih yas Roy NE ee ts 022225 7a au 


Camp management (19) includes the cost of camp foreman, time- 
keeper, bookkeeper, etc. During 1912 and 1913 this cost was pro- 
rated against the major department of the operation. 

Wire rope cost includes the cost of the main hauling, trip, and 
main loading lines. 

Rigging cost includes the cost of chokers, tag lines, crotch lines, 
straps, etc. 

Powder cost includes the cost of the powder used both in yarding 
and railroad construction. 
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